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^*Give me the liberty to knotOy to utter, and to argue, 
freely according to conscience, above aU liberties** 

JOHN MILTON, Areopagitica. 


**In the day of confusion of reason when all is 
delusion: 

In the day of the tyrants of torques when the truth 
is for fare:** 

ARCHIBALD MACLEISH, The Fall of the City. 




PREFACE 


This book is based, so far as the early days of the Indian Press 
are concerned, on a study of original documents which I was 
able to examine by the courtesy of the Government of India 
and the India Office. As for the present, I have had the privilege 
of working with Indian journalists for a number of years and 
thereby appreciating the conditions which govern their profession. 

My thanks are rendered to Dr. S. K. Datta, for kindly allowing 
me the use of his valuable library, to Dr. J. K. Majumdar, who 
was good enough to assist me when I was working against time 
at the Imperial Records Department in New Delhi, and to the 
Editors of the various newspapers and journals who answered my 
queries. 

When war was declared on September 3, 1939, it seemed 
diat publication of this work would have to be deferred until 
more peaceful times. But certain measmres which have been 
adopted to meet war-time conditions now convince me that 
never was there a more opportune moment to recall phases of 
the struggle for the liberty of expression. I refer to Defence 
Regulation 39 B which lays it down that no person shall 
“endeavour, whether orally or otherwise, to influence public 
opinion in a manner likely to be prejudicial to the defence of the 
realm or the efficient prosecution of war.” As has been pointed 
out by Mr. Stanley Unwin (The Times, October 31, 1939) this 
regulation “could be used to stifle almost any criticism of any 
governmental action in war-time or even the discussion of war 
aims.” 

Let us, therefore, remember the words of Milton, Lord 
Hastings, Macaulay and Metcalfe and those other fighters for 
the freedom of expression. 


London. 
Jamuay, 1940. 


Margarita Barns. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A fflSTORY of the Itodian Press must, to a certain extent, be a 
history of the British occupation of India, or a cross-section of 
that history. The foundation of the press, its development, its 
vicissitudes, and, finally, its estabhshment as the firamer and 
interpreter of potentially one of the largest bodies of public 
opinion in the world, all reflect certain aspects of British i^e in 
India and the problems with which it has been confirmed. 

The development of newspapers in the West took place at 
approximately the same time as the opening up of relations 
between India and Europe. The west coast of India had, of 
course^ enjoyed trade relations with the Assyrian, Persian and 
Roman Empires but it was not until Vasco da Gama sailed rotmd 
the Cape of Good Hope to Cahcut in 1498 that direct trade 
connections with Europe were estabhshed. These trade coimec- 
tions led to cultural rdations and we shall see how the art of 
printing, for example, was introduced into India by the Portuguese 
Jesuits a Htde more than a hundred years after its invention in 
Europe. 

At the end of the sixteenth century Britain and India entered 
into trade relations. For nearly two centuries public opinion in 
Britain was almost entirely concerned with ^e me^ods and 
profits of trading. When, however, the East India Company 
assumed governing powers, there developed a body of pubhc 
opinion in India. The Indian Press was created by those who, 
for various reasons, were dissatisfied with the Company’s 
administration and monopoly. 

We shall see how the “interlopers,” who pressed for firee trad^ 
were in course of time joined by Indian reformers who sought to 
'influence the administration in Ae field of social reform. Hitherto, 
the Company had acknowledged no other responsibility than that 
implied by their trading and revenue commitments. But now the 
scrutiny of public opinion was beginning to be applied to their 
activities. 

A study of the Indian Press is necessarily also a study of the 
gradual and continued enlargement of this public opinion. 
Consequently, any such survey must include a consideration, 
however brief, of constitutional developments in India and the 
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covering of some familiar ground, such as the story of the early 
days of the East India Company. The more influential this opinion 
has become, the more imperative is the necessity to dwell on 
political factors. For this reason, as the narrative develops, greater 
emphasis is laid on constitutional controversies, espedaUy sinci* 
the Indian Press has an overwhdmingly political bias. 

Two definitions are necessary before we begin our study. 
What is political India? And what is journalism? 

Politick India may be divided into Congress India (that is the 
India of the majority of Hindus of nationalist convictions with 
a small minority of Muslims), India of the Muslim League (that 
is the India of some eighty nullion Muslims), India of the Princes 
(that is “Indian” India, as apart from British India and its 
traditions of evolutionary constitutionalism), India of the Liberals 
(that is the India of those of various communities who believe in 
the eflSicacy of progressive constitutionalism in preference to 
direct action) and European India (the India of those scattered 
Europeans in the services, professions and commerce whose 
domidle is England but whose place of temporary residence 
is India). 

It is a feet, based on historical reasons which will be eyflminfiH 
later, that the bulk of the Indian Press is controlled by the first 
and last of the various “Indias” which have been described. And 
there need be no reason for surprise in this. Once European Tndi> 
had given the lead m the matter of the press, Hindu India, as we 
shall sec, soon followed. That was true of Bengal. So far as Bombay 
was concerned, the Parsees were the first to take to journalism, 
but as they do not exist as a separate political entity (but form part 
of the General Electorate) the argument remains valid. 

The Muslim League neither owns nor controls an English- 
printed press of any dimensions. This being so, it is all the more 
remarkable that the utterances of its leaders find the publicity 
they do. Then again, the Indian States, which are now becoming 
an integral part in the life of the country, possess no separate press 
which exerts any influence outside State territory. 

The evolution of political ideas is dosely bound up with the 
ownership and direction of the press; for a virile party, of what- 
ever persuasion, postulates an organ of expression. V^at, it may 
be asked, is the definition of the press? The printing and the 
selling of news, in the words of Wic&am JSieed, is a social service. 
He says that experience teaches journalists “that’their crafe may be 
an industry, a business, as well as a liberal profession, an art or a 
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ministry; that it may be all these things by turns and, at moments, 
all of them together.” Journalism, he declares with truth, holds a 
special position because its raw material is really the public ininH 
and it trades chiefly in “moral values.” 

In India, from lUja Ram Mohun Roy to Keshub Qiunder Sen, 
Gokbale, Tilak, Pherozeshah M^ta, Dadabhai Naoroji 
Surendranath Banerjea, C. Y. Qbdntamini, M. K. Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, there is a distinguished line of public men who 
have used, and are using, the press as a medium for the dissemina- 
tion of their ideas of “moral values.” 

It is a noticeable and, in the historical circumstances, an 
inevitable fact that most of the reputations of those who have 
been named as distinguished Indian writers have bem gained 
through the knowledge and use of the English langu^e. It is 
equally noteworthy that there is at present more in common 
between the ideas of India and Britain, as expressed in their 
newspapers, than between the ideas of either In^a or Britain on 
the one hand and the authoritarian States on the other. 

The fundamental ideal of the liberty of expression is common 
to both the Press of India and Britain. But it is an ideal which is 
passing in some countries and one which has entirely disappeared 
in others. India, too, is part of this shifting world scene and who 
can say to what form of government she ultimately adhere or 
to what ideal of human existence she will eventually subscribe? 
Upon the press will devolve a large measure of responsibility in 
the resolution of diese questions. 

To take pride in die id^ of the liberty of expression, however, 
is not to deny the sincerity of those who have held, and hold, 
contrary views, and in the following pages every endeavour has 
been made to do justice to those who have approached the problem 
from the autocratic as opposed to the democratic viewpoint. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1454 Types used for print by Johann Gutenberg of Mainz; Henry VI 
Rang of England; BuMul Lodi King of Delhi. 

1476 William Caxton sets up jSrstJprinting press in England at 
Westminster; Edward I V King of England; Buhlul Lodi King 
of Delhi. 

1498 Vasco da Gama lands eight nailes north of Calicut after nearly a 
antury of effort on the part of European seamen to find a sea- 
route to the Indies; Henry VII King of England; Sikandar 
Shah King of Delhi. 

1557 First book printed in India by die Jesuits at Goa; Mary I 
Queen of England; Akbar (age 14) Emperor of India. 

1579 The first Englishman, Father Thomas Stevens, lands in India 
at Goa; Elizabeth Queen of England; Akbar Emperor of India. 

1600 Charter granted to “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London Trading into the East Indies.” 

1609 First regular news-sheet printed in Germany. 

1611 First regular news-sheet published in England; James I King 
of Engmd; Jehangir Emperor of India. 

1632 Star Chamber edia against the printing of foreign news. 



CHAPTER ONE 


PIONEERS 

Man has ever sou^t knowledge and until ihe invMition of 
printing, the dissemination of information took place by word of 
mouth, the exchange of private documents or the posting of 
notices in public places, such as the Acta Dhama issued during 
the Roman Empire. Sometimes these announcements embodied 
instructions to tibe populace and at other times gave information 
which had been colleaed by a number of “News-writers” 
established at various courts or centres of interest. 

The work of these news-writers was, in the main, in the 
interest of those in authority, but, with the gradual spread of 
learning and commerce, the need of information was fdt by a 
much larger circle. Thus, about the beginning of the seventeentii 
century, the news-writer, who had not hidierto practised an 
independent profession but was generally a retainer at the court 
of some nobleman, laid the foundations of the profession of 
journalism. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth he was an important 
figure. 

Oriental monarchs had also recognised, firom the earliest times, 
the necessity of news services. It was the custom of the Emporor 
or King to appoint a news-writer— or WaM’aknawisy to use the 
Persian word — ^in each district and for these writers to send reports 
of the important events which took place. On the basis of these 
records imperial decisions were taken and policies formulated.^ 

These reports were not always accurate and sometimes they 
were deliberately &lsified at the instance, and at the expense, of 
those who had a grudge against the Emperor. Writing during the 
•years 1656-1668, Francois Bernier, a French doctor who was 
employed by an emir who served at the Courts of Shah Jehan and 
Aurangzeb, said of the Governors of the provinces: 

“Thus do ruin and desolation overspread the land. The 
provincial governors, as before observed, are so many petty 
tyrants, possessing a boundless authority; and as there is no one 
to whom the oppressed subject may appeal, he cannot hope for 
redress, let his injuries be ever so grievous and ever so frequently 

> See Aittri-Akbari (Blodunan’s Ttanslation) p. 258. 
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repeated. It is true that the Great Mogul sends a Vaikea-Uem 
(WaM’ahnawis, a news-writer) to the various provinces; that is, 
persons whose business it is to communicate every event that takes 
place; but there is generally a disgraceful collusion between tibiese 
officers and the governor, so that their presence seldom restrains 
ffie tyranny exercised over the unhappy people.”* 

Another account is given by the Venetian travdler, Niccola 
Manucd, who lived at tiie court of Aurangzeb for some years.* 

“It is a fixed rule of the Moguls that the vaqida-navis and the 
coficmam or the public and secret news-writers of the empire, 
must once a week enter what is passing m a that is to say, 

a sort of Gazette or mercury, containing the events of most 
importance. These news-letters are commonly read in the King’s 
presence by women of the mahal at about nine o’clock in the 
evening, so that by this means he knows what is going on in his 
kingdom. There are, in addition, sj^ies who are also obliged 
to send in reports weekly about other important business, chiefly 
what the princes are doing, and this duty they perform through 
written statements. The King sits up till midnight, and is unceas- 
ingly occupied with the above sort of business.” 

In 1828 Colonel James Tod sent some hundreds of original 
manuscript newspapers of the Moghul Court (1660) to the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London. A description of them is given in 
H. Beveridge’s review in Hat Journal of the Royal Astatic Society? 
The papers were 8 inches by 4J inches in size on an average and 
were, of course, written in various hands. They record notices of 
promotions, visits by the Emperor to mosques and shrines, 
hunting expeditions, the bestowal of presents and items of news 
of similar interest. 

John Fryer, like Bernier, a doctor, who served in India for 
nine years (1672-1681) during the reign of Aurangzeb, declares 
that the latter’s failure in the Deccan, notwithstanding his 
formidable armies, was partly due to the ffilse reports sent by 
his news-writers. While, he wrote, the Generals and the news- 
writers “consult to deceive the Emperor, on whom he depends 
for a true state of things, it can never be otherwise but that they 
must be misrepresented, when the Judgment he makes must be 
by a false Perspective; whereby it is apparent on what Bases these 
Biingdoms are supported.”* 

^ Travels in the Mogul Empire, ed. Constable and Sxnith, p, asx, 

* Storia do Mogor, by Niccola Manned, pp. 33i-3a. 

• Oaober, 1908. * Travels, ccuted Crooke, Vol 11 , p- 52* 
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Over a hundred and fifty years later we find another reference 
to the corruptibility of news-writers. Referring to the Kingdom 
of Oude md the defeat of a certain Ghulam Husain, Alajor- 
General Sir William Sleeman says: “Ghulam Husain was so 
ashamed of the drubbing he got that he bribed all the news- 
writers within twenty miles of ^e place to say nothing about it in 
their reports to court, and he never made any report of it 
himsdf,”^ 

In another book Sir William Sleeman gives the information 
that the King of Oude employed six hundred and sixty news- 
writers and tiiat they were paid, on an average, between four 
and five rupees each per month. “Sudi are the reporters of the 
circumstances in all ^e cases on which the sovereign and his 
ministers have to pass orders every day in Oude,” he comments.^ 

Reference to the Bengal Public Consultations shovrs that in the 
first half of the eighteenth century, the factors of the East India 
Company firequently availed themselves of the services of the 
news-writers to acquaint the Indian Courts of items of intelligence. 
Thus, on March 27, 1704, we find that one Ramachandra, a vakil, 
is to be sent to Hugh and is to write down in his own language fiie 
following directions:“He is to declare to the Governor, tiie Buxie 
and Wacca Nevis that we have appointed him vacqueel in Hugh 
for the afi^s of the English.” 

Complaiuts on the part of the Company’s representatives were 
also sought to be published in. the news-letters and, thereby, 
redressed It will be seen, therefore, that Indian rulers were fully 
ahve to the necessity of extensive channels of information and that 
the news-letters were of importance, as witness the pubhdiy 
desired in them by the factors of the East India Company. Anodier 
interesting fact is that considerable freedom of (hscussion was 
allowed in the Moghul akhbars; an example which was certainly 
not always followed by their English successors. 

We have, however, anticipated our survey by some four 
himdred years and must retrace our steps to the early days of 
printing. The first printers are generally acknowledged to be the 
Chinese and a book bearing the statement ‘-^Printed on May-ii>' 
868, by Wang Chich, for free general distribution, in order in 
deep reverence to perpetuate tiie memory of his paraits” is 
considered to be the oldest printed book in existence. It was 
discovered in 1900 in- the Chinese province of Kansu. 

^ Rambles and Recollections^ p. 249 (1844). 

^Journey Through the Kingdom of Oude, Vol. I, pp. 67-69. 
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Movable type was first used iu Chioa by Pi Sheng between 
1041 and 1049. The precise date of the European invention of 
printing from movable type is not known but it was independent 
of the Qbinese discovery and is generally given as about 1440. 
It is doubtful whether the method of “blodc book” printing (that 
is to say the process whereby all the words on a page of a book 
are cut by hand on to a soHd block of wood) preceded or was 
invented simultaneously with movable type printing. According 
to one authority, no extant block book bears a date earlier tHan 
1470. Pictorial prints were, of course, produced by this method 
both in the East and the West firom as early as the eighth century. 

Germany, France, Holland and Italy have aU claimed, at some 
time or other, to have been the birthplace of printing from 
movable tjrpes. Johann Gutenberg of Mainz (whose name has been 
perpetuated by his famous edition of the Bible) is, however, 
generally conceded to be the inventor of printing. Types cast in a 
mould at his foundry were used for certain letters of indulgence 
issued in 1454 and 1455 and a year later the famous Vulgate Bible 
was published. The Mowing year (1457) the Mainz psalter was 
produced bearing, for the first time, the name of the printer and 
the place and date of printing. 

In 1464 two Germans, Sweynheym and Pannartz, migrated to 
Italy and set up a printing press at Subiaco, near Rome. Five 
years later, two others began work iu Venice. Nicolas Jenson, a 
Frenchman, and Aldus AMutius, an Italian, contributed to ^e 
art of printing and the spread of learning by mechanical improve- 
ments. The latter gained fame by his edition of the classics in small 
inexpensive volumes. By 1470 printing had been introduced into 
France, at Paris, by three Gennans, while about the same time 
work was also being undertaken in Swiuerland, Holland and 
Bdgium. 

I William Caxton, England’s first printer, had learned the art in 
f Cologne after having Hved in the Low Countries for some thirty 
^ years. With a colleague. Colard Mansion, he started a printing 
* business at Bruges but in 1476 he returned to England and set up 
a press at “ The Red Pale ” in the Almonry at Westminster. 
Hitherto, nearly all printing had been in Latin but Caxton, as is 
well known, printed in English and during a period of some 
fifteen years produced about a hundred volumes. 

With the devdopment of printing, lean^ no longer remained 
the monopoly of those to whom manuscript texts were available. 
The Church was, of course, the .chief patron of the printing press 
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and some of the finest types were cut for use in mass-books, 
psalters, breviaries, bibles and rituals. At the. same time, some 
Church authorities did not take an altogether calm view of the 
new invention and it was feared that the spread of the liberty of 
thought might have an adverse effect on the discipline of its 
members. This fear was, to some extent, responsible for the 
deterioration in the art of printing which became noticeable in 
sixteenth century worL But that the invention was a great 
stimulant both to intellectual and artistic endeavour, there is no 
doubt. The rival merits of “gothic” as opposed to the “humanistic” 
forms of “toman” and “italic” types (fhiits of the Renaissance) 
were subjects of keen discussion and we get the characteristic 
differences of the German and Italian schools of printing— 
though some Germans who had migrated to Italy were members 
of the latter. Many well-known names are connected with the 
history of printing, in addition to those ahr^dy mentioned. 
Desiderius Erasmus, the great Dutch scholar, was associated with 
John Froben, the most famous of all Swiss printers. Other 
important printers’ names are perpfetuated through the t3?pes they 
originated or popularised as, for example, Garamond, Caslon, 
van Dyck, Bodoni, Baskerville and Didot.^ 

In 1495, Aldus Manutius Romanus, to whom we have already 
r^erred, opened his fiunous press in Venice. It was three years 
after this that Vasco da Gama ‘discovered’ India. The original 
Portuguese settlers were followed by a number of Jesuits who 
'arriv^ in Goa about the middle of the second quarter of the 
sixteenth century. In their task of conversion they needed quick 
means of printing and two presses were ordered firom Europe. 
These presses arrived in 1550 but nothing seems to have been 
published till 1557 when a Catechism— the first book to be printed 
in India— was -pruned' tlhd arcuiaed. St. Francis Xavier is 
reputed to be the author of this Catechism &om which pupils at 
the Jesuit colleges of St. Paul and Rachol were mstructed.^ 

Associated with the Jesuit Fathers of Goa was an English Jesuit, 
Thomas Stevens, who, after training at Winchester, Oxford ancl 
Rome^ landed in Goa in 1579. Stevens is believed to be the first 
Englishman to have lived in India. He worked in the country for 
for^ years and died there in 1619 at the age of seventy. According 

^ See A History 0/ Printing, Its Development During Five Hundred Years, 
by J. C. Oswald (1928). 

* See Oriented Conquests, by Father Fiands de Souza, Vol. I, p. 19 ; History 
ef Goa, by Fonseca, p. 58. 
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to the author of Oriente Cmqiastado,^ Steveos translated a 
Portuguese Primer into the local language for the use of the 
college pupils. 

In 1577, twenty years after the publication of the Goan 
catechism, but two years before Stevens’ arrival in India, John 
Gonsalves, a Spanish Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus, cast 
for the first time a set of Malayalam-Tamil characters with which 
he printed a translation of St. Francis Xavier’s Christian Doctrine. 
Church authorities have differed on whether the book was printed 
in Malayalam or Tamil and whether the press was located at 
Cochin or VjTpicotta. According to Father Paulinus, the printing 
was in Tamil.* Father Francis dc Souza, on the other hand, m 
his account refers to it having been in Malayalam. The former 
authority is also responsible for the view that the site of the press 
was Cochin.® No copy of the book is known to exist in India and 
the confusion as to the language used is probably due to foreigners 
refening indiscriminately to Malayalam and Tamil as if they were 
the same. 

A year later (1578) another press was established at Punikad, 
a village in the Tinnevelly District. According to Father Paulinus, 
at this press Father John de Faria, S.J., engraved and cast types 
of Tanail letters common to the Fishery and Coromandel Coasts, 
in which he published the Flos Sanctorum.* He adds that there 
were also printed a Christian Doctrine, a copious Confessioi^ 
and other books. “Those provinces adjmired the new invention, 
and Christians as well as Gentiles® asked for those printed books 
and showed much appreciation for them.” 

It has been pointed out by two writers* on this subject that the 
types of John Gonsalves’ press were probably not movable but 
block-types of wood, whereas those of Father de Faria’s press 
were movable and, therefore, a great advance on the earlier work. 

A press was set up at Vypicotta in i6oa. Accordis® to one 
authority: 

“In compliance with the disdplinaiy deaees of the Synod of 
Diamper ( 1599 ) the Jesuits of Vjpicotta were asked to co-operate 
in the reform of the Syrian litur^cal books used in Malabar. We 

^ Father Frauds de Souza. 

* Viaggio edle Indie Orientdi da Fra PaoUno di San Bartolomeo, CameStemo 
Scedzo. Rome : 1796, p. ^46. 

* India OrientaSs Christuma, Rome (1794), p. x8x. 

Mbid. M.e., Hindus. 

* Bishop Medleycott in The Memgalore Magaxme, June ipox,* Rt. Revr, leo 
Frosetpio, Bishc^ of Calicut, in The Nett) Reoiea. 
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thus find them at this time in correspondence with Rome, whence 
they hoped to obtain Missals and other liturgical books of the 
Chaldean Churdr. 

But instead of the Missals that had been asked for, Pope Qement 
VIII sent them a press with Chaldean types. It was brought in 
1602 by Father Albert Laertius, S.J., and set up at Vypicotta. 
The first book printed there was a literal translation of the Roman 
Ceremonial and of the Exorcisms and Blessings contained in the 
Missal. The Syrian Missal and Breviary, as expurgated by Fr. 
Francis Roz, S.J., who had succeeded Mar Abraham as Archbishop 
of Malabar, was next taken in hand. 

These books were written in Syriac (or Chaldean) with notes and 
explanations in Malayalam printed in Syriac script— a manner of 
writing even now called Carson.”^ 

The next printing press in India was not established till 1679 
at Ambalakad, a village twenty miles south of Trichur, where the 
first Tamil-Portuguese Dictionary was published. One reason 
for the slowness with which printing devdoped in India was the 
Moghul practice of employing calligraphists to copy books of 
note. Visiting India about 1689, the Rev. J. Ovington wrote: 

“Neither have they endeavoured to transcribe the art of printing; 
that would diminish the repute and livelihood of their scrivans 
who maintain numerous faimlies by their pen.”* 

As we have already noted, the ^utho^ities, both rdi^ous and 
secular, were apprehensive of the effect of printing and in several' 
countries, includin g England, rq)ressive measures were taken 
against its advancement. Never^dess, artists and craftsmen 
continued to experiment and evolve new types and though the 
s tandar d was not always so high as that of some of the previous 
work, the museums and libraries of Europe are rich with the 
products of these early printers. 

The art of printing, however, is only incidental to the main 
enquiry since it was but one phase of the movement of intellectual 
and territorial expansion which was taking place throughout 
Europe. It is necessary to recall at this stage that four years after 
Father Stevens arrived in India, that is to say in 1583, four other 
Englishmen landed in Goa— more by aeddent, though, thm by 
design. They were John Newbery, an adventurous London 
merchant who had previously made the overland journey to the 
East, Ralph Fitch, another trader, William Leeds, a gem-polisher, 

^ The New Review : article by the Rt. Rev. Leo Proserpio, Bishop of Calicut. 

* A Voyage to Swat in 1689, by the Rev. J. Ovington, pp. 251-2. 
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and James Storey, a painter who, in pursuit of adventure and 
fortune, had been allowed to accompany the merchants at his own 
expense. Their intention had been to find their way to the Far 
East by the overland route from Syria; Newbery, tibe leader of 
the paJ^, had letters of introduction from Queen Elizabeth to 
the Moghul Emperor of India, Akbar, as well as to the “King 
of China.” 

The main object of the expedition, as indeed was the object 
of all the attempts to penetrate commercially into the East, was 
to find markets for English wooUens. A subsidiary purpose was 
the setting up of direct trading contacts with the Orient for spices 
and certain manufiictured articles. Hitherto, this commerce had 
been in the hands of the Levant merchants and Spain and 
Portugal were claiming monopolistic rights in the trade. It was 
not surprising; therefore, that when the four adventurers reached 
the island of Hormuz, in the Persian Gulf, the Portuguese 
Governor there became suspicious of their intentions and had 
them shipped oflf to Goa to be dealt with by the Portuguese 
Viceroy in that territory. They landed in Goa m 1583. After 
many vicissitudes, they were given their liberty on condition that 
they did not leave the Portuguese domain. At the end of some 
four months, the three merchants wearied of this restriction and 
decided to seek fortune farther afield. 

Leeds, the gem merchant, eventually accepted service with the 
Emperor Akbar. Newbery set out to return to England but died 
on the way from India to Persia. Fitch, as he had previously 
promised Newbery, continued his travds and, following the 
Jumna river, visited Allahabad, Benares, Patna and Tanda, there- 
after going to Gooch Behar. He set out to return to England in 
1589 and arrived in his native country in 1591, after an absence of 
over eight years. Storey had been invited to enter the Order of 
Jesuits as they required a painter to decorate their churches. It is 
known that he did not remain with the Fathers but his actual end 
is obscure. 

Merchants in London, ever anxious for expansion of trade, 
were by now becoming deeply interested in the prospects which 
the stories of returned trav^ers hdd out. Describing Agra as he 
saw it in 1584, Ralph Fitch wrote: 

“Hither is great resort of merchants finm Persia and out of India, 
and very much m archa nd ise of silke and cloth, and of piedous 
stones, both rubies, diamants, and pearles.” 
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Refeniog to his voyage down the Jumna, he said: 

“I went from Agra to Satagam in Bengala, in the companie of 
one hundred and fourescore boates laden with salt, opium, hinge 
(asafbetida), lead, carpets, and divers other commodities, downe 
the river Jemena.” 

Fitdbi also rqx>rted that gold was found at Fatanaw (Patna): 
“they digge deepe pits in the earth, and washe the earth in great 
holies, and therein they find the gold, and they make the pits 
round about with bricke, that the earth M not in.” Further: 

‘ ‘There is a trade of cotton and doth of cotton, much sugar, wifidh 
they carry firom hence to Bengal and India, very much opium and 
other commodities.” 

“When the Porti^als,” wrote Fitch for the benefit of the 
merchants in London, “go horn Macao in China to Japan, they 
carry much white silke, golde, muske, and porcelanes, and they 
bring firom thence nothing but silver. They have a great caracke 
whi^ goeth thither every yere, and she bringeth from thence 
every yere above six htmdred thousand crusadoes (a Portuguese 
gold coin); and all this silver of Japan, and two hundred thousand 
crusadoes more in silver which they bring yeerely out of India, 
they imploy to their great advantage in China; and they bring 
from thence golde, muske, silke, copper, porcelanes, and many 
other things very costly and gilded.” 

The information that such travelleis as Fitch were able to 
impart amounted to important commercial intelligence and the 
interest on the part of London merchants which had been in 
existence ever since Cabot had set out almost a hundred years 
earlier to find a sea route to the East, now took a more tangible 
form. In 1599 subscription lists were opened for a company to 
develop the new East India trade. Progress was, however, 
impeded because Queen Elizabeth was not willing to give to 
consent to the formation of the company pending Ae conclusion 
of peace with Spain. By December 31, 1600, as is well known, 
the royal char ter was granted and the company was incorporated 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London Tradiog into the East Indies.” 

On the 13th February, 1601, five vessels belonging to the new 
company set out on the long voyage to the East. By the 5th June 
the following year they reached Achin in the island of Sumatra. 

Just about this time a Levant merchant, John Midnall, wa^, 
like his predecessor Newbery, undertaking an overland route to 
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India. After a long journey through Persia and Afghanistan he 
reached Lahore in 1603 and, again like Newbery, presented 
himself at the court of the Emperor Akbar. He seems to have 
represented that he had ambassadorial credentials and, as a result, 
secured certain trading privileges for his couuti y. Some five years 
later he returned to England to secure support from the East 
India Company. Subsequently, he made a .second voyage to 
India, where he died in 1614; the only Englishman to have visited 
the courts of Akbar and his son, Jehangir. 

The Company’s Second Voyage began in March, 1604 and 
the Third Voyage in April, 1607. 

Reference must now be made to an adventurous Englishman 
whose exploits are well known. He was William Hawkins— 'in 
charge of the ifecter— one of the three ships belonging to the 
Company’s Third Voyage. Some sixteen months after leaving 
England, this vessel anchored off the mouth of the river Tapti 
in Surat and achieved the distinction of being the iinst English 
ship to reach an Indian port. Anxious to follow up this advantage, 
Hawkins eventually arrived at Agra and presented a letter to die 
Emperor Jehangir which he had brought from King James. He 
was evidently attracted by the atmosphere, for he became attached 
to the Moghul court and lived as a Mohammedan. After 
experiencing periods of popularity and unpopul.'u ity, he left Agra 
at the end of 1611 to return to England. He did not, however, ‘ 
survive to relate his experiences for he expired two years later 
towards the end of the voyage home. 

In the meantime, the East India Company had been sending 
out successive fleets and about the time of Hawkins’ death, the 
Eighth Voyage was in progress. It had been the practice during 
these voyages for “factors,” or merchants, to be left behind in 
various centres for commerce in the East Indies. Their duty was 
to buy commodities when favourable prices ruled and retain 
them until another fleet from England reached the port and to 
sell the exports from England from time to time as the market 
was fevourable. The chief articles brought from England were 
woollens, rabbit skins, tin, quicksilver and amber, while the return 
cargoes generally consisted of calicoes, indigo, spices, pepper, 
silk and saltpetre. 

Not only was there this direct trade between the East and West, 
but the foundations were also laid for an entrepreneur trade in 
the goods of India for purchasers in the various islands of the 
Malay Archipdagp where the printed calicoes of southern India 
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were much appreciated. Eu^sh merchants were not alone in this 
trade which was also being pursu^ with vigour, and more success, 
by their Dutch and Portuguese rivals. So severe was the competi- 
tion during these years — 1610-1615 — pressure was brought 
to bear upon the authorities in England by the East India 
Company for the exertion of aU possible influence upon the 
Netherlands for the conclusion of some mutual treaty between 
that country and the British merchants for the division of the 
trade of the East Indies. Negotiations were opened but it was not 
imtil many years later that an amicable settlement was arrived at. 

In the beginning of 1613 the Emperor Jdiangir issued an 
imperial firman providing, among other things, that protection 
should be given to the English merchants and ^eir goods while 
on Indian territory, that trade should be freely permitted subject 
to the payment of the usual customs duties, and that an English 
representative should be appointed to the Moghul court. 

Arising from this last provision, and also the conviction in 
London that it would not be advisable to leave the diplomatic 
aspect of the newly developing relations in the hands of merchants, 
Sir Thomas Roe was sent as ambassador to the Court of Jehangir 
where, as is generally known, he stayed for over three years. His 
letters (as well as those of his chaplain, Terry) show him to have 
been well qualified to act as his coimtry’s combined diplomatic 
representative, trade conunissioner and political correspondent. 

By now the British coimection with India had reached a 
point where diplomatic relations had been established with the 
r uling house, “factories” were flourishing at Surat, Masulipatam 
and Hugh, and sundry traders, chaplains, ships’ surgeons and 
others had found their way to India. 

This was a time when the possibilities of trade expansion were 
being realised aU over the Continent and the private advices 
exchanged between merchants began to be supplemented by 
printed news-sheets. The first of these pamphlets to be published 
regularly was issued in Germany; the Avisa Relation Oder Zeitung, 
first printed in 1609. In 1611 Nathaniel Butter, a freeman of the 
Stationers’ Company, published his Nezoes from Spain, and this 
was followed by the Antwerp Nieuwe Tijdingen. In May, 1622, was 
issued what is now conceded to be the first En^sh newspaper. 
The Weekly Nezoes from Italy, Germany, etc., published in London 
by Nicholas Bourne and Thomas Archer. On the appearance of 
the Weekly Newes, Nathaniel Butter published a rival quarto 
sheet with the title Nezoes from Most Parts of Christendom and 
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eventually the rivals combined their efforts in a venture named 
Newes of the Present Week. Archer’s Mercurius Britanmcm 
(1625-27) followed. Printing presses were licensed and foreign 
news was taxed; nevertheless a number of news sheets relating to 
events in various parts of Europe were published from time to time 
and the roots of the press may be said to have been established. 

The progress of these sheets was, however, checked by the 
Star Chamber edict in 1632 against the printing of news from 
foreign countries. Charles I had made peace with Spain in 1629 
and with France in 1630 and was at this time engaged in filling 
his exchequer by all manner of means and in trying to extirpate 
Puritanism. But in 1641 the Long Parliament abolished ^e Star 
Chamber and the other extraordinary courts used by the King 
for his purposes, and the press was for the time being relatively 
free. 

It was the struggle between the King and Parliament, between 
the Catholics and the Puritans, which provided the material for 
the many brilliant pens of the early pamphleteers and journalists 
who founded the British Press. 
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1641 Abolition of Star Chamber and freeing of press; Shah Tehan 
Emperor of India. 

1644 John Milton writes Areopctgitica claiming the right of liberty of 
expression in print. 

1695 Parliament declines to continue the censorship of the press; 
William III King of England; Aurangzcb Emperor of TnHia 

1702 First English daily newspajx'r published— the Dcdly Courmt', 
Anne Queen of England. 

1704 Daniel Defoe starts his Revim. 

1709 Richard Steele founds the Tatkr. 

1710 Jonathan Swift associated with the Examiner. 

1711 Joseph Addison and Richard Steele contribute to the Spectator. 

1712 Newspaper development affected by imposition of Stamp Act. 

1750 Dr. Johnson jpublishes the Rambler, George II King of England; 
Dupleix fighting for French supremacy in India. 

1761 John Wilkes founds the North Briton and wages campaign for 
liberty to express opinion; George III King of England. 



CHAPTER TWO 


EARLY PERIODICALS 

The freeing of the press in 1641 led to two important devdop- 
ments; the expansion of what had previously been news-sheets 
into publications containing views and, consequently, the 
emergence of political joumahsm. The conflict out of which the 
press had been bom (the struggle between King and Parliament) 
was evidence of a growing desire for power on ihe part of a wider 
cirde of people than had hitherto wielded authority and this led 
to an ever inaeasing desire for knowledge. The writers of news- 
letters found that their endeavours were appreciated in the 
provinces and their numbers grew. Macaulay reconsttucted the 
Ufe of these pioneer joumahsts when he wrote: 

“The news-writer rambled from coffee-room to coffee-room 
collecting reports, squeezed himself into the Sessions House at the 
Old Bailey if there was an interesting trial, nay, perhaps obtained 
permission to the gallery of Whitehall and noticed how the King 

• and Duke looked. In this way he gathered materials for weekly 
epistles destined to enlighten some country town or some bench 
of rustic magistrates. Such were the sources &om which the 
inhabitants of the largest provindal dries, and the great body of 
the gentry and dergy, learned almost all that they knew of the 
history of their own time.”^ 

Most of these news-letters were, of course, in manuscript 
though some were later printed to imitate calligraphy. Payment 
was generally by yearly subscription and it is interesting to note 
that this intimate type of correspondentsbip between political 
commentator and reader has recently been revived by some 
well-known publicists. 

The growing interest in the proceedin g s of Parliament was 
shown by the publication, in November, 1641, of a periodical 
named The Head of Several Proceedings in the Resent ParUment 
which soon became a weddy with the title Diurnal Occurrences. 
This publication was Mowed on January 31, 1642, by a Perfect 
Diur^ of the Passages in Parliament. 

Until January, 1643, these journals were expressive of the 

* History of England, Chapter 3 , p. 405- 
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parliamentary point of view but during this month there was 
published at Oxford the first Royalist diurnal with the title, 
Mercurius Aulicus, a Diurnal commwncating the intelligence and 
Claires of the Court to the rest of the Kingdom. This was Mowed 
by Mercurius Academcus, edited by Sir John Berkcnhead, a 
Mow of M Souls. 

The first Civil War was then in progress, the majority of the 
nobiHty being on the side of the king, and the rising number of 
traders who had previously been cr«tsmen and yeoman, giving 
their allegiance to Parliament. Reference to the journals of the 
period shows that the scribes of both sides made full use of iheir 
powers of invective. It was during the same year that Richard 
Collings, a Parliamentarian, began his Kingdom's Weekly 
Intelligencer and his Mercurius Civicus. 

As the struggle persisted and public interest grew, the number 
of newspapers maeased. Reports of battles all over the country 
were supplied by the scribes, while Parliament employed an 
oflBicial “Scoutmaster-General” who had messengers attached to 
the chief Roundhead armies. It was the duty of these messengers 
to render detailed accounts to Westminster which, after being 
read to the Commons, were despatched to the various journals 
for dissemination to the public. There is thus a very old precedent 
for the Press Officers who are attached to-day to various 
Government Departments. 

The most brilliant historian can hardly convey to us the 
atmosphere of Stuart days as vividly as can reference to these 
contemporary journals; me bitterness and misery of civil war. 
Yet another era in the history of the press began on January ^o, 
1649, with the esecution of Charles I and the establishment of 
the Commonwealth. 

Once more, by a new Act of Parliament in 1649, the freedom of 
the press was restricted. Amongst the measures adopted by 
Cromwell in his desire to permanently abolish the monarchy md 
the House of Lords, was a rigid control of publications which 
were strictly confined to official journals. Amongst these were 
A Brigf Relation, Severall Proceedings in Parliament, A Perfect 
DiumaU and Mercurius Politicus. 

Mention of the last-named brings us to one of the greatest 
figures in English literature, John Milton, for he wm the editor 
of Mercurius Politicus for about a year. For the last eigbt years or 
so he had been publishing pamphlets on behalf of the Puritans and 
Church reform and in one of them (JTke Reason of Church Govern- 
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ment) he records how the call of duty resolved him to “leave a 
calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and confident 
thoughts, to embark on a troubled sea of noise and hoarse 
disputes.” 

It will be recalled that Milton’s unfortunate marriage with a 
young wife who deserted him for two years led him to bring out a 
pamphlet in favour of divorce in which he dedared that the idea 
of the sacramental sanctity of marriage was a clerical invention and 
superstition. He opooly declared Ms authorsMp and ran con- 
siderable risks in giving expression to what was then so heretical 
a view. This was followed by a treatise Of Education and a further 
pampMet on divorce, addressed especially to the clergy. This was 
in 1644 during the First Civil War and the indignation of the 
clergy was given full expression when sermons were preachied 
against him and efforts were made to secure a p arliamentar y 
censure on his writings. The dispute was brought to a crisis by 
the Stationers’ Company on the grounds that Milton’s first 
treatise on divorce, though published imm ediately after the 
“Printing Ordinance,” requiring all publications to be licensed 
and registered at the Stationers’ Company, did not comply with 
the regulations. A petition was presented by the Stationers to the 
House of Commons and the matter came before a committee of 
both Houses. 

As a result, Milton ^te Ms femous defence of free expression 
of thought} Aree^agitica, a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing^ to the Parliament of England.' If 
attacked the censorsMp of the press and the syston of licensing 
and was d^berately published without a license. Though the 
pampMet did not result in the repeal of the ordinance, it certainly 
led to greater liberty of expression. 

In 1649 came the Commonwealth and Aiilton’s appointment as 
Latin secretary, a post where he was required to translate into 
Latin (the official language for diplomatic documents) letters 
written to and received firom foreign courts. Two years later he 
became superintending editor of the Mercurius Politicos and was 
the author of some of the leading articles. The actual editor was 
Marchamont Nedham, a not too spmpulous writer who, however, 
possessed a vigorous style. 

With the accession of Charles II in 1660, the Mercurius PoHticus 
and the Kingdome's Intelligencer were discontinued but in their 
place were published, the Intelligencer and the Newes. Five years 
later appeared the first issue of the Oxford Gazette, published 
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twice weekly. In February, 1666, the Oxford Gazette became the 
London Gazette and it has been published twice a week ever 
since as the organ of Government for the publication of official 
notices. 

The press went through various vicissitudes during the reiga 
of James 11 , the Revolution, and the reigns of William III and 
Mary. In 1693 the censorship was abandoned and a new impetus 
given to the profession. 

The events leading to the establishment of the freedom of the 
British Press have been vividly described by Macaulay: 

“While the Abbey was hanging with black for the funeral of the 
Queen (Mary II) the Commons came to a vote, which at the time 
attracted little attention, which produced no excitement, which 
has been loft unnoticed by voluminous annalists, and of which 
the history can be but imperfectly traced in the Journals of the 
House, but which has done more for liberty and for civilisation 
than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights. Karly in the session 
a select committee had been appointed to ascertain what temporary 
statutes were about to expire, and to consider which of these 
statutes it might be expedient to continue. The report was made; 
and all the recommendations in the report were adopted, wiUi one 
exception. Among the laws which the Committee thought that it 
would be advisable to renew was the law which subjected the 
to a censorship. The question was put, ‘that the House do s®cee 
with the Conunittce in the Resolution that the Act entitled an Act 
for preventii^ Abuses in printing seditious, treasonable, and 
unlicensed Pamphlets, and for regulating of Printing and Printing 
Presses, be continued.’ The Speaker pronounced that the Noes 
had it; and the Ayes did not think fit to divide.” 

This happened in 1695 and amongst the imporliint consequences 
was the number of provincial newspapers which began publication 
and the appearance on March ii, 1702 of the first English daily 
newspaper— the DaUy Courant. Published at “Fleet Bridge," the 
Courant began its career with the promise that it would give “all 
the material news as soon as every post arrives, and is confined to 
half the compass, to save the public at least hatf the impertinences 
of ordinary newspapers.” Rarely did the newspapers of Queen 
Anne’s reign commit themselves to opinions, but the news 
columns and the advertisements faithfully reflect the spirit of 
the period. 

Contemporary opinion is to be found more in the weekly papers 
and another powerful writer, Daniel Defoe, has left us his 
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impressions. At the age of 38 he had gained some notoriety by his 
remarkable Essay on Projects (1698) in which he made a number 
of advanced suggestions concerning the managemait of banks, 
friendly and insurance societies, lunatic asylums, academies, 
military collies and high schools for women. Defoe also wrote 
a number of pamphlets on the rdigious controversies of the 
day for which he ultimately suffered a term of imprisonment, 
though this did not deter him from continuing to vraite 
pamphlets. 

In 1704, the year in which he was released, Defoe, or de Foe, 
as he was alternatively known, started The Review, the only 
complete copy of which is in the British Museum. This paper, 
which was issued during the greater part of its existence t^ee 
times a w^, was entirely written by Defoe and he showed 
extreme skill both as a commentator and as a special reporter. 
His partiality for the foreign policy of the Tories and for the home 
policy of the Whigs caused him to be charged with insincerity. 
Indeed, it was ascertained nearly a hundred and fifty years after 
his death that he had acted, in his journalistic capacity, as a govern- 
ment agent. He is, of course, universally known for his Life and 
Strange Surprizing Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, published in 
1719. We are, however, only concerned with his journalistic work 
and it may be added that Defoe is considered by some to have 
been the originator of the serial story. His Review was dis- 
continued in 1713 and between 1716 and 1720 he brought out a 
monthly with an old tide, Mercurius PoUticm. 

Another famous name now claim s our attention — ^that of Edward 
Lloyd who, in 1696, started a tri-weekly paper, Lloyd’s News, 
which after a brief existence, was discontinued for nearly thirty 
y^s when it was revived under the tide, Lloyd’s List. This sheet 
still exists to-day as a daily. 

From Defoe and Lloyd we now come to three of the most 
famous of British journalists, Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), 
.^chMd Stede (1672-1729) and Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 
whose names are imperishably associated with the profession 
they adorned. 

Svrift, as is well known, was bom in Dublin and later became 
Dean of St. Patrick’s in that dty. His skill as a satirist became 
appreciated with his Pindaric Odes and his Battle of the Books and, 
later, his Tale of a Tub. He also wrote on religious questions and 
proved hiinself a master of irony vrith his Argument to prove that 
the abolishing of Christianity in Breland may, as thirds now stand, 
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be attended vdth some incorweniences. As a journalist, he his 
name by becoming known as the father of the leading article. 
For 33 issues he had control of the Examiner (from NovefiiBJSET" 
1710 to June, 1711), an organ established to expound tihe Tory 
viewpoint. He was also the author of a number of pamphlets and 
an acknowledged power in the land, until his transfer took him 
to Dublin. Best remembered for his Travels Into Several Remote 
Nations of the World by “Lemuel Gulliver,” Swift is one of the 
most tragic and yet significant figures in English literature. He 
longed for power and wielded his pen with amazing dexteritj^, 
his influence on successive generations of writers has been 
profound. 

Richard Steele was also an Irishman who, on going to Charter- 
house in 1684, first met Addison— -thus beginning a friendship 
which was destined to be of such importance to English literature. 
Their association was continued at Oxford and again when Steele 
started the Toiler in 1709. It was published three times a we^ 
and was partly a newspaper, and partly a record of political and 
society activities. The paper was already established when Addison 
joined his friend; in fact he only contributed to forty-two of the 
two hundred and seventy-one issues of the Tatler. In January, 
1711, it ceased publication, but was followed two months later 
by the„Spect<H!or, Addison being the chief contributor while Steele 
supplied much of the inspiration. The paper was to be non- 
political and, as it declared in its tenth number, was to “bring 
philosophy out of the closets and libraries, schools and coU^es, 
to dww in clubs and assemblies; at tea-tables and in coffee- 
houses.” For nearly two years the paper was the ddight of its 
readers and, thou^ it had a short me, the comments of Mr. 
Spectator and his fellow club members set a standard between 
the intolerance of the Puritans and the excesses of the Restoration 
period. 

Addison was, said Macaulay, a “consummate painter of life 
and maimers” and a “great satirist who alone knew how to use 
ridicule without abusing it; who, without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, 
after a long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 
led astray by profligacy and virtue by fanaticism.” 

Both Stede and Addison were Whigs, but a year before the 
latter’s death (in 1719) they became estranged over a political 
controversy though there was never any doubt of the esteem in 
which they held one another. Steele lived for another ten years 
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and brought out a number of other journals besides the Tatler 
and the Spectator. 

In the meantime, the ever-growing influence of the press was 
causing concern to the Government of the day which was also 
anxious for increased sources of revenue. Therefore, it was 
decided to tax the newspapers by imposing (in 1712) a duty of a 
halfpenny on papers of half a sheet or less and a penny on those 
ranging &om ht^ a sheet to a full sheet. This was one of the 
reasons for the short life of the Spectator. In the aggregate, how- 
ever, the number of papers did not diminish. In &ct, the political 
intrigues of the day led to a decided increase in the journals in 
circulation. 

The Stamp Act was made more stringent towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century but in spite of diis the number of news- 
papers rose rapidly. It was estimated that, taking an average of 
three years, the total of newspapers sold annu^y in Inland 
in 1753 was 7,411,757 and by 1767 the number was 11,300,980. 
Ten years later the number of newspapers published in London 
alone was estimated at fifty-three. 

The second half of the eighteenth century brings us to Dr. 
Johnson’s bi-weekly vthe J&w w fefe t^’Started in 1750, and his weddy, 
,.theJi?/«-,(i758). Three years later appeared the notorious., A&rii 
Briton, whose founder, John Wilkes, exerted a far-reaching 
influence on the development of the press. His determined fight 
f<a:-the^ liherty . of . the presa culmin^ed in victory in 1772 when 
the right to publish parliamentary reports was established. 
Profligate though hi many ways he was, Wilkes’ courage and 
determination earned not only greater freedom for the press, 
but caused the dononstrations of popular will which led to 
greater freedom of the public. 

From the early days of its establishment^ journalism had 
been a dangerous profession,, tp those in authority and to its 
practitioners. Authors and printers were liable not only to 
imprisonment but to flogging, mutilation and torture. Milton had 
said: “Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above aU liberties.”^ Defoe had declared: 
“If I might give a short hint to a public writer, it would be to 
tdl him his fete. If he regards truth, let him expect mah^^dom 
on both sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the 
course I take myself.” And Wilkes concluded his attack on Lord 
Bute in the famous “No 45” of the North Briton with: “The 
i “In Praise of England,” fiom Areopagitica. 
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prerogative of the Crown is to exert the constitutional powers 
entrusted to it in a way, not of blind favour and partiality, but of 
wisdom and judgment. This is the spirit of our constitution. The 
people too have their prerogative, and, I hope, the fine words of 
Dryden will be engraven on our hearts: 

‘Freedom is the English sntjeci's Prerogative.’ ” 

It is well known how George III took deep personal offence 
at the article and how, under a general warrant, Wilkes and 
forty-eight others were seized and thrown into the Tower. A week 
later he was released on the ground that his arrest was a breach 
of privilege, since he was a Member of Parliament, and eventually 
general warrants were declared illegal. The story of Wilkes’ 
subsequent outlawry for nearly four years as a cortscqucncc of an 
obscene parody of which he was part author does not concern 
us here. But the printing of this was never completed and it has 
been established that Wilkes’ enemies did not shrink from 
forgery. He was frequently elected to Parliament and just as 
frequently expeUed. “Wilkes and Liberty” has become a cry 
which has passed into the annals of English history, for he 
secured not only the freedom of the press but by his courage and 
persistence, freedom of choice for the electors. 

The leading daily paper in the middle of the eighteenth century 
was the Public Advertiser, previously known as the General 
Advertiser and for some time as the London Daily Post. Reference 
to this journal provides our link with India for in its columns 
appeared the famova. Letters of Junius which have been ascribed 
to Sir Philip Francis. Later, in 1774, he was to serve under Warren 
Hastings in the newly constituted Supreme Council of Bengal 
and become the Governor-General’s bitter antagonist. In his 
essay on Warren Hastings, Macaulay refers to Francis’ ability and 
says that “His acknowledged compositions prove that he possessed 
considerable eloquence and information. Several years passed in 
the public oflSces had formed him to habits of business. . . . 
Was he the author of the Letters ofjumusi Our own firm belief 
is that he was.’”' 

Here it is sufficient to note that the. Letters of Junius, which 
were aimed at discrediting the ministry of the DtSke of Grafton 
(who had succeeded Chadiam on his withdrawal because of ill- 
health) greatly increased the circulation of the PtAlk Advertiser 

‘ Historical Essays (Nelson), p. 405. 
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which had been conducted with marked success by Henry 
Woodfall and his son, Henry Samson Wood&U. It is also of 
interest that it has been assumed, from circumstantial evidence, 
that Brands was associated wiA the first .newspaper to be 
published in India. 

Such, in brief, were the origins of British journalism. We shall 
see how its child, the Indian Press, was to develop along closely 
similar lines. There was to be the same spirit of enquiry regarding 
the administration of government and hitherto accepted socid 
customs, as wdl as a parallel demand on the part of an ever 
increasing body of opinion for a share in the control of public 
af^s. 
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CHAPTIR THREE 


EFFECTS OF BRITISH DOMINATION IN INDIA 

^OM liie time of Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy to the Court of 
*u British merchants had been steadily penetrating into 
the Indian contni^t, and they had been followed by soldiers and 
atajrators whose task it was to consoUdate the achievements 
or the East India Company. 

familiar events which 
eventually led to the Bntish domination of India; a period which 

LTreldfof sis? f “ ="757. 

as a resmt of Ae barte of Plassey. In short, as Lord Curzon 
pressed it, the problem then became one of converting the 
Government from the management of the affairs of a mercantile 
company and the m^tary defence of a scattered and precarious 
Er^°°' administration of a vast andV^erfel 

nnJ'fS Act of 1773 was the first attempt to 

? B ® ^‘^“^^tranon of India on a constitution^ 

footog By this Act the former Trading Council in Calcutta was 
^placed by the appointment of a Governor-General with a 

r ^ of Bengal. Decisions were 

to be made m by the majority of those present, the 

Govemor-C^eral havmg a casting vote in the event of an equal 
vote. His sala^ was fixed at ;C25,ooo per annum. Warren Hastmgs 
w^ the firet Governor-General appointed under this Act. 

The task of a^stration was naturaUy bound up with the 
questicm of an dSaent and trained personnel. In order to compre- 

of question, it is desirable to glance 
at the educanonal facilities which existed in India prior to the 
British ocrapation and the measures which were adopted to adapt 

them to the purposes ofthegov^g race. 

T Colbert (Finance Minister to 

i-oms Aiv ot France), Francois Bernier asked the followiiK 
quespons: 

A profound wd universal ignorance is the natural r<\*i> j p nnp;nce 
of such a state of society as I have endeavoured to describe. Is it 
Wtish Oovenmmt in India, Veil. II, p, 51, 
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possible to establish in Ilindoustsn academies and colleges 
properly endowed? Where shall we seek for founders? or, should 
they be found, where are the scholars? W'hcrc the individuals 
whose property is sufficient to support their children at 
college? or, if such individuals exist, who would venture to 
display so dear a proof of wealth? Lastly, if any persons should 
be tempted to commit this great ifopiudnnv, yet where are the 
benefices, the employments, the offices of trust and dignity, ttat 
reqiure ability and sdcnce and arc oilculatcd «» exdtc the 
emulation and the hopes of the young student?" 

Bernier was drawing upon a vet^ intimate knowlalgc of the 
“state of society” of the Moghul kini-vloni when he made these 
observations.^ It was a .society where there was m> incentive to 
build, on the part of private individuals, .since all land belonged to 
the Emperor and landed pnijicrty as well as other forms of wedffi 
could be escheated at any time if the impciial cxfhcqtKT were 
short or the Emperor wished to exprm his anger. 

Bernier was himself a member of the I'aoulty of Medicine 
of the University of Montpellier and at the time he wrote his 
letter to Colbert, Cambridge University had existed as a seat of 
learning for some four hundred years and Oxford University for 
over three hundred years. No comparable institutions existed in 
India at that period. This does not, however, mean that learning 
was not esteemed in that country. Indeed, the love of knowledge 
had an early origin. 

One historian writes of the third century, B.t;.:* 

“The different arts and sdcncea rctxivcd eonsidcmble develop 
ment in this epoch. The curriculum of the t -nivef.ity of Tam 
which was then in its most flourishing amdickm, throws some light 
on the luture of the various subjeas current among men of the 
time. It is said that as many as sixteen branches of learning were 
taught in the different Schools in the University. Medicine 
was espedalh cultivated in Taxila and in the t bjivvrsii v there were 
Schools of Painting, Sculpture, Image-making and Ilandicraffs. 
Astronomy also received the greatest attention of the people of the 
time. Ujjain was then famous as tihe seat of the study of astronomy. 
Veterinary Sdence was actively cultivated in the time of Asoka 
and there were animal hospitals in different parts of the country.” 

In the first century a.d. the Univmity of Nalanda in Bihar 

\Trm)»js in tk« Affltp*'*, by Pmaeois Bernier, tSse-iMB, ed. Constsble 
ana oitutbi^ p. 229* 

* Edueatim in Andm India, by N. N. Menander, p. 6. 
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flourished. According to Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrims 
10,000 students lived at this seat of learning and received free 
education in such subjects as Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Ariih- 
metic, Geometry, Astronomy, Music, Medicine, Philosophy, 
Sanskrit and Pali. 

The medieval period saw the rise of the Mohammedans. Their 
numerous invasions and other internecine wars had a far-reaching 
effect on education. Priests and teachers who had relied on temple 
lands for their incomes, foimd these lands confiscated and thus 
Hindu learning, in the north, entered a period of decline. So 
much for the negative side. Actually, Islam brought a new vision 
to India. 

The Emperor Akbar, who has been described as having been 
“illiterate but not unlearned” and who had resisted the 
attempts of his father, Humayun, to make him a scholar, was fiir 
from being an opponent of education. Indeed, in the famous 
Ain-i-Ahhari by the Emperor’s friend, Abul Fazl, it is laid down: 

“Every boy ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the 
notation peculiar to arithmetic, agriculture, mensuration, geometry, 
astronomy, physiognomy, hous^old matters, the rules of Govern- 
ment, medicine, logic, the tab’i, riyazi, and ilahi sciences, and 
history; all of which may be gradually acquired.”^ 

Further testimony to the love of learning in Moghul days is to 
be found in the writings of contemporary Europeans who visited 
the courts of the Emperors. Sir Thomas Roe, for instance;, 
writes in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury dated Ortober 
30, 16x6: 

“The molaes (mullas) of Mahometijknow somewhat in philosophy 
and mathematiques, are great astrologers, and can talke of 
Areistotie, Eudyde, Averroes (Averrhoes) and other authors.”® 

Under Islam, it will be observed, education was not to be the 
prerogative of a small but all-powerful oligarchy, such as the 
Brahmins, but was to be the birthright, at least in theory, of 
“every boy.” There was a mulla in every village who would gather 
roimd him the children of his followers and teach them the 
important verses of the Koran; in coiurse of time they would learn 
the alphabet and how to decipher the Holy Book of Islam, letter 
by letter. The Muslims also brought with them the belief that 

^ Ain^-Akbariy ed. Blochmaim, p. 279. 

■ The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to Xndia^ ed. Foster, p. 275. 
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before Allah all men are equal, as well as the rersian 
which was to have an important inHucncc on literature. 

Both the Hindus and the Muslims were alive, therefore— in 
their own way— to the need for education, and it might be said 
that it was the long drawn out pcrunl of transition from the rule 
of the Moghuls to that of the British which led to the great 
deterioration of educational facilities in the cigbteciuh century. 

“That the native governments were not inattentive to the 
imporiani object of public education,” wrote Clovernor-dcncral 
Lord Hastings in 1815, “is evinced by the immcrous grants of 
rent-free land, and of luruniarv allow am o-.. for the endowment 
of public seminaries and tlic education of particular descriptions 
of pupils- But in the general disregard «>f csiabU.shcd institutions 
which appears to have marked the steps oi the British (Jovernment 
hitherto, their appropriatioit has been lost sight of, and the funds 
have through an inattention been converted into private property 
by native individuals.”' 

What, then, had been established in the place of these indigenous 
institutions? Christian missionaries had, of course, been long in 
the field; first the Jesuits, and later the Brotcsianis. In this 
connection the work of the Cemuin mis-.ionaiy, Schwartz, who 
was first sent to India by the Danes, but was ailcrwards engaged 
by the English, is well known.* And it is true that in a Dispatch 
of 1659 the Court of Directors of the liast India t^xnpany had 
expressed their desire to prt>p3}*,aic the Gospel by all possible 
means. Then in iddo a proposal was adumbrated that the 
Company’s chaplains should aa as missionaries and that they 
should receive special training for the purpose. But whatever 
education vras imparted by mmionnrie.s was only incidental to 
the main object of convension. 

Newspapers and news books were also circulated during the 
Moghul r^d»e- The Mowing .sumnwry ia the work of §. C. 
SanM, an authority on Indian journalism in Hindu and 
Mohammedan times;* 

“The earliest distinct mcniion of ;mtC"tyiH>gr.iphic newspapers 
is to be found in the MunUtkhii\tt~A!-l.uhah ot' Khali Khan where 
we find the death news of Raja Ram, of the House of Sividi* 
biou^t to the Imperial Ounp by the newspapers. The great 

* Miavte by Lord Moirt, October a (xiM). 

* S« Promotion cflMmint in India ly Sarfy Bwopoen Staimt by Nsnndi 

Nath Law. v r- 

» The Calcutta Revieu, Vol. CXXIV (1907), pp. 353-8, 
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historian also gives us clearly to understand that the mmmnTi 
soldiers in Aurangzeb’s time were supplied with their newspapers. 
We are told by the historian that Aurangzeb allowed great liberty to 
the Press in the matter of news. As an example, he dtes a case of a 
Bengal newspaper commenting rather severely on the matter of 
the Emperor’s relation with his grandson Mirza Azim Oshan. In 
Seir-ul-Mutaqherin, there is a mention made of Kaem Khan, son 
of Jafer Khan, head of the Post and Gazette Office . . . Dining 
the declining period of the Mogul Empire the manuscript Press 
continued their circulation. Thus we find British popular historians 
noticing that in the summer of 1792 the public newspapers of 
Delhi stated that the Emperor had expressed to Madhaji Sindhia 
and the Peshwa his hope that they would enable him to recover 
the imperial tribute from the Bengal Provinces ... I wish to 
mention two famous men who were connected with jo urnalism 
in the eighteenth century. One was Asaf Jah’s minister, Arim-ul- 
Omrah. He was originally a gentleman of the Press but rose in time 
to be Prime Mmister of Asaf Jah. The other was A^za Ali Beg — 
the Imperial Gazetteer (Waqanegaur) — ^the doyen of joumsdsts 
throughout the empire. This officer was in constant attendance 
upon His Majesty. In his time the official intelligencer in Guzerat 
was Abdul Jalecl, a Syed of Belgram, who was also paymaster of 
the forces in that important province.” 

The classical languages of the country, Sanskrit and Arabic 
together with Persian which was the language of the Courts, 
were acquired in some d^ee by the servants of the East India 
Company. As it was desirable ^t further Muslims should be 
trained for service in the Courts, Warren Hastings, who was 
deeply interested in Oriental culture, founded the Calcutta 
Madressa for this purpose in 1781. The course of instruction 
included natural philosophy, theology, law, astronomy, geometry, 
arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, oratory and grammar, subjects 
according to IsUmic culture. There were five teadiers and five 
classes and the students received stipends rising from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 15, according to the class in which they were enrolled.^ 

1784 saw the passage of Pitt’s Act, effecting further reforms in 
the East India Company and thus, again in the language of Lord 
Curzon, “the Company passed from being a narrow and selfish 
commercial oligarchy concerned only with profits and culpably 
indifferent as to means, into a governing organisation in which 
die tradesman was replaced by the statesman.”^ 

^ Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. VIII, p. Bz, 

** British Govemmentin India, Vol, II, p. 156. 
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The new Aa established a Board of Clontrol, rcpi cscniing the 
Government, consisihig of a President and live otlier Privy 
Councillors, including the Chancellor of the Itxchcqucr and one 
Secretary of State. The Board, which was unpaid, was vested 
with authority over civil, military and linancial afi'airs and kd 
access to all records of the Court of DiraTors of the East India 
Company with power to amend the latter’s Despatches to its 
servants in India. Thus began the era of the parliamentary control 
by the British people of the constitutional dcsiinic.s of India, as 
apart from the i)criod of indcpendcni control by the Company, 
representing a minority of traders. But the ( ompany still retained 
control over its commercial interests. 

Though the new system was to prove very difficult in operation, 
it was the Government’s inevitable compromise in dealing with 
the popular demand that because the ('.mnpany’s juonopoly was 
being abused it should be withdrawn. 'Phe record of British ride 
in India might have been very dillercni had there not been so 
much diversity of opinion between the Govemor-Gcncrai on 
the spot and the Court of Directors in Leadcnhall Street and the 
Board of Control in Whitehall. And what was the effect on India 
of this elaborate constitutional super,sinicturc, both designed and 
operated by the natives of a country six thousand miles away? 
In the fanuUdar words of Sir Thomas Munro; 

“The strength of the British Government enables it to put 
down every rcbdlion, to repel cvci^ foreign invasion, and to 
give to its subjects a degree o^rotection which those of no Native 
Power enjoy. Its laws also afford them a security from domestic 
oppression unknown in Native States; but these advantages are 
dearly bought. They are purchased by the sacrifice of inde- 
pendence, of national character, and of whatever renders a people 
respectable. The natives of British provinces may, without fear, 
pursue their different occupations as traders or husbandmen and 
enjoy the fruits of their labours in tranquillity; but none of them 
can look forward to any share in the civil or military government 
of their country. It is from men who either hold or are eligible 
for public life that nations take their character; where no such men 
exist, there can be no energy in any other class of the community. 
No elevation of character can be expected among men who in the 
military line cannot attain to any rank above that of a subedar, 
where they ate as much below an ensign as an ensign is below the 
commander-in-chief, and who in the dvil line can hope for 
nothing beyond some petty judicial or levenue office in which 
they may by corrupt means make up for thdr slender salary.” 
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Forttmately, there were other administrators who deplored the 
neglea of Indian culture, especially as no alternative system of 
education was being substituted. A memorable effort to create an 
educational establishment along Indian lines came in 1792 when 
Jonathan Duncan, the British Resident at Benares (later Governor 
of Bombay) established the Sanskrit college in that city with the 
assis^ce of Lord Cornwallis, the energetic successor of Warren 
Hastings. 

Originally, the establishment consisted of a head pundit, eight 
professors, nine salaried students, and a number of poor children 
who were instruaed gratis, as well as any who wished to pay. 
The course was theology, ritual, medicine, music, mechanical 
arts, grammar, prosody, sacred lexicography, mathematics, 
metaphysics, logic, law, history, ethics, philosophy and poetry. 
The funds for diis College, which later fell into some disrepute, 
were derived from .the surplus revenue accruing from the 
permanent settlement. Mr. Duncan’s view of the advantages of 
such an institution, contamed in a letter to Lord Cornwallis dated 
January i, 1792 is of great interest. He wrote:^ 

“It appeared to me that a part of those funds could not be 
applied to more general advantage or with more local propriety 
thm by the Institution of a Hindoo College or Academy for the 
preservation and cultivation of the Laws, Literature and Rdigion 
of that nation, at this centre of their &ith, and the common resort 
of all their tribes. 

Two important advantages seemed derivable from such an 
establishment, the first to the British name and nation in its 
tendency towards endearing our Government to the native 
Hindoosj by our exceeding in our attention towards them and their 
systems, the care shewn even by their own native princesj for 
although learning has ever been cultivated at Benares, in numerous 
private seminaries, yet no public Institution of the kind here 
proposed ever appears to have existedj to which may, in a con- 
siderable degree, be attributed the great difficulty of now collecting 
complete treatises (although such are well known to have existed) 
on ffie Hindoo region, laws, arts, or sciences; a defect and 
loss which the permanency of a college at Benares must be 
peculiarly well adapted to correct, and recover by a gradual 
collection and correction of the books still to be met (though 
in a very dispersed and imperfect state) so as with care and attention 
and by the assistance and exertions of the possessors and students 
to accumulate at only a small and comparative expense to Govem- 

* Bengal: Past and Present, Pt. VIII, pp. r 30 -r 33 . 
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ment, a precious library of the nuiM imeient and valuable general 
learning and tradition now perhaps existing in any part of the 
globe. . . 

So far as Western secular education was cona-rned, the 
Company showed little disposition towards its infmductitMi ia 
India. When, in 1792, the Cojnpaiu's charter again came before 
the House of Cxjminons for u-newal, Wilborima' (friend of 
Zachary Macaulay, the father of the great writer who was to have 
a considerable influence on Indian olfairs) failed to carry a pro- 
posed clause in the Bill for the cmoui.c'.atK'oi of missionarits 
and schoolmasters to be sent to India. Ijj reply to the pn>posal, 
the opposition party in the Cltntrt of Directors urged that "the 
Hindus had as good a system of faith atui of nw>rnls as most people 
and that it would be madness 10 attempt their conversion or to 
give them any more learning or any other lU-.cripii.)!! ttf learning 
than what they already pos-scssed." 

Wilberlbrce, who was much influenced by <'.harlcs (Jrant, 
once a servant of the Company in India and afterwards a Director 
and a member of Parliament, muimained his ilcmand that "it is 
the peculiar and bounden duty of the British l.e;',isl:nure to 
promote by all just and prudent means the interest and happiness 
of the inhabitants of the British dominions in India; and that for 
these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may gradually 
tend to their advancement in useful kttowkdgc and to their 
religious and moral improvement.*’* 

The Cx)mpany still remained indifferent to the question of 
education and in a Minute, written in iH 1 1 , the cultured ( hwernor- 
General Lord Minto declared: 

“It is a common remark that science and literature are in a 
progressive state of decay among the natives of India . . . The 
abstract sciences are abandoned, {xdite literature neglected and no 
branch of learning cultivated but what is connected with the 
peculiar religious doctrines of the people. 'Phe immediate con- 
sequence of this state of things is the disuse and even aaual 
loss of many valuable books; and it is to be apprehended that 
unless Government interpose with a fostering hand, the revival 
of letters may short ly become hopeless from a want of books or of 
persons capable of esplalning them."* 

^ Education in Britith India, by Arthur Howell, p, 3. 

’ Mimta of Evidmet on Boat India Cempano/, 1833, App. I, Noi. 3) 
pp. 333-486. 
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In consequence of the persistent expression of public opinion 
in England, the East India Company Act of 1813, renewing the 
charter of the Company, contained a clause enabling the Governor- 
General to devote “a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in 
each year” to be “set apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India. . . 

It is necessary to recall that at the time Wilberforce and his 
Evangelical followers were pressing for the inclusion of the 
education of the people of India among the activities of the 
East India Company, education in England was not State 
controlled but was being sponsored by private and corporate 
benefactors, such as the Church and the great merchant guilds. 
In fact, it was calculated in 1818 that “for one child who tad the 
opportunity of education, three were left entirely ignorant.” 
Not until 1833 (the year following the eventual passage of the 
Reform Bill) was the first Treasury grant made to elementary 
schools. 

In the meantime, a number of private efforts in India were 
bearing firuit and schools had been founded at Tanjore, Cuddalore, 
Bombay and Calcutta, mostly under missionary influence. One 
of the earliest of non-missionary dforts was that of a yoxmg judge 
and magistrate of Bahagulpur named Qeveland, a friend of 
Warren Hastings, who founded a school for the mountaineering 
tribe of Puharees about 1780. Qeveland died in his twenty-ninth 
year and the school was, unformnately, neglected by his 
successors though Lord Hastings eventually revived it. It was 
during the regime of the latter (1813-1823), who had declared 
that the stren^ of the Government in Ind^ must be based not 
on i^orance but on the enlightenment of the people, that Lady 
Hastings foimded a school at Barrackpore (the country residence 
of the Governor-General) for eighty Indian boys and sixteen 
European and Eurasian girls.® The experiment was not successful 
for Lord Auckland, who followed in 1836, had to organise the 
school afresh. 

Perhaps the most significant effort towards the establishment 
of Western education came in 1816 as a result of the joint 
endeavours of Raja Ram Mohun Roy,' the enlightened Brahmin 

^ Collection of Statutes Relating to India, Vol. I, p. Il6. 

* Private Journal of the Marquess of Hastings, Vol. 11, p, 146 , 
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rcfonner of Bengal, and David llarc, an English watchmaker in 
Calcutta, of independent and secular views. They opened a Hindu 
CoUege for the dissaninatUm of Western Umi iumj; and though the 
new institution was at first regarded with some Mispiciou, its 
Muence gradually spread. 

Miss Eden (Lord AucklundV smer) draw.s a vivid picture of 
the students at the Hindu College: 

“The boys would beat in history and mathematics any sixth- 
form boy at Eton; and indeed in history most nwn; they have such 
wonderful memories. They asked them to fjive an account of the 
fiRt .Syracusan war, of the (rrerk schtH»ls and their founders, 
when the Septennial Bill was p.i .-.cvl. when the 1 .imitation Peerage 
Bill was passed and why; wh,« I'l'pe thou^'ht of Dryden, wkt 
school of philosophy 'Prajan hclnu;;.-,! to —in .slK*n, dmlgcd them 
about in this way - aiul they gave the most detailed and otrrea 
answers. Ten years ago I supjxjsc no Hindu amid or would spejA 
a word of English.”* 

The year 1818 saw the opening of the fint missionary college 
at Scraniporc, in Danish territory. This was the undertaking of 
the indomitable Dr. William Qrey and his cnltc.»(',ue;., .Marshmaa 
and Ward. The first-numed had begun life as a cobbler and, as a 
Baptist evangelist, had been drawn towards India as a result of 
his conception of the obligation of the Cltureh to that country. 
The story of his attempts to bring hut fellow Baptists round to ma 
way of thinking is well known and also bow, itj defiance of the 
r^ulations which required a ( amipany liceme for all Etiglisluncn 
living in India, he sailed away, full of zeal and hope, in a Danish 
East Indiaman in 1793. 

While he had been dreaming of the work ahead in India, Carey 
had learned Latin, Greek and Hebrew; in later years he was to 
acquire an extensive knowledge of many Indian limgnugcs. On 
amval in India he made several attempts to earn his living and 
eventually settled down as a factor on an indigo estate belonging 
to a broad-minded {planter who allowed him the use of a print^ 
press. In 1800 a Danish ship landed four other Baptist mis.sionarie$ 
and, as thqr too had no licenses to permit them to reside in the 
Company’s territory, they settled at Scramporc. Caircy joined 
this group and they began to establish the settlement which 
was to make missionary history. By 1806 thdr press was working 
in seventeen languages and translations of the Bible were being 

‘ Lmmfirm India, by Emfly Bden, edited by Blcmor Bdon, Vol. I, p. sax. 
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distributed as widely as financial resources would allow. In course 
of time, the Govcnunent recognised Carey’s gifts and he was 
appointed to the staff of the College of Fort William (a collie for 
the junior officers of the Company) as Professor of Sendee and 
Sanskrit—and later of Marathi. The work of this evangelist will 
be referred to again later as he played a considerable part in the 
history of education and, ffirough his colleagues, of the press in 
India. 

Western India soon followed Bengal and the South in providing 
educational facilities but was, like the other provinces, handicapped 
by the poverty of the people. During a tour of Gujerat in 1824 
Bishop Hebcr asked a Mr. Williamson, the Collector of the 
district he was visiting, about the state of knowledge in that 
province. 

“He said that there were large schools in most of the principal 
tovms, where the children of the bunyans learnt vreiting, reading, 
accounts, and such portions of the national religion as their caste 
is allowed to receive. But there was no gratuitous instruction; 
and the ryuts from poverty, and the Coolie Thakoors from 
indifferenoj, very seldom, if ever, sent their children. They had no 
objection, however, except that of expense; and he did not doubt 
that if Government, or any religious society, would institute 
schools, they would be attended with thankfulness and 
punctuality.”* 

Bishop Heber records, in other passages of his Joumaly the 
foundation of new schools in Bombay which were attended by 
Parsee, Hindu and Muslim youths who were instructed in writing, 
reading, arithmetic, and English. They read the Scriptures as a 
text book without objection and their progress seemed highly 
creditable. Some of the new schools which were being opened 
were endowed by Hindu patrons. Bishop Heber, upon whose 
informative narrative we again draw, tells of a visit to Benares 
where he visited a college 

“fbunded lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, and entrusted 
by him to the management of the Church Missionary Society, 
in which, besides a grampitical knowledge of lie Hindoostanec 
language, as well as Persian and Arabic, the senior boys could 
pass a good examination in English grammar, in Hume’s History 
of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, the use of the globes, 
and the principal fiicts and moral pj^pts of the Gospel, most 

* Hebei’s yoanMl, Vol. 11, pp. r44~5. 
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of them writing beautifully in the Persian, and very tolerably 
in the English character, and niuM h>ys I have met 

with in the accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic.”* 

The next constitutional milestone is the f 'rovcnmu ai of India 
Act of 1833. This measure declared that no person by reason of 
his birth, creed or colour should be diviualifiovl from holding any 
office in the East India (lompanv'N service. 'I’he ( ;.n\ uior-(loK'ral 
in Council of Bengal became the (Jovernor-dcneral of India in 
Council and the East India Comp.iny was reqoirt d to close its 
commercial business in India. 

In the Occident many events had taken place wdiich had the 
cumulative effect of broadening, men's outlook on human rights; 
the American War of Indcpendcttcc, tltc l-rench Revolutitm, the 
passage of the Reform Bill, C'aihoHc HniaiK ipation, the Hrst vote 
in Parliament for education and the establishment of the penny 
post. 

Carlyle, Tennyson, Bnnvning and Oickens in England were 
already showing sign.s of their literary greatness. In Prance, 
Balzac and Victor Hugo were the outstanding figures in the world 
of letters, while in Cermatiy fame had been achieved by Hegel 
with his PMtosophy of Religions and by (iocihc with his Faust, 

*ibW.,Voi. n, p. 388, 
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CIIRONUI.tKiU Al. TARM*; 


1780 James Augustus Hicky starts the iifrf/ial iiusfitf, 

1780 November: B. Messink and Teter Reed rstahlish the In^ 
Gaseiie, 

1784 Cdeutia Gaadte started under auspit-cs t»f f«»vcrtmKnr; Pitt’s 
India Bill. 

1785 Februap^: appcamnie of the .7(V<mu/. April: Orimld 
Masiazitk- or Calcutta Amuntinent published, (ktober: Madm 
Courier founded. 

1786 Calcutta Chronicle published. 

1789 Bombay Herald begins publiaition; Frcjtch Revolution. 

1790 Bombay Courier Mtablishcd. 

1791 Boitdiay Gasette founded. 

1794 William Duane, jouniulist, deported from India to England. 
1798 Charles Maclean, surgeon, deported for isujtribution to press. 
1801 Union of Great Britain with Ireland. 

1804 Napoleon crowned Emperor of Kranec. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


FIRST INDIAN NEWSPAPERS 

A CURSORY Student of eighteenth cimtui^jjjgy roH? jn, Iijdiia nught 
have been sceptical regarding the attractions of service in that 
country. Salaries were miserably low (sometimes only five pounds 
per annum), climatic conditions were wretched, and the 
expectation of life was short. Yet so anxious were young men to 
become “writers’* in the service of the Company, that con- 
temporary newspapers contain advertisements from aspiring 
candidates offering to pay premiums if such positions could be 
assured. The secret was that the Company permitted its employees 
to engage in trade on their own account by mming a blind ^e on 
their private activities. Many fortunes were created in this way 
and so, indeed, were a number of unenviable reputations for 
corruption and coercion. 

Trade was not, however, confined to servants of the Company 
who had secured licenses to reside in India. Often captains, 
pursers and stewards of the Company’s ships would bring out 
their “little ventures” and all manner of goods would be offered 
for sale. In addition, there were some adventurous unlicensed 
merchants who were willing to take the risk of deportation and 
other hardships on the speculation of making a speedy fortune. 
Cowper’s verse in The Task will be remembered: 

“It is not seemly nor of good report 
That thieves at home must hang, but he that puts 
Into his overgorged and bloated purse 
The wealth of Indian provinces, escapes.” 

These words were written about 1785 and reflected the growing 
doubts that had been passing in tihe minds of many English 
people regarding the immense fortunes which were kno^ to 
have been made in India, Robert Clive, who had died by his own 
hand in 1774, had returned ftom his first administration in India 
with a fortune estimated at jf4o,ooo per annum. His contemporary 
Richard Barwell, who was Amiliarly known as Nabob BarweU 
because of the ostentation of his wealth, was reputed to have 
amassed a fortune of ,^800,000. And when one remembers that 
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the Company cnjoycti monopolistic trading rights, one cannot 
wonder at the imliitniition caused by these fortunes. 

From some points of view, therefore, it is •.uij'ri-.in;; that up till 
now no linglish m-wspapeis had yet been (.'MaMi lu’d in India 
and that the European community relied entirely on newspapers 
sent from England- -received, often, nine months or a year after 
publication. 'I’he ('ompaio certainly had priming presses. In 
1674 Henry Mills was sent to Bombay by the Court of Directors 
with a printing press, types and a ctmsiderahlc quantity of paper, 
Then in July 16, 1753 it i.s stated in the Records that tlie printing 
houses were in a very bad condition and mtlit {or use. It was then 
agreed that the Company's Suneyor be directed to survey the 
printing houses and report to the Board on their londitinn and 
furnish an estimate of what he judged they would cost to put in 
repair.’ 

A printing press was in operation in Madras in lyyz and in 
1779 an official priming press was established at Calcutta. The 
latter was under the direction of Sir Charles Wilkins who 
became known as the father of native i\|'<i;'.t.ipliv in Bengal. 
At Hugly, in 1778, he had picpa.ed the types jor Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed’s Gramnar of the lienftol and he taught 

the craft of type cuttiitg to an Indiatt blacksmith named 
Panchanan. 

There were also printing presses in northern Imlia for, when 
the fortress of Agra was surrendered to the British army under 
l-ord Lake in 1803, a priming press was included amongst the 
valuable property which was confisated. The types were ready 
set for “some Oriental production” and the type was said to be 
excellent* 

The explanation of the delay in the introduction of English 
newspapers in India probably lies in the fact that the majority 
of the English residents were either convenanteU servants of the 
Company or were connected with the Clompany in some other 
wa;^ as, for example, surgeons, lawycI■^, prttfcssional men of 
various kinds. It would naturally be their duty to keep the authori- 
ties informed of any information in their po.sscs>.ion and, the 
commurdty bem^ a small one, news quickly spread by word c£ 
mouth. There was, of course, considerable interest in European 
evmts but this was to some cxiajt satisfied by the receipt, though 
delayed, of newspapers firwn England, As, however, the 
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conimunity gradually increased by the addition of “interlopers/’ 
identity of interest gave -way to differences of opinion. 

It is probable that the dcsirabUity of a newspaper, which would 
give expression to these differonces was thought of in many 
quarters. But the first definite step towards the establishment 
of a newspaper seems to have been taken by Mr. William Bolts’' 
who, in 1766, affixed the foIU)wing notice to the door of the Council 
House in Calcutta and other public places: 

“TO THE innn.u: 

Mr. Bolts takes this method of informing the public that the 
want of a printing press in this city being of great disadvantage 
in business and maUng extremely difficult to communicate such 
intelligence to the a>mmunity, as is of the utmost importance to 
every British subject, he is ready to give the best encourage- 
ment to any person or persons who arc versed in the business of 
printing, to manage a press, the types and utensils of which he 
can produce. In the meantime, he begs leave to infotm the public 
that having in manuscript many things to communicate, which 
most intimately concern every individual, any person who may be 
induced by curiosity or other more laudable motives, will be 
permitted at Mr. Bolts’s house to read or take copies of the same. 
A person will give due attendance at the hours of from ten to 
twelve any morning.” 

Bolts, who was a merchant of Dutch extraction, had been 
employed by the East India Company, but on being censured by 
the Court of Directors for his private trading under the Company’s 
authority, he resigned in 1766. It was highly improbable, therefore, 
that the Company would approve of his intention to publish a 
newspaper and on April 18, 1767, it was recorded: 

“That Mr. Bolts having on this and many other occasions 
endeavoured to utter an odium upon the admmistration and to 

E note &ction and discontent in the settlement, has rendered 
self unworthy of any further indulgence fixim the Company 
and of the Company’s protection. That therefore he be directed 
to quit Bengal and proceed to Madras bn the first ship that was to 
sail from that Presidency in the month of July next in order to 
take his passage from thence to Europe in September.”® 

Thus was William Bolts, whose disputes with the Court of 
Directors were protcaaed, deprived of carrying out his intention 

* Author of Considerations on Indian Affairs (1772) > see Wiliiam Bolts : 
A Dutch Adventurer under John ComparQi, by N. L. Hallward. ^ 

* Proceedings of the Select Committee <f the Council at Port William. 
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to publish a newspaper and it was not until twelve years later that 
the first English newspaper was published by James Augustus 
Hicky. Entitled the Bengal Gazette or Calcutta General Advertiser, 
this journal, which first appeared on January 29, 1780, became 
known as Hief^’s Gazette. Hicky was a printer by trade and he 
described himself as ‘^the first and the late printer to the Honorable 
Company.” In 1778, he had, with two thousand rupees, set up a 
printing establishment in Calcutta (after having spent some time 
in jail for the non-payment of his debts) and in 1779 he executed 
a commission for Sir Eyre Coote to print certain proceedings of 
Council, containing the Regulations for the army. 

As for his newspaper venture, he explained, “I have no 
particular passion for printing of newspajuTS, I have no 
propensity: I was not bred to a slavish life of hard work, yet I 
take a pleasure in enslaving my body in order to purchase freedom 
for my mind and soul.” 

This somewhat florid phraseology is typical of Hicky’s style as 
expressed in the columns of the Gazette (an incomplete file of 
which is to be found in the British Museum Newspaper Library 
at Colindale, and another in the Imperial Library, Calcutta), 
and in his correspondence with the authorities over the non- 
payment of his biii on account of the printing of the Military 
Regulations. 

Although Hid^s Gazette consisted of only two sheas about 
twelve inches by eight, and much space was devoted to advertise- 
ments, it included comments on the private affiurs of individuals 
which caused considerable annoyance. The paper had only been 
published a few monihs when news was received by Hicky that 
preparations were bem^ made in other quarters to establish another 
newspaper and that the support of some of his subscribers was 
being sought by the promoters of the new concern. In a notice in 
his paper of June 17, 1780, Hicky trusted that his supporters 
would not be found to be playing “so vile a part.” 

It was clear, however, that &e administration strongly dis- 
liked the existence of the journal which described itself as 
I “A We^y Political and Cominercial Paper Open to all Parties, 
I btit influenced by None.? Moreover, the authorities could hardly 
ignore ^e complaints which were reaching them of libellous 
attadcs in Hicky’s Gazette. 

A reference to the newspaper shows that many of the insinua- 
tions were couched in an allegorical form, but it is not difficult to 
understand to whom the statements were meant to refer. As Hicky 
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was by no means cultured, it was suspected that Sir Philip Francis, 
Warren Hastings’ inveterate enemy, was bdbiad these attacks: 
it was certainly remarkable that Francis — whose record gave 
many opportunities—was never the objert of Hidky’s gibes. 
Even Francis’ famous duel with Hastings which took place on 
Apgust 17, 1780, was not dilated upon. Whoever Ae author, 
the Governor-General’s indignation was roused by scurrilous 
allusions to Mts,. Hastings and he consequently promulgated the 
following order: 

“ 14 th November, 1780 . 

Public notice is hereby given that as a weekly newspaper called 
the Bengal Gazette or Calcutta General Advertiser printed by 
J. A. Hicky, has lately been found to contain several improper 
paragraphs tending to vilify private characters and to disturb 
the peace of the settlement, it is no longer permitted to be cir- 
culated through the channel of the General Post Office.” 

Hicky bitterly complained of the Governor-General’s action 
and in tihe forty-fourth issue of his paper he declares that the order 
is the “strongest proof of arbitrary power and influence that can 
be given.” 

The Governor-General was no^ however, the only victim of 
Hicky’s attacks. Two days before issuing the notice prohibiting 
the circulation of the Bengal Gazette through the General Post 
Office, Warren Hastings had received a letter from Mr. Simeon 
Droz requesting redress for “the unmerited and intolerant abuse 
bestowed on me in a weekly publication of Mr. Hicky’s paper.” 
The correspondent declared; “I am convinced it is your wish to 
protect every individual residing under your Government who 
conducts himself with propriety and as Mr. Hicky himself is 
undoubtedly a British subject under your orders I flatter mysdf 
you will not permit such daring and wanton insolence to pass 
unnoticed. Give me leave to assure you, gentlemen, that Mr. Hid^ 
is without a cause for this attack, for even the reason which he 
assigns for making it is not true. I have not been at aU mstrumental 
in encouraging a paper in opposition to his, but if I had, I could 
not be wrong. But I mention the circumstance to show how prone 
this man is to do mischief.”^ 

Criticism of Hicky came from beyond Bengal, and on April 
21, 1781, Colonel Thomas Dean Pearse, the Governor-General’s 
friend, wrote to him from the Ganjam District of Madras: 

* O.C., November, No. lA, Home (1780). 
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“But I really wonder at your patience in suffering such a man 
as Hidsy to publish loads of abuse every Saturday: we did not 
get the paper here nor have we for these six weeks. But we hear 
of his abuse from other quarters with the same expression of 
astonishment. It is true the man himself is not the author, but 
some pitiable fellow who dares not avow his insolence and wishes 
to stab in the dark. Yet still such a thing as that Gasette in such 
a place as this is not allowable: and such, good Sir, was my opinion 
when you too readily agreed to the first publication of a newspaper. 
I then told you that the year would not pass before it became the 
channel of personal and public abuse and so it is.” 

Another complainant was the veteran Swedish missionary, 
John Zachariah Kicrnander, against whom Hicky had a grievance 
since he was the vendor of the types to the rival newspaper, the 
India Gazette. In a letter dated May 13, 1782, Kicrnander wrote 
to Warren Hastings stating that Hicky had published “a most 
scandalous libel” against him in the Bengal Gazette of March 31, 
1781, and that it was of such a nature that he was under the 
absolute necessity of refuting the allegations. This letter is now 
rotting with age but sufficient remains to decipher the fact that 
the alleged libel stated that Kicrnander wa.s prepared to offer the 
Main Church for sale. “Being conscious that lie was innocent of 
this charge,” Kicrnander requested the Board to favour him with 
evidence amccruing the matter so that he might print and publish 
it In his reply to this request, the Governor-General declares that 
it does not appear that Kicrnander ever made any offer of the 
Mam Church for sale or hire to the Board. Nor did they (the 
Governor-General in Council) individually know that he ever 
had any sudb intention,* Eventually, the missionary brou^t a 
suit for libel and Hicky was sentenced to four months iiuprisun- 
ment and a fine of sicca Rupees five hundred, and imprisonment 
until the sum was paid. 

One of Hicky’s favourite methods of lampooning those he 
disliked was to publish a programme of an imaginary play or 
concert and to assign to his enemies parts which could only 
ridicule them in the eyes of the public. Their aaual names were 
not, of course, given but the disguises were thin and it was not 
difficult to guess the identi^ of those thus slighted. By this method 
the Gazette no doubt enjoyed a certain amount of popularity 
amongst those who werq, for various reasons, opposed to those 
in power. 

* O.C, 13 May, No. xo, H<»ne (X782}. 
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The result of the Government’s hostility was that Hicky became 
more abusive and bitterly attacked Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah 
Impey, the Chief Justice. In defence of his publications ^s 
turbulent editor wrote: 

“Mr. Hicky considers the Liberty of the Press, to be essential 
to Ae very existence of an Englishraan, and a free G— t. The 
stdject should have full liberty to declare his ptindpels, and 
opinions, and every act which tends to coerce that Uberty is 
, tyrramcal and injurious to the COMMUNITY.” 

In June, 1781, an armed band, including several Europeans, 
some sepoys and between three to four hundred peons, went to 
arrest Hicky under an order from the Chief Justice, acting under 
the Governor-General’s instructions. He met force with force and 
on refusing to be taken away, undertook to attend the judge in 
court on being shown a legal authority for his arrest. But iht court 
had adjourned before he arrived and he was imprisoned until the 
next morning when he appeared before the Supreme Court to 
answer two indictments lodged by Warren Hastings. He was 
unable to pay the Rs. 80,000 bail and was accordingly remanded 
in jail. 

Hicky’s imprisonment did not mean the extinction of his paper 
for he continued to edit the Gazette while m prison and even 
maintained the same tone. In January, f||82, Hastings returned 
to Calcutta after being absent in the North-Western provinces for 
some months and the case against Hicky was heard. It resulted m 
him being sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fibae of 
Rs. 2,000. On the second indictment. Sir Elijah Impey awarded 
Hastings damages to the extent of sicca Rupees 5,000 but this 
fine the generous proconsul eventually forgave. 

In March, 1782, Hicky published die following statement: 

“Mr. Hicky addresses his citizens and fellow subjects with 
heartfelt joy, and tells them that on 7 th March ( 1782 ) the King’s 
judges inclined to admit him to plead in forma pauperis m 
defending four fresh actions brought him this term by Warren 
Hastings, Esq., and that Mr. Counsellor Davis (for plaintiff) 
did make a motion and plea in bar of Mr. Hic^s types bemg 
exempted from seizure, setting forth that the said printing types 
did form a great part of Mr. Hicky’s property and hoped tiieir 
Lordships would not protect the said types from being seized upon 
should judgment be obtained against him. This motion the 
honourable the King’s judges strongly opposed as repugimt to 
the British Legislature and constitution and treated it with the 
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contempt it so very justly merited. Thus by protecting the types, 
they had protetted the liberty of the subject and the liberty of the 
press.” 

Encouraged by this success, Hicky continued to assert that he 
was being unjustly persecuted by the Governor-General and the 
Chief Justice. The latter first knew Ificky when he was on the 
Western Circuit as a clerk.^ 

The opinion of a namesake, William Hickey, who was practising 
in Calcutta as an attorney at the time and whose Memoirs provide 
a vivid contemporary picture, Ls of interest. 

“The real fact was that this turbulent man having published 
various paragraphs in his famous newspaper reflecting in the 
strongest and most abusive language upon both the public and 
private conduct of the Governor-General, Mr. Hastings, that 
gendeman at last resolved to make an example of the author of such 
gross and indecent scandal by prosecuting him on the Crown and 
Criminal side of the Court for libels. ... He (Hicky) was 
blessed by nature with considerable talent, but quite uneducated, 
violent in temper, especially when opposed or thwarted in any 
of his wild plans, to the highest degree.”* 

Hicky was undoubtedly vulpr, for he permitted, perhaps 
encouraged, the publication of insinuations which could only have 
been insened in order to excite the lowest fonns of interest. The 
ftequent references to certain human frailties make curious 
reading when contrasted with the moral tone he was apt to affect. 
Neverdieless, Hicky possessed a doggedness and a persistence in 
the face of aU calamities which speaks well for the trader-printer, 
turned journalist. A comparison between his brief career as a 
newspaperman and that of John Wilkes is perhaps inevitable; 
certainly the similarity occurred to Hicky himself. In one issue 
of the Bengal Gazette we find: 

“Comparison between Mr. Wilkes and Mr, Hicky, The case 
of Mr. Hicky is exactly similar to that of Mr. Wilkes; the one 
standing up for the liberty of the Press, the other for that of the 
subject. Junius makes the following just and elegant remark on the 
oppression of Mr, Wilkes, "that the rays of Royal Indignation 
tended rather to iUuminc than to destroy the persecuted object 
of it,” etc., etc. 

Kotwithstanding his shortcomings, Hicky certainly deserves to 

^ See The Story of Natdeomer and the Impeachment of Sk Blijah Impoy, by 
Sir James Stephen, Vol. I, p. 36, 

• Memoirs of William HtMOP) Vol. Ill, pp, iSo-iiSi. 
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be remembered as the pioneer of the Indian Press. How he 
ended his days is not known but from letters which are preserved 
at the Imperial Record Department in New Delhi it is obvious 
that his later years were spent in poverty and distress. Because so 
little is known of the first journalist in India and because they 
illustrate the difficulties of those who found themselves in 
opposition to the Company’s methods, these letters are here 
summarised in some detail. 

It was stated earlier that in 1779 Hicky printed certain 
proceedings of Coundl on a commission from Sir Eyre Coote, the 
Commander-in-Chief. Payment for this work was, apparently, 
never made, for six years later we find a certificate signpH by 
Lt.-Col. Kyd, the Military Secretary, and dated Fort William, 
March 23, 1785, certifying that the late Commander-in-Chief in 
India, General Sir Eyre Coote, employed Mr. Hicky to print 
certain proceedings of Council in the year 1779 and that Hicky 
did send the printed and revised sheets of the proceedings to the 
Board.^ 

This certificate is followed m the Records by a letter dated 
May 31, 1785, from Hicky to Secretary Bruere enclosing his biU 
on the Honourable Company for printing their Regtibtions.® 
From subsequent correspondence it transpires that the biU was 
for sicca Rupees 35,092. Later, on June 4, there is a further letter 
from Hicky declaring that he “never did receive the value of a 
rupee from any person or persons for the Regulations.” Secondly, 
he states the Regt^tions were delivered by his Bearer who (if 
required) was wffiing to make oath that he ddivered them and 
saw them piled up in Mr. Turney’s room in the house of the late 
Sir Eyre Coote. (Mr. Turney was the' Commander-in-Chief ’s 
secretary.)® 

Apparently the matter was not acted upon, for three years later 
there is a report from Secretary Hay, dated July 24, 1788.* The 
report states that on June 3, 1785, Mr. Hicky sent a memorial to 
the Governor-General in Coundl declaring that he was engag^ 
by the late Sir Eyre Coote in 1779 to print the Military Regulations, 
that he employed people at considerable expense to print them 
and was obliged on this account to incur a debt yet unpaid, that 
the Regulations when printed were delivered at tihe house of the 

' O.C., 3 June, No. 16, Home (1785), pp. 1589-1590. 

* O.C., 3 June, No. 18, Home (1785}. 

‘ O.C., 7 September, No. 26, Home (1786). 

* O.C., 22 August, No. 27, Home (1788). 
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Commander-in-Chief, that the bin for printing them was presented 
to Sir Eyre Coote who referred Mr. Hicky to Colonel Kyd that he 
might inspect and approve it, that Colonel Kyd declined this as he 
was not a proper judge of printing, that the bill was again referred 
to Sir Eyre Coote when he said in answer that the claim should be 
sent to the Governor-General, The report agrees that Hicky did 
not receive any money for printing the Regulations and that Sir 
Eyre Coote was not authorised by the Board to give the orders 
he did. There was, apparently, some doubt as to whether all the 
sheets were printed and the Board determined that Hicky 
be called upon to prove the number of copies he printed of the 
Regulations, or any part of them, and to produce a copy, if he had 
one. On receiving satisfactory evidence of the work done, the 
Board said they would determine the price that ought to be paid 
and woxild overlook the faa that no authority had been given by 
the Board to Sir Eyre Coote to order the printing. 

It appears that the Board then called upon Lt.-Col. Kyd to 
furnish all the information known by him bearing on Hicky’s 
claim. In a letter, dated August xi, 1788' Colonel Kyd states that 
on the arrival of Sir Eyre Coote in 1778-79 the latter called for 
the Military Regulations then in force and, finding them very 
voluminous and comprising some hundred folio sheets, arising 
from orders having been amended, annulled and again revised in 
part, and no Digest having been published since that issued by 
Sir Robert Barker in 1769, he (Sir Eyre CcK>te) directed that a 
Digest be formed of the eadsting orders which would be free from 
the confusion and valueless state in which they were comprised. 
The Board approved. Colonel Kyd continues: “About this time 
Mr. Hicky set up a printing ofiBce and offered proposals for 
publishing a weekly newspaper and he had further informed me 
that he would undertake to print the Digest of the EstabUslunent 
in six weeks or two months and desired I would enable him (Mr. 
Hicky) to print the Digest. This I did, by giving Mr. Hicky (I 
think) nine of the first sheets in succession as he called for them 
and of these Mr. Hicky sent me nine proof sheets very wrrcctly 
done; but acquainted me that as he had pledged himself to the 
Settlement to furnish a weekly newspaper he could not r>ien 
proceed any further but that at a future period he would endeavour 
to do it and requested me to give him a copy of the remaining part 
of the Digest. This I declined doing and wrote to Sir Eyre Coote 
through some of his femily of Mr, Hicky’s declining to proceed 

‘ 0 ,C., 22 August, No, 26, Home (1788). 
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in the business in the manner Sir Eyre Coote acquainted me he 
had undertaken to do it.” 

Colonel Kyd then adds that he did not know if Hicky had made 
any application for pa3ment to Sir Eyre Coote. In 1782, however. 
Colonel Kyd learned from an application for formation 
respecting the matter that Mr. Hicky bid applied to Sir Eyre 
Coote for payment, but he was ignorant of the nature of Hicl^s 
subsequent applications to the Government or whether he received 
an3rthing from Sir Eyre Coote. But “if he has not, it appears to me 
a great hardship in Hicky’s not having been paid for what he 
did perform. However, I have litde doubt that Sir Eyre Coote 
intended from the beginning to have defrayed this charge either 
by public application to the Board or from the contingent funds 
incident to the office of Commander-in-Chief then hdd by him.” 

Nothing seems to have been done for four years, for the next 
letter is from Hicky to Secretary Hay and is dated Oaober 30, 
1792.^ The handwriting is very shaky and Hicky says that he has 
been attacked with another fit of his disorder. Apprehensions of 
his being “carried off in convulsions” obliged him to beg that 
Mr. Hay would be so humane as to lay his biU before the 
Governor-General for the sake of his (Hicky’s) children. Sis 
months later (on April 24, 1793) Hicky agam addresses Secretary 
Hay and says that “as the Marquiss Cornwallis will soon take his 
departure for England I am anxious to hear what has been done 
respecting my bill.” He adds that in his Memorial he had stated 
every particular in the clearest manner and had also furnished the 
particular voucher which the Board requested and accompanied 
it with every other voucher that could possibly be required. 
“From the well-known good things of your heart it would be 
needless to say any more to you on the subject of getting my 
business done as quickly as possible, than to inform you that I 
am at this present moment confined to my room and in the 
utmost distress with a family of helpless children.” 

Hicky then sends two reminders to Edward Hay.* He says, 
apologetically, that he is convinced that nothing but the great hurry 
of business has been the cause of his not having received an answer 
to his last two letters. He enquires whether it would be necessary 
to address his Lordship with a short memorial as he was appre- 
hensive that his business had been forgotten by the pressure (ff 
business of greater importance. 

^ O.C., 2 Novotnber, No. 30, Home (1792). 

* O.C., 26 July, No. 15 and 16, Home (1793). 
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The next we hear of the matter is a letter from W. Jackson, 
the Company’s Attorney, to Mr. Colin Shakespear, Sub-Secretary 
in the Public Department, in which he acknowledges the receipt 
of a letter communicating the commands of the Governor- 
General that he should acquaint Hicky that a sura not exceeding 
sicca Rupees 6,711 would be paid to him upon his giving a foil 
acquittal of all demands on the Government and further to inform 
him that should he imagine he has a right to more than the sum 
offered he is at liberty to assert his claim either in the Supreme 
Court or in any other mode that may seem to him best calculated 
to obtain the object of his applicatu)n.‘ 

Considering his financial distress, Hicky was hardly in a position 
to accept the proffered advice! Instead, he replied that he wished to 
be informed by what calculations or Rule it was that the 
Honourable Board had made out so trifling a sum as they had 
thought proper to allow him for the ijrinting and paper of their 
iVIilitary Reflations.** He points out in a further letter that the 
printing of 16,800 sheets at Rs. 2 a sheet, together with the cost of 
paper and sundry otlier printing charges cost sicca Rupees 35,092. 
To his sum he adds ‘‘two to three years’ interest out of four, 
allowing the Company one year, at K per cent, per annum: 
sicca Rupees 8422-1-3.” His total bill was, therefore, sicca 
Rupees 43,514-1-3.** No wonder he was dismayed at the paltry 
sum offered by the Company! 

On June 25, 1793, Hicky again addressed Secretary Hay, asking 
for payment of his bill and saying “if his Lordship (Cornwallis) 
did but know the one half of the distress of myself and my children 
he would order my bill to be paid.” He concludc's: “Relying on 
your humanity on doing everything in your power to serve me and 
my children.”* But his situation becomes even more perilous and 
nearly two years later, on February 15, 1795, we find him again 
writing to Hay requesting payment of his bill and informing him 
that “as there is a demand on me for a large sum of money and if 
I am not able to discharge it before a certain time" he would be 
sent to jail.* 

A few days later (February 25) Hicky sent a memorial to the 
then Governor-General, Sir John Shore, praying for tlic payment 


^ O.C., 13 August, No. X7, Home (1703), 

• O.C., 12 August, No. 19, Home (1793% 

• O.C., 35 February, No. 33, Home (1793). 
‘ O.C,, 38 Jpme, No. 13, Home (1793}. ’ 

• O.C., 30 February, No. 18, Home (X795). 
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of his bill in fuU.^ But the poor old man had now come to the end 
of his tether and in a letter to William Jackson, the Attorney to 
the Honourable Company, dated February 27 he says he will 
accept the sum of sicca Rupees 6,711 as he is “much pushed for 
money.”* In a further pathetic letter of March 2 he declares that 
“being in danger of losing my liberty and being otherwise very 
much distressed, I am \dlling to accept what the Honourable 
Board offers which, if paid me by this time to-morrow, may save 
me a very considerable expense and trouble.”® And the miserable 
episode of the pioneer Indian journalist’s attempts to have hisk 
rightful dues met by the Company ends on March 7, 1795, with’ 
a letter from William Jackson to Sub-Secretary Colin Shakespear 
transmitting the general release executed by Hicky.* The un- 
fortunate printer-journalist had waited sixteen years — only to 
have his claims whittled down to a fraction of his demands. 

Time had wrought its effect both on Hicky’s turbulence and 
his memory for there are two letters in the Warren Hastings 
Correspondence® from the erstwhile editor asking for help. One 
is dated 1793 (eight years after Warren Hastings had left India) 
and the otiixer 1800. Apparently forgetting the wrath he caused the 
Governor-General, Hicky requests him to use his influence to 
get him appointed deputy to the Qerk of the Calcutta Market. 
There is a small money allowance attached to the post and as 
the present incumbent is old and rich, there is a possibility of 
succeeding hitri and so enabling Hicky to support his family. 
His only alternative is to try to get a post as surgeon on an 
Indiaman which will give all his family a free passage to 
England. 

This is the last we can trace of the sometimes audacious but 
more often pathetic Hicky; he dared much and lost much but his 
name lives. 

The second Indian newspaper, the India Gazette, has already 
been mentioned; it was established in November, 1780, by 
B. Messink, who was connected with theatrical companies, and 
Peter Reed, a salt merchant. These gentlemen had keen eyes for 
business, for prior to the publication of the paper they wrote to 
the Governor-General and Council as follows: 

1 0 .C., 20 February, No. 19, Home (1795). 

‘ P.P., March, 1795, p. 547. 

’ P.P., March, 1795. 

* O.C., 13 March, No. 23, Home (1795). 

‘ British Museum. 
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To The Hon’ble Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor-General j 
And the Council at Fort William, 

Calcutta, Oaober 4, 1780. 

Hon’blc Sir and Sirs, 

Understanding that our plan of an intended publication of a 
newspaper has met with the favor of your appn>bation, we arc 
encouraged to take the liberty of requesting the additional one 
of your further patronage; by granting us permission to send it 
to our dilScrent Subscribers, out of Calcutta; by the Dawk, free of 
Postage; on our paying annually to the Postmaster-General such a 
certain sum as you shall think proper to direct; we likewise engage 
that no other article or writing whatsoever shall go under the 
said Cover with the newspaper, or newspapers, and that each cover 
shall be endorsed India Gazette^ as well as seal’d with our joint 
names in Persian: or indeed complying with any regul:itit)ns you 
may be pleased to order. 

We also humbly beg leave to take this opportimity of soliciting 
the favor of our being appointed Printers to the Ilon’ble C'onipany, 
at Calcutta; which should you think proper to confer, it shall be 
our study and endeavour to do our duty; by executing with 
correctness and dispatch, all orders sent to our care. 

We have the honour to be with the greatest Respect, 
Hon’blc Sir and Sirs, 

Your most obedient and humble servants, 

B. Messink 
Peter Reed. 

In February, 1784, the Calcutta Gazette^ a quarto size publica- 
tion, was established under the patronage of the Clovernraent 
whose official gazette it still is. The Bengal Journal ajipcared in 
February, 1785, and in April the same year, the Oriental Magazine, 
or Calcutta Amusement was published as a monthly paper. Then 
in January, 1786, the Calcutta Chronicle came into being. Thus five 
newspapers were founded within the few years following Hicky’s 
pioneer attempt. 

Thomas Jones, the proprietor of the Bengal Journal^ was also 
a business man, for on March 15, 1785, he writes to the Supreme 
Council proposing postal concessions for his paper. He also 
su^ests that he would iprint any Government advertisement, 
which the Board might think proper to order, free of cliarge.* 
The administration was now realising the utility of newspapers 
and on October 14, 1786, James Hatley, Secretary at Bombay, 
writes to Secretary Bruere at Fort Willto stating, among other 
things, that the Hon’ble the President in Council had directed him 
* O.C., 9 May, No. 36 (1785). 
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to desire that he (Bruere) would request the Hon’ble the Governor- 
General in Council to order the printers of the Bernal Gazette 
(the official publication) to send tihose papers to them regularly 
by such opportunities as may offer by land or sea from the time 
the Governor-General in Council first published the orders of 
their Government in those papers.^ 

Somehow, the newspapers were securing the resolutions and 
minutes of ffie Council for, on April 21, 1785, the editors of the 
various newspapers were called upon to acquaint the Board by 
what authority they published the orders and resolutions of 
Council under the title of “General Orders.” They were further 
informed that if they persisted in publishing these documents 
steps would be taken to put an end to the practice.® 

A few months later (October 12, 17S5) The Madras Courier was 
founded by Mr. Richard Johnston, ffie Government’s printer. 
The paper was officially recognised and the Government 
notifications which had previously been posted at the Sea Gate 
were now published in the Courier. The order embodying this 
decision ran as follows; 

“Ordered that the following resolution be published in The 
Madras Courier: It has been resolved and ordered that all 
advertisements which appear under the official signature of either 
of the Secretaries of this Government, or of any other officer of 
Government properly authorised to publish them, in the Madras 
Courier are meant and must be deemed to convey officially and 
sufficient notification of the Board’s orders and Resolutions in the 
same manner as if they were particularly specified to any servants 
of the Company or offiers to whom such Orders and resolutions 
have a reference.”® 

The paper, which consisted of four pages, was published weekly 
and was allowed to circulate through ffie postd system free of 
charge within the Presidency, the price of each copy being one 
rupee. Extracts fi:om the English papers provided materM for 
two pages, letters to the Editor and Indian news another, and the 
fourth page was composed of poetry and advertisements. The 
Government continued their approval of the paper and in March, 
1786, recommended that new presses, types and materials, which 
Richard Johnston had ordered from Eng^d, should be permitted , 
by the Honourable Court of Directors to be transmitted to India 

' O.C., 8 December, No. 16 (1786). 

• P.P., 31 April, No. 808 (1785). 

• P.C., Vol. CXXXVI, II November, 1785. 
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free of duty. The editor of the paper in 1789 was Hugh Boyd, 
who was suspected by some of being the author of the Letters of 
Junius, a reputation which he probably enjoyed since he did little 
to discoxirage it. Boyd served the Company as Master Attendant. 
In 1791 he resigned from the editorship of the Courier and two 
years later established the Hurkaru (or Hircarrah). He died, 
however, the following year. 

The early Madras press was constantly in trouble with the 
authorities. On October 12, 1791, the Directors of the Danish 
East India Company at Tranquebar complained to the Madras 
Government regarding an insertion in the Madras Courier of the 
29th September which “placed their Company in a very prejudicial 
light to ilie public” and requested that the oflensivc paragraph 
might be contradicted under the authority of the Government. On 
reference being made to the item complained of it was discovered 
that it had been inserted among other extracts from the English 
papers and that it had not originated with the editor of the Courier. 
It was therefore suggested to the Danish authorities that they 
should prepare a counter statement which was inserted in Ac 
Courier by order of the Governor in Council of Madras.’ 

About the same time, Mr. Landon, a civil servant of the 
Company at Madras, complained to the Government regarding a 
libel on him which had appeared in the Madras Courier. Mr. 
Abbott, “the ostensible editor” of the paper was called upon to 
explain and he referred the Government to the real editor, Mr. 
James Stuart Hall, who disclaimed any intention of casting any 
reflection on Mr. Landon and, consequently, apologised.* 

A new paper appeared in January, 1795, the Weekly Madras 
Gazette, established under the management of Mr. R. Williams. 
The proprietors of the Courier protested to the Government 
against me establishment of another printing press since it was 
likely to prejudice the interests of the first company. The new 
concern, however, was anxious to introduce Persian and other 
Oriental types and eventually the Government distributed their 
work between the two presses.* 

On April 2, 1795, the first number of a paper called the India 
Herald was published at Madras, without the authority of the 
Government, by a Mr. Humphreys, who did not hold the 
Company’s license. He had previously made an application, in 


‘ Hpm« Miscdlamma Series 535, pp. 161-3 *“<1 No. 539, pp. 1-51. 
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September, 1794, to publish a paper at Madras but permission 
was refuse^ and the unauthorised paper was the result. According 
to the Government, the India Herald contained “several gross 
libels on the Government and on the Prince of Wales” and it was 
resolved to arrest and send Mr. Humphre3^ to Englan d. He was, 
indeed, arrested but he escaped from the ship on which he was 
embarked.^ 

Censorship was now being introduced and on December 12, 
1795, the editor of the Madras Gazette was prohibited from 
publishing copies of the General Orders of the Government until 
they had been submitted for the inspection of the Military 
Secretary.® Four years later, on June 29, 1799, it was directed that 
all newspapers should be submitted to the inspection of the 
Government previous to their publication. Mr. Webbe, Secretary 
to the Madras Government, wrote to the editors of ihe Courier 
and Gazette as follows: 

“The Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council has been 
pleased to resolve that the newspapers at this Presidency shall be 
submitted to the inspection of the Seaetary to Government before 
their publication. I am, therefore, directed to desire that they 
may be regularly sent to my oflOice for that piupose, according to 
the practice observed upon die first establishment of your Paper.”® 

About the same time the free postage fecilities were withdrawn 
from the newspapers and on the proprietors of both the Madras 
papers protesting against the pre-payment of postage, the Govern- 
ment agreed to tiie levy of the prescribed fees on ddivery. 

Although Bombay came tmder English domination earlier than 
either Bengal or Madras (m 1661 when the island was ceded by 
Alphonso VI of Portugal as part of the dowry of his sister, 
Catherine of Braganza on her marriage to Charles II) the first 
English newspaper there did not appear until 1789. This was the 
Bombay Herald which was a weeidy. The following year the 
Bombay Courier was founded by Luke Ashbumer, an Alderman 
of the Mayor’s Court of Bombay. The Courier (which is now 
represented by the Times of India) published advertisements in 
Gujerati printed from the founts moulded by a Parsee printer, 
Mobed Jijibhaii Behramji Chapgar. 

In 1791 the Bombay Gazette appeared and m June the editor 

^ Home Miscellcmeotis Series 535, pp. 16P-70 and No. 539, pp. 53 -i: 57 ‘ 

•ibid., pp. 172-3 and No. 539, pp. i 59 -< 5 o. 

• Indian Records Series, Vestiges of Old Madras, Vot III, pp. 569-70. 
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promised to pay attention to every order of the Government.' 
By September 28 he was in difficulties with the Government as 
some comments were made by the paper on the state of the police 
which were considered to reflect unjustly on Mr. Anderson, ffie 
Deputy of Police. As a result, the Government expressed its 
disapproval and desired the editor in future to send proof sheets 
of the paper to the Secretary for the inspection of the Govern- 
ment.® The following month the editor of the Bornbay Gazette 
requested that his paper should be officially authorised by the 
Government, as the Madras Courier had been, to which proposal 
the Government agreed. In consequence, the Gazette became 
known as the “Government Paper.” 

In 1792 the Bombay Herald and the Bombay Gazette were 
amalgamated. By September we find the proprietors of the latter 
paper writing to the Government saying ihat they had incurred 
heavy expenses to make the paper “subservient to the purposes of 
Government” and requesting that they should be given the 
exclusive patronage of the Government. This request was 
complied with and the Government published a declaration to the 
clfect that publication in the Bombay Gazette of the Board’s 
Notices, Orders and Resolutions was to be considered a sufficient 
notification thereof to any servant of the ('lt)mpimy. 

Newspapers were now becoming useful to the Ciovernment for 
record purjioscs and on July 13, 1793 wc find John Morris, 
Seaetary at Bombay Castle, writing to Secretary Hay at Fort 
William, and forwarding two copies of the Bombay Courier. He 
states that the paper will be regularly transmitted and “as it may 
be very useful to have a set of Government newspapers from 
Bengal, the Hon’ble the President in Council has directed me to 
^ly to you for the same to be sent hither weekly by the post.”* 
The Bombay authorities were, as we have seen, already ra'civing 
the official gazette of the Bengal Government. 

What a source of interest these early newspapers must have 
been! We find that news of debates in the House of Commons 
generally takes pride of place though discussions are not reported 
for some six months after they have occurred. As soon as the mail 
boats were sign^ed, representatives of rival newspapers would 
engage fast rowing boats in the attempt to be first on board and 
thus be enabled to present the latest intelligence from London and 
the continent to an eager, waiting public. 

» Horn Miscellaneous Series 535, pp. *03-4, and No. 530, pp. 337-39. 

* ibid, » O.C., 9 August, No, 5 (1793). 
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Apart from Parliamentary reports, there were editorials on 
subjects of interest to the resident Britons; on events in England, 
on the army, on the reported plans of Indian rulers. In addition 
to this type of information we find news letters and reports from 
Paris, Stockholm, Vienna, Madrid, China, Rio Janeiro, and other 
centres of interest. Indeed, most of the features which enliven the 
press of to-day are to be found in the eighteenth century news- 
papers. There are letters to the Editor, Government notices, 
social news, “Poets’ Comers,” advertisements and even feshion 
notes. 

The social news includes lists of arrivals and departures in the 
British conununity and announcements of births, deaths and 
marriages. One caimot fail to be struck by the number of children 
who seemed to die in infency and the fact that the average age of 
death of Europeans appeared to be between twenty to thirty 
years. This was not entirely the result of climatic conditions as 
Lord Curzon testified. In Ids work British Government in India 
he remarked: 

“Cornwallis did however, both by precept and example, bring 
about one very desirable change in the moral standards of the time. 
Before his day there was very little dancing after supper, because 
the gentlemen were usually too intoxicated to stand upright. 
Indeed Hickey’s and all contemporary memoirs reveal a universal 
habit of drinking which would be deemed inconceivable now, 
and which must have accounted in large measure for the sudden or 
premature deaths that were ±en so common. However, under Lord 
Cornwallis the Indian newspapers remarked that the young bloods 
who had previously remained at the supper table returned to 
the ball room, so that the ladies had all due respect There was 
also a great djjminution in gambling, and a consequent Ming off 
in the number of duels and suicides in the British community.”^ 

Advertisements cover a wide field from lotteries, houses for sale, 
choice Madeira wine, to “several dozens of Black Wood Chairs of 
very handsome pattern.” An issue of the Bombay Courier of the 
decade contains an appeal for subscriptions towards the publica- 
tion of a new edition of Shakespeare’s works. Another aimounce- 
ment reports the opening of a school in the Garrison for the 
education of children in reading, writing and arithmetic whae 
“the greatest care will be taken of them and the strictest attention 
paid to their Morals.” 

As for fiEishion notes, here is an extract from the same journal. 

»VoliI,p.2o6. 
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It is headed “New Fashions at Paris. For Ladies” and declares: 

“Coloured felt hats are now the prevalent fafhion; they pasf for 
full dresf. They are either of a fircy or violet colour, with a bow of 
ribbands, ‘as you like it’ (ad libitum). 'I'he green and Carmelite 
ribbands are the moft fafhionablc. On the top a cockade of 
ribband of the same colour, White lawn kerchief. 

A jacket of taffeta, with white and violet stripes behind; and on 
the wrifts round plaits of green ribband. Stomacher laced with 
green. 

Lawn petticoat bordered from below with round plaits of green 
taffeta. 

Green fan. — Green morocco shoes.” 

Supplements were published when the reports from London 
were too long for the usual four pages which were, on an average, 
eleven inches by eighteen. For example, supplcmcnis were issued 
for the parliamentary debate on the Quebec Bill and for the 
debate on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. 

A modern reader of the early Indian Press may remark that the 
newspapers appeared to devote scant attention to the land in 
which they were published. This was so and the fact can only be 
understood if we constantly remind ourselves that the raison 
d'Stre of this press was as a vehicle of comment on the British 
administration of the day by tho.se who were outside the privileged 
circle of the Company’s higher officers. There is evidence that, 
though the administration was jcaloas of its privileges and 
thoroughly disliked the idea of outsiders making criticisms, it paid 
due attention to any alleged abuses. For example, in the Home 
Department Recortk for 1789 there appears a note covering an 
extraa from the Bernal Journal of May 29, The paper says “We 
think it is our duty to lay before the public the following fact which 
we are sorry to say has been fully verified to us by a Qentlcman of 
the first integrity.” The information refers to a mariner who took 
on board at TuUah one hundred and fifty unhappy children whom, 
previous to his departure, he had purclwscd in Bengal. The 
children were transported under British colours to Colombo where 
they were sold as slaves. The Dutch Governor refused to permit 
their being landed, but the mariner slave-dealer eluded the 
vigilance of the Governor and found a market for the children. 

As a result of the publicity ^ven to this outrage, the Board 
instructed their Attorney to examine the officers of the ship 
concerned. The matter was ftdly investigated and, presumably, 
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suitable measures were taken against the captain of the ship.^ 
Thus it cannot be said that the press was entirely without influence 
on matters connected with the wdfare of those who were being 
governed. 

In a somewhat half-hearted way the Company was also trying 
to encourage learning, for the Board had supported John 
Gilchrist’s English and Hindmtanee Dictioncay by purchasing three 
hundred copies. The author was, however, considerably out of 
pocket over the endeavour and on April 12, 1791, we find him 
writing to Secretary Hay saying that the work had incurred him 
in a loss of twelve thousand rupees and adding that he can reduce 
his debt to the printer if the Board would advance ten rupees on 
account of each of the three hundred copies which had been 
delivered to the Hon’ble Company’s order.® Trading companies 
are not, however, the sponsors of learning and Gildirist’s 
experience was to be repeated throughout the history of the 
Company’s rule over India, Great were the risks imderiaken by 
those who wished to plough fresh fields, without the ofBdkl 
protection of the Company. 

Some idea of the hazards of newspaper proprietorship m the 
ei^teenth century may be gauged from tibie experiences of WiUiam 
Duane, a native of North America of Irish ancestry.® Duane had 
arrived m Bengal in 1787 as a private in the service of the East 
India Company. He was a printer by trade and between 1788 and 
1791 he was employed in the Revenue Department m Calcutta. 
In the latter year he entered into parmership with two “gentlemen 
of tihe bar,” Messrs. Dunkin and Cassan, and became the editor 
of the Bernal Journal. 

At this time the Mahratta War was in progress and the 
Governor-General was campaigning. No despatches had arrived 
from him for some time and a rumour was spread in Calcutta that 
Lord Cornwallis had died. Duane pubhshed this rumour and 
added that it had been attributed to a certain distinguished 
Frenchman. Immediatdy, Colonel de Canaple, who was styled 
the Conunandant of the Afeirs of the French Nation in India, 
assumed that the reference must be to him and he wrote to the 
Bengal Government demanding satisfaction. When the Govern- 
ment discovered the writer of tide paragraph in question, Duane 
was instructed to make all reparation to the French colonel. 

• Home Records, May 29 (1789). 

• P.P., 12 April, No. 2 (1791). 

• Home Miscellaneous Senes, No. 535, pp. 7-13, and No. 537, pp. 1-227. 
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The latter demanded an abject apology and withdrawal, whcrcaa 
Duane was willing to insert a contradictory paragraph. He sent 
a precis of the interview he had had with Lionel dc Caaaplc 
and his agent to the Government who took a serious view of 
the matter. 

Lord Cornwallis, it will be recalled, was the first Governor- 
General to be sent from England and the problems which JfeJl to 
him to solve were vastj he had not only to consolidate the 
Company’s conquests but also to reform the administration in 
such a manner that it would no longer be held in suspicion and 
contempt. He was not willing, therefore, to grant toleration to 
any person who might stand in the way of the accomplishment of 
so formidable a task~and the creation of any unnecessary friction 
with the French was so regarded. He, therefore, consulted the 
law officers on his power to deport Duane and subsequendy 
ordered his arrest and transportation. Duane filed an application 
in the Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus which was in 
effect granted though the Supreme Court unanimously recognised 
the right of deportation asserted by the Government. What saved 
Duane was the intercession of M. Fumcron, the French Agent, 
who pointed out to the Govenunent on November i, 1791, that 
Colonel de Canaple had died and that the journalist had already 
been punished for his misdemeanour. The Government thereupon 
agreed to revoke the order for the embarkation of Duane; he 
subsequently established The Indicat World and, in his own words, 
“for three years the tide of prosperity never ebbed.” 

The Irish-American possessed a lively personality and after 
three years he was in trouble again. Writing to J. Addison, a clerk 
to the Court of Requests, on March 10, 1794, he states that a 
constable ftom the Court of Requests came to his house that 
morning to seize upon him with two warrants. He did not think 
it prudent to resist though the warrants were in the names of 
parties part of whose clahns he had already paid and which he 
intended to go on paying.^ 

Worse was yet to befall Duane who attributed the outrages to 
his journalistic disclosures. Writing to Secretary Hay on March 
14, 1794 he requests that the Governor-General in Council be 
informed that he has just been taken by force from his dwelling 
house by a body of persons armed with dubs, and chubdetrs headed 
by a European by whom he was dragged by the hair of his head 
out of his own house and along the street to the house ftom 

* O.C., 7 April, No. aj. Home (1794). 
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which he is now writing, which he understands to be the Petty 
. Court or Court of Requests for the town of Calcutta. 

In a frenzied handwriting, Duane declares that the pretext 
for the outrage is a debt, with costs, which he had agreed to pay 
and for which he had accordingly laid by the instfl1m<>T;t» at the 
periods proposed by hina and accepted from time to timft- But 
the real cause of the outrage, he indignantly adds, he was not 
acquainted with “unless it arose from some personal pique for 
matters that had appeared in my paper relative to the enormous 
abuses and peculations of this Court and my having expressed 
my surprise some time ago that for debts to the atnount of a 
hundred rupees the costs should amount to fifty rupees.” With 
a final flourish, he ends in desperation, “I r emain (in custody) 
contrary to law. Your most obedient servant, William Duane.”^ 

The Government deeply resented Duane’s journalistic activities 
and would have gladly seen the demise of his paper. According to 
Duane: “Subscribers to my paper apologist for withdrawing 
their names, the alternative had been given to them of relinquishing 
that or the goodwill of persons in power, tradesmen attached to me 
by personal regard, were compeUed to withhold their advertise- 
ments, they were told that to advertise with me would be to 
ensure the loss of custom of the same persons and all their friends; 
the nailitary, where my most numerous attachments lay, were in 
like manner attempted but not with the same effect. . . 

On June 2, 1794, a body of armed sepoys broke into Duane’s 
house and searched its contents. In the meantime he had filed a 
complaint in the Supreme Court and asked the Court to inform 
him of the cause of its resentment agmst him. To this request 
he received no reply but, instead, an intimation that it was the 
pleasure of Government that he should proceed to Europe on 
the next boat. 

Sir John Shore, who had succeeded Lord Cornwallis in 1793, 
was now determined to deport Duane. As the latter’s property had 
greatly depreciated as the result of his struggles with the Govern- 
ment and the expulsion order which had hung over his head for so 
long, he desired an opportunity of presenting his case personally 
to frie Governor-General. In particular, he wanted a longer time 
in which to settle up his aflEairs before being sent to Englsmd. He 
therefore wrote to the Governor-General’s private secretary and 
threatened that if he were not granted an audience with Sir John 

^ O.C., 14 March, No. 34, Home (1794). 

• Home Miscellaneom S^es, No. 537, p. 207, 
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Shore, he would publish his case, copies of which had already 
been printed. 

The appeal was made to the military, whose interests Duane 
declared he had supported. As soon as the Governor-General 
perused the publication he determined to act quickly. Duane was 
requested to call at Government House and on arrival was met by 
the Governor-General’s private secretary and, after an acrimonious 
conversation, seized by armed guards and detained in Fort William 
for two days. He was then taken aboard an armed Indiaman, and 
three orphan children, of whom he was the guardian, were allowed 
to accompany him to England as charter party passengers. His 
property in India, for which he received no compensation, he 
stated to be worth Rs. 30,000 and though he protested to the 
Court of Directors after his liberation in England, it was of no 
avail. Duane afterwards went to America and, at Philadelphia, 
became the editor of the Aurora. His editorship of that paper 
is chiefly remembered for the extremely anti-British policy wl)ii<h 
he, not uimaturally, pursued. 

Explaining his action in a private and secret letter, to the Rt. 
Hon, Henry Dundas on December 31, 1794, Sir John Shore 
wrote: 

“Out newspapers in Calcutta have, of late, assumed a licentious- 
ness too dangerous to be permitted in this counti^. I have ordered 
one of the cchtors to be sent to Europe, His name is William Duane, 
and I think, you will agree with me, that his conduct did not 
entitle him to the protection of the Company.” 

The Supreme Court of Judicature upheld the Government’s 
order and thus set the precedent for expulsion for press offences. 

The newspapers of this time, as indeed for many years to 
follow, were mainly concerned with military matters. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that since the Company was fighting with 
all its resources for supremacy in India, it should regard any 
public discussion of military affairs as highly objectionable and 
dangerous to their interests. Indeed, between 1791 and 1798, 
several editors were reprimanded for discussing muitary subjects 
and a captain was ordered home and reduced to half-pay for 
writing what was considered an mflammatory address to the army. 

The official records show that on several occasions the Govern- 
ment took exception to newspaper disclosures. In 1796, Holt 
McKenly, the editor of the Teh^aph, displeased the authorities 
by publishing an article alleging that a gentleman in office had 
extorted excessive discount (batta) on the exchange of gold mohurs 
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for silver. Called upon to explain the grounds on which the 
assertion had been made, McKenly replied that it had been 
inserted on the authority of Mr. Hair, the proprietor. The latter, 
however, denied that he was the author of the paragraph in 
question.*- 

Later in the same year the editor of the Calcutta Gazette was 
censured for having referred to certain conununications which 
had passed between the Court of Directors and the French 
Republic. Mr. Horsely, the editor in question, asked for pardon 
zod, on promising to refrain from publishiBg such articles in 
future, the matter was allowed to rest.* 

About this time, that is to say in 1796, a letter appeared in the 
Telegraph, signed by “Mentor” (who was discovered to be Captain 
Williamson of the Bengal Establishment) which was thought to 
have the effect of causing discontent and disaffection in the Indian 
Army. The author was suspended the service for his temerity, 
though the Court of Directors subsequently gave him the h^ 
pay of his rank, on consideration of the fact that Williamson had 
claimed mental derangement, as a result of illness, when the letter 
was written.* 

In 1798, Charles Maclean was the editor of the Bernal Hurkaru. 
In a letter of tiaat year, dated July 21, Maclean writes to the 
Postmaster-General acquainting him that certain letters addressed 
to him (Maclean) had been detained at the Post Oflace and that 
he would be imder the necessity of “ exposing the extraordinary 
conduct of the people who are employed in that department.” 
Government officials have ever been alert to defend their positions 
and three days later we find the Postmaster-General writing to 
Secretary Barlow complaining of a paragraph in that day’s Bengal 
Hurkaru which, he says, reflects most unjustly on the conduct of 
the person in the General Post Office. According to the Postmaster- 
General, the peon in the Post Office had informed Mr. Maclean, 
in accordance with his instructions, that until he paid his arrears 
of postage (letters were paid for on receipt) two letters addressed to 
him would not be delivered. Whereupon, Maclean is said to have 
beaten the peon and turned him out of the house, thou^ soon 
after he sent tbe arrears of postage due and sufficient money to 
pay for the two letters.* 

* Home Miscellaneous Series, No. 535, pp. 1^15, and No. 537, pp, 227-237. 

’ ibid., pp. r6-i7, and No. S37j PP- 239-240. 

* ibid., pp, 17-19, and No. 537j PP- 247 - 87 * 

* O.C., 30 July, No. 19, Home (1798). 
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Two further instances of conflicts with the postal authorities 
are recorded in the oflBcial papers. On July 30, 1798, a joint letter 
is addressed to the Governor-General (Lord Mornington: after 
Lord Wellesley) signed by John Maxwell, for the proprietors of 
the India Gazette, by T. A. Humphreys for himself and the oier 
proprietors of the Asiatic Mirror, and by Messrs. Thompson, 
Ferris and Greenway, proprietors of the Morning Post, intimating 
that the recent increase in postage, which had been levied oh 
July 15, would operate as a bar to the circulation of their papers 
beyond Calcutta. The signatories request that a newspaper might 
be allowed to count as a single letter and add that they make their 
appeal on behalf of the proprietors of other newspapers in 
Calcutta.' (There arc, indeed, voluminous records of corres- 
pondence between newspaper proprietors and the authorities 
over the question of postage but except when special significance 
is to be attached to this aspect of the prc.ss, it is not proposed to 
deal with it in this study.) 

On another occasion the Postmaster-General (Sir C^harlcs Blunt) 
defends a subordinate. Writing to Secretary Barlow on April 29, 
1799, he states that Mr. Jones, Head Qerk of the General Post 
Office at Calcutta, had been most unjustly accused by Mr. 
McKenly, the editor of the Telegraph. The editor, apparently, 
had a servant who used to give secret information to his employer 
whenever he (McKenly) received any mails from Madras or 
Bombay. Immediately on receipt of such information McKenly 
would write to the Postmaster-General asking him to deliver his 
mails. Nomially, these requests were acceded to by the post office 
authorities. One day, however, McKenly addressed a note to the 
Postmaster-General asking him to deliver his mails and specifying 
Bombay and Madras papers. Suspecting that McKenly had some 
secret source whereby he used to get advance information about 
his mails, the Postmaster-General refused the request. The next 
day an accusation ag^st the Postmaster-General appeared in the 
Telegraph. In submitting that the Government should nflte a 
stroE® line. Sir Charles Blunt suggested that the proprietors or 
editors of newspapers should be itformed that the only mode of 
obtaining redress against any officer in the General Post Office 
was by application to the Government and not by the ventiktion 
of grievances in the newspapers.* 

Once more the Tdegrapk was in trouble when the editor 
published a letter signed by Charles Maclean, a surgeon in the 

‘ O.C., 6 Augun, No. 3a (1798). • O.C., 39 April, No. 15 (1799). 
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East India Company’s service, reflecting upon the oflScial conduct 
of Mr. Rider, the Magistrate of Ghazepore. Both the editor and 
Alaclean were called upon by the Government to make an apology 
to Air. Rider; the former complied but the latter refused and was 
sent to England. Maclean had, on a previous occasion, come into 
conflict with the authorities by leaving the ship to which he was 
attached as surgeon and remaining in India without permission. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Court of Directors fully 
approved of his deportation.^ 

Lord Wellesley explained his action against Maclean by sa;^ing 
that he and the editor had “assumed a privilege of animadverting, 
through the medium of a public print, upon the proceedings of a 
Court of Justice, and of censuring the conduct of a public officer 
for acts done in his official capacity.” But Maclean, on his return 
to England, wrote a pamphlet called The Affairs of AsiOy in 
which he described Wellesley’s action as “the ne plus ultra of 
human despotism.”® Subsequently, he participated in the 
campaign against Wellesley which eventually led to the Governor- 
General’s resignation in 1805. 

• Leicester Stanhope describes this episode in the history of 
the press from the point of view of one convinced of the 
desirability of its freedom.* ** 

“Mr. D’Aguilar and Mr. A. Maclean were partners in an indigo 
work, near Gauzeporc. These gentlemen quarrelled about their 
concerns, and a fray took place, in which Mr. Maclean struck 
Mr. D’Aguilar on the nose. Air. M. then offered satirfaction, 
but Mr. D. rode off to a magistrate, and swore the peace against 
him. The magistrate, though no justice of the peace, and without 
even hearing what Air. M. had to say, and refusing to admit him 
to bail, committed him to prison. The maturate then wrote 
to the appeal judges at Benares, who had no right to interfere, ffir 
instructions how to act. Air. Treves, one of these judges, signed a 
letter, ordering the magistrate to send Air. M. in confinement^ to 
Calcutta. Mr. Neave, another of the appeal judges, was absent, and 
disapproved the measure. The ma^trate tiien sent Air. M. 
down the river in a baggage boat, without any proper covering, 
and under the guard of a sergeant, corporal, and twelve sepoys. 
In this boat, exposed to the burning sun by ^y, and to unh^tiiy 
dews by rught, the prisoner remained for upwards of a month. 

* Homt Miscellaneous Series, No. 525, pp. 19-^21, and No. 537, pp. 289-315. 

* WeUesl^'s Memoirs, by R, R. Pearce, Vol. I, pp. 45j. to8. 

* Shetdt of the Histoiy and Influence of the Press tn British India, by Leicester 

Stanhope, pp. 7-9. 
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Meanwhile Mr- M. having communicated the circumstances 
to his namesake. Dr. Madcan, of Calcutta, and a paragraph 
aimoundng the death of Mr. M. having appeared in the Imia 
Gazette, the Doctor wrote to the Editor, as follows: — ‘Sir, I 
request you will contradict the account which, through some 
very gross misinformation, was inserted in the last In^ Gazette 
and JUrctirrah, announcing the death of Mr. A. Maclean, said to 
be shot in a duel at Benares. I this day received a letter from 
that gentleman, mentioning indeed some drcumstances whidi, 
if his antagonist had not possessed an uncommon ^gree of 
prudence, might have led to that catastrophe; but 1 am happy to 
add that the only disagreeable effects of the rencontre have arisen 
from the interference of the majtistraie of (Jauzepore, whose 
conduct upon this occasion I will take a due opptutunhy of 
appredating. I am etc., C. Madcan. Clalcnttta, April 2Kih, 1798.’ 

This letter produced the release of Mr. M. at Monghyr, and 
the banishment of Dr. Maclean, and the first establishment of a 
Censorship in Asia . . . Dr. M. was called upon by the CJovem- 
ment to make an apology; he in a mild hut becoming tone refused 
to do so, and was sent home a prisoner. By this manly conduct, 
Dr. M. sacrificed an income of £700 per annum, and about ;C2>0(W 
which he had expended on a i)riming apparatus. In this outcast 
and ruined state, the Doctor solicited a passage for him.self and his 
wife, upon which the Ciovcmor-tjcncral ordered them to be 
provided for as charter-party passengcr.s; that is, this gentleman and 
lady were to be accommodated with the pariahs of the East, and 
the scum of English jails, and to be fed on ship provision till they 
reached England. The comment on this procedure may be summed 
up in one sentence: “Eitst he punisheth, and then he trieth, and, 
lastly, comiwllcth to confess, and makes and mars laws at his 
pleasure. But good judges abhorc these courses.” (Coke’s 
Institutes.) On Lord Wellesley’s return to England, Dr. JN^clean 
published his case, and no man, throughout, ever behaved with 
greater prudence and firmness. 

Dr. Judean has since become well known to the public, by his 
researches in Turkey respecting the causes and treatment of the 
plague, and in Spain <»noenung the yellow fever. . . 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1798 Lord Wellesley Governor-General 

1799 Wellesley’s Regulations for the Control and Guidance of News- 
papers published in Calcutta. 

1802 Second Mahratta War. 

1807 Public assemblages, without consent of Government, forbidden. 

1812 First Gujerati Printing press established at Bombay, 

1813 Charter Act; Episcopalians and Presbyterians send ministers to 
Calcutta. 

1816 First Bengalee newspaper established at Calcutta. 

1818 Scramporc missionaries start tire Bengalee monthly magazine, 
the Dig-Dursan, the monthly yricml of India, and the weekly 
Sumachxr Durpan; Lord Hastings promulgates new Regulations 
for the Press; James Silk Buckingham founds the Cdcutta 
Journal 

1819 Regulations for the Press enforced in Bombay. 

1821 Buckingham warned; publiation otjofm Ml in the Hast. 

1823 John Adam aaing Governor-General; Buckinghum’s license 
revoked. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


CONFLICT OVER PRESS CENSORSHIP 

The Indian Press had been in existence for less than two decades 
when the Marquess of Wellesley arrived in Calcutta to assume 
the Governor-Generalship. James Mill describes these early days 
in the following words: 

“In the early, portion of its career, the Indian Press had been 
left to follow its own courses, with no other check than that 
which the law of libel imposed. The charaaer of the papers of 
early days sufficiently shows that the indulgence was abused, and 
that, while they were useless as vehicles of local information of any 
value, they were filled with indecorous attacb upon private life 
and ignorant censures of public measures.”^ 

While it is true that the early newspapers were gi^ty of 
publishing attacks on the lives of private and public individuals 
and sometimes criticised offitcM measures without sufficient 
ioformation, the historian has conveniently overlooked the dreaded 
power of transportation possessed by the authorities; a power 
which had been confirmed both by the Supreme Court and 
Leadenhall Street. Moreover, it is incorrect to say that the news- 
papers were “useless as vehicles of local information of any value” 
as, indeed, the records show. However, it was a period when 
Britain’s hold on India tvas being threatened by Napoleon and 
when the Government felt that it could ill afford to have its actions 
and policies pubHcly discussed and criticised in the press. Indeed, 
we have already seen how irritated Wellesley was at any public 
criticism of official actions and he did not allow his viev^point to 
be open to any doubt. 

“I am resolved,” he imperiously declared, “to encounter the 
task of effecting a thorough reform in private maimers here, 
without which the time is not distant when the Europeans settled 
at Calcutta will control the Government, if they do not overturn it. 
My temper and character are now perfectly understood, and while 
I remain, no mao will venture mscere vocem who has not made 
up his mind to grapple instantly with the whole force of Govern- 
ment.”* 

^ History of British India by James Mill, yol. Ill, p. 581 (1846). 

* Historical MSS. Commission. Manuscript afj. B. Fortescue, Esq. Vol. IV, 

p. 383- 
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These were strong words and they were to be followed, in 
May, 1799, by strong action. 

At this time Wellesley was in Madras, engaged in the final 
struggle with Tippoo Sultan. Not unnaturally, considering his 
conception of himself as a great Eastern ruler, he viewed with 
extreme disapproval the publication of any matter which had the 
efifcct of weakening his influence his adversary or the 

French. His patience was strained, therefore, when Brace, the 
editor of the Asiatic Mirror^ published some conjectures on 
the relative strength of the European and native population. 
Brace was an able writer and must have given expression to his 
speculations from public spirit. But Wellesley, who was grimly 
aware of the delicacy of the British position in India, considered 
the article “mischievous.” He was determined to put an end to 
what he considered intolerable interference and in April, 1799, 
he wrote to Sir Alured Clarke (the Comma nder-in-Ouef) 
declaring: “I shall take an early opportunity of transmitting rules 
for the conduct of the whole tribe of editors; in the meantime if 
you caimot tranquillize the editors of this and other mischievous 
publications, be so good as to suppress their papers by force, and 
send their persons to Europe.”* 

Wellesley lost no time in fulfilling his undertaking and, on 
May 13, 1799, the following Regulations were issued from Fort 
William for the control and guidance of the {proprietors of foe 
newspapers published in Calcutta. 

Public Department, 

Monday. 

The Vice-President recommends to the Board, that the following 
regulations be adopted respecting the publication of ncw.spapcrs 
at this Presidenqr: Viz:— 

Ist. Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the 
bottom of the p^r. 

_2ndly. Every Editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver in 
his name and place of abode, to the Secretary to the Government. 

3 rcUy, No paper to be published on a Sunday. 

4thly. No paper to be published at all, until it shall have 
been previously inspected by foe Secretary to the Government, 
or by a person authorised by him for that purpose. 

Stilly. The penalty for oflFending against any of the above 
regulations to be immediate embarkation for Europe.* 
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The following are the Rules which were formulated for the 
guidance of the Secretary who was to act as Censor: 

“1. To prevent the publication of all observations on the state 
of public credit, or the revenues, or the finances of the Company. 

2 . All observations resi^cting the embarkation of Troops, 
Stores, or Specie, or respecting any Naval or Military prqjarations 
whatever. 

3 . All intelligence respecting the destination of any Ships, or the 
expectation of any, whether belonging to the Company or to 
individuals. 

4 . All observations with respea to the conduct of Government 
or any of its officers. Civil or Military, Marine, Commercial, or 
Judicial. 

5 . All private scandal or libels on individuals. 

6 . All statements with regard to the probability of War or peace 
between the Company and any of the Native powers. 

7 . All observations tending to convey information to an enemy, 
or to excite alarm or commotion within the Company’s Territories. 

8 . The republication of such passages from the European 
Newspapers, as may tend to affect the influence and credit of the 
British power with the Native States.” 

These were, indeed, the most severe of regulations, and Pearce, 
Wdlesley’s biographer, declares that they “vary in no material 
particular from the ordinances promulgated by the Star Chamber 
in A.D. 1585.”^ As we have seen, censorship by Government order 
already existed at Madras and Bombay and now these formal rules 
were introduced at Calcutta, 

The new regulations were officially communicated to the 
editors and proprietors of all the existing newspapers: the HwrJ^ru, 
the Mormng Post, the Calcutta Courier, the Telegraph, the OrienM 
Star, the India Gazette and the Asiatic Mirror, and the replies 
to the Government’s communication provide us with a complete 
list of the Calcutta press personnd of the time. 

In a letter dated May 13, 1799? William Hunter writes to 
Secretary Barlow stating that he is the proprietor of the Bengal 
Hircarr^ (an alternative spelling to Hurkaru) ,“and at present 
generally conduct it mys^. The printer, Mr. Urquhart has 
always affixed his name to the bottom of the paper. As the paper 
ought to be circulated in Calcutta early to-morrow morning, the 
ffiilure of which would disappoint the subscribers, I shotdd be 
gla^ to be infnfmed to whom and where it is to be sent for 
inspection.”® 

1 Memoirs, by R. R. Pearce, Vol. I, p. 286. « O.C., 20 May, No. 19 (1799)- 
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Writing two days later, Archibald Thomson, Paul Ferris and 
Morely Greenway declare in a letter to Secretary Barlow that 
they are the proprietors, editors and printers of the 
Mornhii; Posiy which paper is printed and published under 4 e 
firm of Ferris and Ounpany and that they had been regularly 
brought up in the Art of Printing “by which profession we earn 
our livelihood and consider it as a duty incumbent in us to comply 
in every respect to the Regulations of Government.” The 
signatories add that Mr. Bush, the late editor, had relinquished 
his management of the paper.’ 

On the same day (May 15) Thomas Hollingbcry and Robert 
Kncllen write to Secretary Barlow stating that the orders of the 
Vice-President in Council would be most respectfully obeyed. 
They add that they have “no editor to the Calcutta Ctmrier, but 
are ourselves the sole proprietors, manag.ers, and printers of the 
same and that we have transferred the day of our publiation from 
Sunday to Friday.”* 

Holt McKenly similarly writes to Secretary Barlow, declaring 
himself to be the editor of the Telegraph and proprietor of five- 
sixths of the jjaper. Mr. H. D. Wilson, he states, is the proprietor 
of the remaining one-sixth.* In a separate letter to Sub-Secretary 
Campbell, McKenly says “I will ... in every respect conform 
myself to the directions of Government.”* 

On May 16, 1799, Richard Fleming writes to Secretary Barlow 
informing him that he is the proprietor and editor of the Oriental 
Star and that the printer is John John,son. He asks to be informed 
at what hour on Friday evening he is to send the proof sheets for 
the Secretary's inspection. If they can be sent between the hours 
of eight and ten he will be able to publish the paper at the usual 
hour on Saturday morning. But if these hours “should lutppen to 
break in upon the Secretary’s time” it is his (Fleming’s) duty to 
attend at any other hour Mr. Barlow might think proper to 
mention.* 

The following day John Maxwell addresses a letter to Secretary 
Barlow sta^ tot the projprietors of the India Gaxettt are William 
Morris, Willhun Farlie (the latter as administrator of the estate 
of Jtoes Hussey, deceased) and J. D. Williams.* 

Finally, there is a letter, s^ed by Charles K. Bruce and John 
Shoolbred, stating that they are the proprietors of the Askiic 


' O.C., 30 M«y, No. 30 

* O.C., 30 M*y, No. 3t 

* O.C., 30 May, No, 33 


, 1799 ^ 

1799). 

.1799). 


0 May, No, 35 
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Mirror and that Bruce is the editor. They add that the whole of 
the paper will be re^arly prepared for press at seven o’clock 
every Tuesday evening and that if any subsequent hour is 
convenient “we shall be extremely happy to submit to you or to 
whomsoever you may depute for that purpose the materials 
intended for publication on the following morning.”^ 

Now it will be observed from these letters that there is not the 
slightest suspicion of truculence; indeed they are almost servile 
m tone. They certainly do not confirm the assertions of those 
historians who have hdd the view that the early newspapermen 
of Calcutta were a defiant, irresponsible group of malcontents. 
At the same time there is evidence that they viewed the reguktions 
with dismay, and they were not alone in their attitude. While the 
new Rules met with the full approval of the Court of Directors in 
Lnndon, when they reached the Board of Control, the President 
(the Right. Hon. H. Dundas) erased the sentences in the despatch 
approving of Lord Wellesley’s action. Indeed, whether Wdlesley 
himself retained his confidence in the Regulations in later years 
is open to doubt for it is known that he made a point of instructing 
the editor of his OfiSidal Despatches (published in 1837 by Messrs. 
W. Allen and Company in five volumes) to omit his despatch on 
the Indian Press. 

Sir John Malcolm, on the other hand, approved of the measures 
on the ground that “as long as the necessity exists for the 
maintenance of absolute power, it is far better, both for the State 
and individuals, that it should be exercised to prevent than to 
punish such offences, particularly where the punishment is so 
severe. In the latter case, government has no option, it has only 
one course to pursue; and when its authority is slighted, and ip 
disposition to moderate measures treated with contumacy, it is 
compelled to proceed to the extreme exorcise of ite prerogative, 
or present to its subjects the spectacle of its authority contemned 
and defeated. After the establishment of the office of ceasor, Aa:e 
were no cases of offence, except what were comparativdy trivi^ 
and which seem to have originated more in negligence than in 
design.”* 

Once again newspaper proprietors experienced difficulties with 
the postal authorities and on May 22, 1800 a statenient was issued 
to the effect that the Governor-General in Coimcil directed that 


* O.C.* 3 Time, No. xz (1799). 

• The Political History of hma^ by Major-Gendral Sir John Malcol^ Vol, H 
P< »97. 
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the editors of newspapers be required to give security in the first 
instance to make good any deficiencies arising in the postage of 
their respective newspapers. In the event of their refusing to 
give such security their newspapers would not be received unffl 
die postage had been previously paid. This announcement was 
made at the same time as an advertisement stating that both 
Europeans and “natives” had frequently refused, under various 
pretences, to receive and pay postage upon letters regularly 
addressed to them. Notice was therefore given that in the event 
of any persons refusing to pay the postage on letters or packets 
addressed to them, measures would be taken immediately to 
compel them to discharge the amount. 

It was just at this period that the Baptist missionaries at 
Scmmporc (Carey, Thomas, Brundnn, Marshman and Ward) 
sought permission to establish a press. “To this propo.sal the • 
Governor-General gave the most decided and peremptory 
refusal” records their colleague and biographer, John Clark 
Marshman.* The missionary press was, however, to be established 
before long. 

In the meantime (i8oi), Wellesley had come to the conclusion 
which he declared in a despatch, that the establishment of an 
official gazette would be the best method of “silencing” the 
existing printing presses which were “an evil of the first 
magnitude . . . useless to literature and to the public and 
dubiously profitable to the speculators, they serve only to maintain 
in needy indolence, a few European adventurers who arc found 
unfit to engage in any creditable method of subsistence.” 

Wellesley’s idea was that the Government should establish a 
press to print an official gazette and newspaper which would 
contain artidies of intelligence and private advertwements, as well 
as ofifidal notices. The former were to be published under the 
inspection of Government but, of course, were not to be regarded 
as official communications. The project was thoroughly examined 
by a Committee and the Superintendent of the Press made 
extensive calculations regarding the cost of the necessary printing 
plant and materials. He calculated that the expense of such an 
establishment would be 90,000 sicca rupees, excluding the payment 
of staff. This amounli he considers, might be reduced by 25,000 
sicca rupees, the amount of profit which he estimates would 
accrue to the Government from the publication of the Government 
Gazette. From a political point of view, he says, “the establishment 
* Thi L%f§ and Times of CareVi Marshman and Wardt 2 Vol«o p. 859. 
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of a Press by the Supreme Government would effertually silence 
those printing presses which now exist and whose common aim 
and purpose was to be found in their scurrilous outrages from the 
year 1793.”^ 

The Conunittee reported on the plan but it was eventually 
abandoned on grounds of expense. In visualising the need of the 
Government for a channel of communication to the pubhc, 
Wellesley had anticipated his times. 

In the two years since he had promxilgated the press regulations, 
the Governor-General found tihat the editors were not always 
prompt in submitting their proofs for examination and on May 22, 
1801, the following Resolution is recorded. 

Fort William 
Public Department, 

22 nd May, 1801 

Several instances having occurred of newspapers being published 
without having been previously submitted to the inspection of the 
Chief Secret^ of Government, ordered that the Editors of news- 
papers be directed on no account to publish the newspapers 
of which they are respectively the Editors, until they shall have been 
received by the Chief Secretary of Government, or in his absence, 
by the Secretary in the Public Department, and that they be 
further informed that any Paper sent for inspection after three 
o’clock will not be returned imtil the following day. 

The publication of news of a mili tary character was also the 
source of the greatest anxiety to the authorities. On August 4, 
1801, the editor of the Calcutta Gazette was prohibited by the 
Military Department “from printing any of the Military orders 
of this Establishment issued either by lie Governor-General in 
(Council or by the Commander-m-Chief, except such as may be 
sent for publication under the signature of one of the Secretaries 
of Government.” The editor was also prohibited from printing 
and publishing “any army list, book or pamphlet, or in any shape 
whatever, an account of the numbers or stren^ of the Civil 
Corps of the Army, or of the disposition or situation of corps, 
unless he shall have obtained the particular permission of 
Government for so doing.” 

S imil ar instructions were sent to the editors of the Asiatic 
Mirror, the Hircarrah, the Post, the Star and the Telegraph, and 
they replied undertaking that there would be no violation of the 
orders.® 

^ P.P., 9 April, Nos. 2-5 (1801). * P.P., 6 August, Nos. 29-35 (1801). 
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During the second Mahratta War (1802-1804) the Govcriuncnt 
viewed with alarm the publication of news concerning the move- 
ment of the Company’s ships. The Governor-General himsdf 
wrote on October 18, 1803, to the editors of the Adatic Mirror, 
the India Gazette, the Bengal Hircarrah, the Calcutta Gazette, 
the Morning Post, the Oriental Star and the Telegraph in the 
following terms: 

“It is desired that the editors of newspapers will not publish 
any articles of intelligence respecting the departure of ships from 
■any pan in India during the War or any information from which a 
knowledge may be obtained by the enemy of the situation or 
strength of any part of His Majesty’s Naval Force in the 
Indian seas.”* 

Then again, on February 15, 1804, the proprietors of the India 
Gazette, the Hurkaru, the Mirror, the Post, the Orphan Press, the 
Star and the Telegraph were reminded that 

“during the present War, you will not publish in your paper any 
naval or shipping intelligence whatsoever excepting such as may 
appear in the iirst instance in the Calcutta Gazette under the 
sanction of Government.”** 

Similar sharp remonstrances were sent to editors at various 
limes until 1807 and the reflations were also made to apply to 
the editors of newspapers in Bombay, Madras and Prince of 
Wales’ Island. The Company was, indeed, very averse to the 
publication of any information or dhc dissemination of views not 
acceptable to them; public meetings also met with their dis- 
pleasure. In this coxmeaion a notice issued by the Public 
Department at Fort William on April 9, 1807, is of interest 

“The following extract from a general letter from the Hon’ble 
Court of Direaors, dated 23 rd of July, 1806 , is published for 
general information: 

We direct on receipt of this dispatch that public notice be 
issued, forbidding, under pain of our high displeasure, any 
public assemblage either of our own servants or of private 
merchants, traders or other inhabitants whatever, without first 
obtaining the sanction of the Government through the medium 
of the sheriff for the time being; and we further direct, that with 
the application for holding sudh meetings the subjects intended 
to b« taken into consideration be also submitted to your 
previous consideration, in order that you may have it in your 

* P.P., 20 October, Noi. 3^-39 (1803). • P.P-, 16 February, No. ao (1804). 
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power to judge of the propriety of allowing the questions that 
may be propcised to be agitated, and on no consideration what- 
ever is the sheriff, or the officer presiding at such meetings, 
to allow any subject to be considered that has not been previously 
submitted for your consideration. Wo have full co nfidenc e , 
however, that our Governments in India will not predude our 
servants or other Kurojwan inhabitants from meeting for the 
purpose of expressing their seniirjicnts, whenever proper subjects 
are submitted i'or their deliberation. 

Published by order of the Hon’ble the Governor-General 
in Council.” 

It will be seen that the Company was not concerned with the 
rights of free speech and that it reserved to itsetf all the functions 
of the judiciary and the executive. 

Lord Cornwallis began his second term of office as Governor- 
General in July, 1805, but shortly afterwards he died in tragic 
circumstances and was succeeded by Sir George Barlow whona 
we have hitherto known as Secretary Barlow. During the latter’s 
temporary occupancy of the Governor-General’s chair and during 
the regime of his successor, Lord Minto (1807-13), the procedure 
of warning editors was continued. 

In 1808 wc find the editor of the Calcutta Gazette being 
censured for having omitted during several weeks to submit 
proof-sheets for inspection prior to publication. The editor 
expressed his regret at having inadvertently omitted to send the 
proof-sheets for inspection and promised to comply with the 
regulations in future. 

Some three years later (i8ii) the Government decided to 
establish a new rule requiring ibt name of the printer to be 
unifonnly affixed to all publications. The reasons which prompted 
them to promulgate this further rule were twofold. The Serampore 
missionaries were partly responsible and so were those printers 
who indulged in the prevailing practice of publishing anonymous 
pamphlets concerning individuds. 

It will be recalled that the Baptist missionaries of Serampore 
had set up a printing press to print pamphlets of a religious nature 
as well as their translations of the Bible. In their proselytisiog zeal, 
th^ frequently published statements casting aspersions on the 
religious bdieft of Hindus and Muslims. Lord Minto, cultured 
and kindly, who had seen what effect the circulation of similar 
pamphlets had had in preparing the gioimd for the Vellore 
Mutiny, viewed with grave apprdiension the continuation of the 
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Seranipore aaivitics. In an official letter to Dr. Carey it is sfnH 
by Secretary HUmonsionc that 

“publiations ... of the nature alltulcti to, are evidently 
calculated to produce conscqucoci-s jn the highest degree detri* 
mental to the tranquillity of the British dominions in India, and 
it becomes the indispensable duty of the British (lovcnuncnt to 
arrest the progress of any proceedings of that nature.’’^ 

The Cbun of Directors had already laid down their conception 
of the missionaries’ functions in a despatch dated May 29, X807. 
It ran; 

. . when we afforded our countenance and sanction to 
missionaries . . . for the purpose of prup.ig.aiing the Christiaa 
religion it was far from being in our contemplation to add the 
influence of our authority to any attempts they might make; 
for, on the contrary, we were jierfccily aware that the progress 
of such convenion will be . . . arising more from a conviction of 
the principles of our religion itself, and from the pious examples 
of its teachers, titan from any undue influence or from the exertions 
of authority, whiclt arc never to be rc.sortcd to in such cases."* 

Lord Minto then directed that the niissiunury press should be 
transferred from Danish icrriioipr to Cailcuua where it would come 
more easily under the supervision of the Clovernment. When, 
however, the missionaries replied that such a removal would 
involve them in great expense and inconvenience, he ^rced not 
to take any extreme measures on their promising to withhold aU 
future publications until they had received the prior approval of 
the Government. 

The growing practice of publishing anonyimtus pamphlets, 
casting aspersions on individuals, was rcfla'ted in the complaints 
which were reaching the Government. At last, on December 21, 
1810, they decided to take action which would cover tins offence 
and also that of the Seramporc missionaries. The Government’s 
frame of mind is disclosed in the Mowing letter to the Calcutta 
Magistrates: 

Gentlemen, 

I am diti^ed by the Bight Honourable the Gownmoi-Geneial 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from Mr. Martyn 
dated the 17 th instant enclosing a copy of a letter from the Editor 
of the Mirror tespectiiig the ubellous paper which Mr. C. Reed 
caused to be printed at that press. 

J and Lntm of Lord Minto, by Countesi Minto, p. 76. 

* ibid., pp. 63-4, 
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The Govemoi-Genetal in G>uncil do not hold Mr. Bruce 
blameless with respect to that transaction, it being obviously the 
duty of the proprietor of a press to inform himself of the tenor of 
the papers which may issue from it. Adverting however to his 
assurances that it was solely from inadvertence that ihe Mirror 
press has been rendered instrumental to the publication of the 
paper in question; and trusting also that Mr. Bruce wiU be more 
circumspect in future, it does not appear necessary to Government 
to take any further notice of his conduct. 

I am at the same time directed to acquaint you that it is the 
intention of Government to establish a general rule requiring that 
the name of the Printer be uniformly affixed to the severd works 
and papers which may in future issue from the different presses 
under their management respectively. 

G. Dowdeswell, 

Secretary to Government, 

Judicial Department.^ 

It was thereupon resolved that orders should be issued by the 
Public Department in accordance with the last paragraph of the 
forgoing letter. As a result, the following conununication was 
sent to the proprietors of the India Gazette, the Hurkarti, the 
Mirror, the Calcutta Gazette, the Morning Post, the Orphan Press, 
the Telegraph and the Star: 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council to acquaint you that His Lordship in Council has been 
pleased to determine that it shall be the duty of the Proprietors 
of all public presses established at this Presidency, or its 
dependencies, to cause the name of the Printer to be af^ed to dl 
works, papers, advertisements & Ca. printed at or iss uing from 
those presses, and that any breach of this Regulation herder 
wiU incur the severe displeasure of Government. 

I am, & ca. 

Council Chamber, A Trotter, 

5th January, 1811 Acting Seaetary.* 

The Madras Government had gone a step further. In August, 
1807, they had received from Sir Henry Guillim, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, a printed copy of a charge which 
he had delivered to the Grand Jury at the previous Sessions, 
containing an attack upon the (^vemment. On receiving the 
paper, the Governor, Lord William Bentinck (then thirty-three 
years old) recorded a minute, part of which is reproduced here as 

‘ P.P., 5 January, 1811, No. 20. • P.P., 5 January, 1811, No. 21. 
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he ms. to change his mind on the subject of the press some years 
later. 

“It is necessary in my opinion for the public safety that the 
Press in India .should be kept under the most rigid control. It 
matters not from what pen the dangerous matter may issue: the 
higher the authority, the greater the mischief. We cannot prevent 
the Judges of the sSupremc Clourt from uttering in open Court 
opinions, however mischievous, but it is in our power, and it is 
our duty, to prohibit them from being circu)au\l through the 
country by means of the press. Pntcnaiiung sinuigly this sentiment, 
I would recommend that the orders of (lovcrnmcnt may be given 
to all proprietors of printing presses, forbidding them, upon the 
pain of the utmost displeasure of the (iovernor in Council, to 
print any paper whatever without the previous sauction of the 
Governor in Council, communicated by the Chief Secretary.” 

The paper in quosiion had, apparently, been printed by the 
Madras Gazette at the rcquc.st of the Grand Jury. 'I'he (Jovernor^s 
orders were carried out and printing presses were, honccfbnvard, 
forbidden to publi.sh any book or paper without the previous 
consent of the Government.* 

It will be seen that the censorship in Madras was even more 
severe than tliat in Calcutta or Bombay. In due course the Madias 
Government was to prove itself the most ctmservative of the three 
governments. But Lord William Bcntinck, on the other hand, was 
later to develop a much more liberal outlook. 

Lord Minto was succeeded in October, 1813, by Lord Moira 
(afterwards Lord Hastings), a Govemor-CJcncral who.se influence 
on the Indian Press and public opinion was to be extensive. We 
have already seen how he put his liberal ideas on education into 
practice and we shall see how, notwithstanding the united 
opposition of his Council, he succeeded in cstabli.shing in India 
some of the more progrejisivc views which were now gaining 
ground in England. Shortly after arriving in C^cutia, the 
Governor-General who was also Commander-in-Chief, enforced, 
on October 16, 1813, new rules for the control of printing offices. 
These rules were set out in the following letter addrc8.sed to the 
proprietors of the India Gazette^ Telegraphy Mirror^ Calcutta 
Gazettey Hurkaruy Stary and Hindostanee presses and a Mr. De 
Souza. 

Gentlemen, 

The rules established for the control of the printing offices at 
’ Home Misctllaruous Strits 535, pp. 175-184. 
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Calcutta having undergone revision by Govemment, I am directed 
to acquaint you that the Right Hon’ble the Govemor-Goieral 
in Council is pleased to desire your observance of the foUovdng 
rules; 

First, That the proof sheets of all newspapers including the 
supplements and all extra publications be previously sent to 
the Chief Secretary for his revision. 

Secondly. That aU notices, handbills and other ephemeral 
publications, be in like manner previously transmitted to the 
Chief Secretary for his revision. 

Thirdly. That the titles of all original works proposed to be 
published be also sent to the Chief Secretary for his information 
who will thereupon either sanction the publication of thena or 
require the work itself for his inspection, as may appear proper. 
You will of course consider the rules established on the 13th 
May, 1799 and 6th August, 1801 to be in full force and effect, 
except in so far as the operation of them may be modified by the 
foregoing instructions. 

I am & ca, 

, G. DowdesweU.^ 

We now pass to an aspect of the Company’s rule which was 
to have considerable effect in India. Hitherto, Christian inission- 
aries had been working in India without licenses from the 
Company; hence the missionary settlement in Serampore which 
was in Danish territory. But the Charter Act of 1813 authorised 
the Government to license a certain number of Christian teachers 
to act as chaplains in India. And, as a result of pressure from 
interested groups, the Anglicans sent the Reverend Thomas 
Fanshaw Middleton to Bengal to become the first Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, while the Presbyterians sent the Reverend Samuel 
James Bryce to become the first minister of the Kirk of St. 
Andrews. Dr. Bryce had been chosen as the result of his having 
gained a prize offered by Dr. Claudius Buchanan (a very forth- 
right evangelist) for an essay on the best means of evangelising 
India. 

The story of the rivalry between the Anglican and the Pres- 
byterian ecclesiastics is widely known and does not bear on this 
study. Dr. Bryce’s journalistic activities, on the other hand, had 
an important effect on the development of the press and the 
abolition of the censorship. Shortly after arriving in Calcutta on 
November 28, 1814, he became the managing proprietor of the 
weekly Asiatic Mirror and his frequent encounters with the 

^ O.C., 22 October, No. 42 (1813). 
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Press Censor (Chief Scaetary John Adam) brought a new kind 
of influence to bear on matters concerning the press. 

During 1815 the editor of the Asiatic Mirror (James Ralph) 
was twice accused of violating the press regulations, once for 
publishing an account of the military route from Janickpur to 
Kathmandoo, after the censor had deleted the article from the 
press sheets, and on another occasion for discu.ssing the formation 
of a new Indian regiment.* Bryce accused Adam of exercising 
too rigorous a control over the press and declared that his ad- 
ministration was more severe than was warranted either by the 
law or by conditions in Calcutta. Prom that period relations 
between Bryce and Adam rapidly deteriorated and ewentuaUy 
Bryce appealed to Lord Hastings. But the Governor-General, who 
disliked the cleric’s manner, saw no reason to diftcr from his 
Chief Secretary and declared that Adam had not overstepped his 
authority and that Bryce was under the disfavour of the Govern- 
ment As though to emphasize his annoyance he commented that 
he was not unaware of tlie “incompatibility of the avocations of 
an editor and managing proprietor of a newspaper, with the 
clerical character, even supposing the newspaper were conducted 
without inviting controversy.”* 

Bryce, like Adam, was a Scot. The latter, a son of the Lord High 
Commissioner of Scotland, had been in India since the age of 
sixteen and by his energy and ability had reached the high of&ce 
he held. It is not surprising that, his experience being what it 
was, he should have developed bureaucratic ideas of Government. 
The England that he and his contemporaries knew was the 
England of the Tory ascendancy. The very idea that the press 
shotild criticize or even comment on their aaivities was obnoxious 
to them. In other words, they were completely out of touch with 
the liberalising tendencies which were gaming ground in England. 
Indeed, it was their firm conviction that British power in India 
could be maintained only by preserving an “habitual deference 
for its authority and judgment.”® According to this school of 
thought^ British rule shomd remain an unchallenged despotism. 

Let us glance at European society in Calcutta during this 
period. Adam himself graded this society into three divisions, 
the military and civil officers of the King and the Company, then 

* Horn MisetUmuous Stria 535, p. 50. 

* Hem Misctlkmtom Stria 535, p. 54, also, Rtpart of tht Stlta Committu 

appendix, 1x3, astq. 

1*301 Adain, Stattmm of Poets rtlativt to tht removed from In£o of 
Mr, Buastigham, Uat Editor of tht Cetleuaa Journal, page 5a. 
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the merchants living in India under the Compands license;, and 
lastly those following miscellaneous occupations who were Uving 
in the country either with or without the Company’s license. 
But another section of opinion must needs be added to Aese 
classifications if we are to achieve a comprehensive picture of the 
Calcutta scene. Indian opinion was becoming vocal and already, 
in i8i6, Gan^dhar Bhattacharya had established his Bet^al 
Gazette. Its existence was a short one but it was the pioneer of 
hundreds of Indian-owned newspapers. 

In the early part of i8i8, John Adin was absent firom his duties 
on account of ill-health and the office of Press Censor passed to 
William Butterworth Bayley who was Acting Chief Secretary of 
the Government. In his view “the duty of die Censor had been 
exercised in a manner which, while it prevented the publication 
of articles calculated to weaken the audiority of Government, to 
shock the religious feelings or prejudices of the Natives or to 
violate the peace and comfort of Society, it had allowed to the 
editors sufficient scope for the useful discussion of questions of 
general or local interest.”^ 

The prohibition against the publication of newspapers on 
Sundays had already been relaxed. On March 7, 1818, John 
Burton and James Mackenzie who were connected with the 
Oriental Star Press sought permission to publish a Sunday news- 
paper to be called the Gmrdian. In their application they pointed 
out that “the whole business of the Press would be finished on 
Saturday night and that no further employment would be 
occasioned on Sunday fb office servants than the necessary 
circulation of the paper by peons.” To support their demand, the 
signatories point out that numorous papers are distributed in 
England on Sundajre. And — ^in order to rn^e their case appear as 
attractive as possible — “Moral matter will in general take 
precedence.” 

After considering the matter. Acting Secretary Trotter replied 
that “under the circumstances represented in the letter the 
Hon’ble the Vice-President in Coimcil will not object to the 
publication on Simdays of the newspaper called the Gmrdian 
which you are desirous of publishing.”** Similar permission was 
given to the Calcutta Journal two years later.® 

From newspapers in English we now pass to nevpspapers printed 
in Indian languages. Lord Hastings, who was to show his active 

^Bengal Public Consultations, Vol. 55, 17 October, 1822. No. 8 Minute. 

•21 Mardi.(i8i8). •?.]?., 3 March, 1820. Nos. 47-49. 
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sympathy in many ways, believed in the utility of such a press. 
As he said, when aJdressinf» the students of the Fort William 
College, “It is humane, it is genenms to protect the feeble; it is 
meritorious to redress the injured; but it is a god-like bounty to 
bestow expansion of intellect, to infuse the Promethean spark into 
die statue and waken it into a man.” 

It was in April, i8x8, that the Baptist missionaries at Sonimpore 
started their monthly nuigazinc in Bengalee, the Dig-Dursan, It 
was, of course, known to them that the Knglish journals in 
C.alcutla were being published under the strict supervision of the 
Government and they were doubtful how the authorities would 
respond to the idea of a “native” newspaper. Moreover, Dr. Carey, 
the founder of the missionary .settlement, did not favour the 
proposal since he apprehended that it might cause a breach 
between the mi.ssionaries and the Ciovcrnmeni— and their 
difficulties had already been formidable enough. He was, however, 
over-ruled by his colleagues, Dr. Marshman and Mr. Ward, 

According to J. C. Marshman, the object of the Dig-Dursan was 
to "feel the official pulse” in its reaction to a pos.siblc Bengalee 
newspaper. The magazine contained historical and other notices 
as well as some items of political intelligence, 'Pwo numbers were 
published and as no objeaion appeared to be forthcoming from 
Government circles, the missionaric.s proceeded with their 
preparations for their weekly paper in Bengalee, to be called the 
Sumachar Durpan. Once more, Dr. Cairey cxprcs,scd his dissent 
whereupon Dr. Marshman offered to go to Calcutta and submit 
the first number of the paper (dated May 23, 1818) to the Vice- 
President (The Hon. Neil Benjamin Edmonstonc) and the Chief 
Secretary (John Adam). Fortunately, both were found to be 
favourable to the project. Lord Hastings was then in the North- 
Western Provinces but on receiving a copy of the paper he wrote 
a letter in his own hand “highly commending the project of 
endeavouring to excite and gratify a spirit of inquiry in the native 
mind by means of a newspaper.” He also allowed it to be circulated 
throughout the country at one-fourth the usual postal rates. 

The Baptist missionaries had also started, on April 30, 181S, 
their monthly jperiodical, the Friend of India. In June, 1820, 
Dr, Marshman, m addition, began the publication of the quarterly 
Friend of India» to enable him to give publicity to “essays on 
subj^ oonneaed with India and a review of sudi works 
published either in Europe or in India as must in any way affect 
the interests of the Country.” This pubhation, as well as the 
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monthly jouinal, came to an end, largely owing to financial 
difficulties, in 1827. The title, however, was to play a prominent 
part in Calcutta journalism— as we shall see later— when the 
weekly Friend of India was started on January l, 1835. 

But let us return to 1818 and the subject of the abolition of 
the press censorship. 

The circumstances which led to the change in the system of 
control can best be described in Mr. Bayley’s own words.^ He 
records that a person of the name of Heatly, bom in Bengal, whose 
ffither was a European British subject and his mother a native 
of India, became ffie sole proprietor and editor of the Morning 
Post, one of the Calcutta newspapers. In the month of April, 1818, 
Bayley judged it expedient to expunge some paragraphs from this 
paper which he thought open to serious objection. Whereupon 
Heatly waited upon him m person and, after some unavailing 
attempts on the part of Bayley to convince the editor of the 
inexpediency of inserting the passages in question in his paper, 
he intimated that he would persist in publishing them and ^t as 
a native of India he was liable to no legal penity for refusing to 
comply with the injunctions of the Censor. Heatly did publish 
the paragraphs and Bayley reported the matter to the Vice- 
President in Council. In Bayley’s view it was useless to maintain 
the office of Censor unless legal power could be vested in the 
Government to support his authority. So far as a British subject 
was concerned, the authorities had it in their power to deport 
him if his conduct was such as to render him “undeserving of 
the confidence and protection of the Government.” But it was 
fully realised (and the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
mentions the fiict in his Minute) that the Government did not 
possess legal power to enforce any rules for the relation or 
control of the Press, so fer as it related to publications issued 
within the limits of ffie Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, when 
conducted by persons coming under the denomination of natives. 

After the matter had been fuUy considered, it was resolved on 
August 19, 1818, to abolish the censorship and to substitute in its 
place some general rules for the guidance of editors, calculated to 
prevent the discussion of topics likely to affect the authority of 
the Government or to be mjurious to the public interests. 

Lord Hastings was of a liberal turn of mind and the regulations 
of which he ultimately approved were framed so as to encourage 
the press to develop a sense of responsibility and not to force them 

* Bengal Public Consultations » Vol. 55, 17 October, 1822. No. 8 Minute, 
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into an attitude of relentless hostility to the administration. 
Though the rules themselves seemed fairly wide, the spirit in 
which they were framed may be gauged from the letter to the 
editors of the India Gazettcy the Calcutta Gasxttc, the Hurcarrah, 
the Mirror, the Government Gazette, the Morning Post, tiie Stw 
and the Guardian which accompanied the Regulations: 

“Relying on the prudence and discretion of the Editors for their 
careful observance of these Rules, the Govcrnor-General ia 
Council is pleased to dispense with their submitting their papers 
to an Officer of Government previous to publication. ITie Editors 
will however be held personally accountable for whatever they may 
publish in contravention to the rules now committed, or which 
may be otherwise at variance with the general principles of British 
I*aw as established in this Country, and will be proceeded a p iini j t 
in such manner as the Governor-General in Council may deem 
applicable to the nature of the offence, for any deviation from them. 

“The Editors are further required to lodge in the Chief 
Secretary’s Office one Copy of every newspaper, periodical, or 
Ewra, published by them rcspcciivdy. 

J. Adam, 

19th August, 1818. Chief Secretary to the Government” 

The Rules themselves were as follows: 

“The editors of newspapets arc prohibited from publishing 
any matter coming under the following hctids, viz.: 

Pirst. Animadver-sions on the measures and proceedings of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, or other public authorities in 
England connected with the Government of India; or dis- 
quisitions on political transactions of the local administration; 
or offensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
Atonbers of Council, of the Judges of the .*?uprcmc Court, 
or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Seeend. Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or 
saspicion among the native population, of any intended inter- 
ference with ±eir religious opinions or observances. 

Third. The rcnublicalion, from English or other newspapers, 
of passages coming under any of the above heads, or otherwise 
calculated to affea the British power or reputation in India. 

Fourth. Private scandal, and personal remarks on individuals, 
tending to excite dissension in Society.”’ 

The quarterly Oriental Magazine (edited by Dr. Bryce) 
suggested a furtiher reason for Ac change in Ac press rules. It 
had been frequently pointed out by Ac critics of Ac system of 
‘ O.C, 28 August, 1818. No. 9. 
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censorship that one of its principal defects was that everything 
that passed the Censor’s eye would havethe hall-mark of authority. 
According to the Oriental Magazine: 

"... a case was tried at New South Wales, and reported and 
commented on in the Calcutta Newspapers, where an action for 
libel was brought, not against the PubUsher or Editor of the paper, 
in which it appeared, but against the Colonial Seaetary, who in his 
capacity as Censor of the Press had permitted it to appear. The 
liability of the Censor to answer for this libel was established; and 
we bdieve the action thereupon was dropped. The Supreme 
Government of India could not &il to regard this decision with a 
degree of attention, proportioned to the risk their own Secretaries 
ran in s imilar cases. '. . 

That the Government was fully aware of this aspect of the 
censorship is obvious from the records.® 

Similar Regulations to those promulgated in Calcutta were 
enforced in Bombay and they were conveyed to newspaper 
editors in a letter signed by Chief Secretary Warden on 
December 20, 1819. It may be inferred that the Governor, 
Mountsmart Elphinstone, was somewhat doubtful of their 
expediency for, when passing orders, he recommended “that the 
warning regarding the measures to be adopted in case the reguk- 
tions were in frin ged should be so strong and explicit as to justify 
prompt and severe example if those Regulations shotdd be 
disregarded.”® 

Most contemporary commentators regarded the new regiilations 
as op ening the way to a free press. Sir John Malcolm, however, 
considered them a stronger check than had previously existed. 
'W^e he conceded that tiie name of an invidious office had been 
abolished (that of censor), “the responsibiUly of printing offensive 
matter was removed from a public functionary to the author or 
editor” a change which, he says, imposed in a stronger degree the 
restrictions which were already m force. 

This view was not, however, held by the press and is certainly 
not c onfirme d by Lord Hastings’ numerous Minutes on the 
subject of the press. These humorous and ddicately written 
treatises disclose a strong desire to infuse a liberalising tendency 
amongst his colleagues on the Council— hardened by years of 
almost despotic powers, a fine sense of the desirability of 

^ Oriental Magazine (1826), pp. 

* See Home Miscellaneous Senes 535, pp. 221-2. 

* Home Miscellaneous Series 535, pp. 216-7. 
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inculcating an attitude of responsiveness to public opinion on the 
part of administrators in India, and, withal a well conceived 
appreciation of the mental attitude of those with whom he was 
working. Later on some extracts from Lord Hastings’ Minutes 
will be quoted in order to illustrate the spirit by which he was 
animated and to refute certain arguments, such as those of Sir 
John Malcolm. 

When the Court of Directors came to know of the new 
Regulations, they disapproved in the strongest terms and drafted 
a Despatch to the Governor-General in which he was instructed 
“to revert to the practice which had prevailed for nearly twenty 
years previous to t8i8 and continue the same in force until you 
shall have submitted to us, and we shall have approved and 
sanctioned, some other system of responsibility or control, 
adapted alike to all our Presidencies in India.” According to the 
oflFicial records, this draft “was sent up officially to the India 
Office for die sanction of the Board of Commissioners on the yffi 
April, I Sacs but the draft has never been returned by the Board, 
nor has the Cx>urt received any official communication respecting 
it.”‘ There was, then, an obvious cleavage of opinion in London, 
and the Board eventually returned the draft on July 8, 1823, 
marked with its disapproval. 

India, on the other hand, hailed the new attitude with almost 
unqualified enthusiasm. The leading officials and merchants of 
Madras (where the system of censorship had been operated with 
considerable severity) held a meeting at the Exchange on May 26, 
1819, and after a long discussion decided to present an Address 
to Lord Hastings in the name of the European inhabitants of 
Madras. After offering their cordial congratulations on the 
Governor-General’s measures for the better government of India, 
the signatories declared that “public opinion was the strongest 
support of just govenunent; and that liberty of discussion served 
but to strengthen the hands of the executive. Such freedom of 
discussion was the gift of a Hberal and enlightened mind; an 
invaluable and unequivocal expression of those sentiments, 
evinced by the whole tenor of your Lordship’s administration.”* 

The Censor at Madras refused to permit the proceedings of 
the meeting to appear* and strong efforts were made to prevent 

^ Home Miscellcmeom Series 535» pp* 79-80. 

* See Sketch of the Histoty am Mmnce of the Press m British Indsa, by 
Leicester Stanhope (who piirtidipatca in the discueeioa), pp* 13 - 33 * 

* Home MisceUaneous Series 535^ pp. Z93-4« 
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the Address from being signed. Nevertheless, it was signed by 
the Chief Justice, the Judges of the Supreme Court, die Law 
Officers; by the Chief Judge of the Sudder Adawlat, the Residents 
of Hyderabad and Nagpore, the Company's principal Staff 
Officers and “about five hundred of the most enlightened gentle- 
men of the Presidency.” 

The Address was ^en to Calcutta by Major Blacker who was 
received in State in the Great Hall of Audience by the Governor- 
General who was obviously very satisfied with this response to 
his action. Addressing the assembled representatives of the 
citizens of Calcutta, Lord Hastings said: 

“My removal of restrictions from the Press has been mentioned 
in laudatory language. I might easily have adopted that procedure 
without any length of cautious considerations, from my habit of 
regarding the. freedom of publication as a naturd right of my fellow 
subjects, to be narrowed only by special and urgent cause assigned. 
The seeing no direct necessity for these invidious shackles might 
have sufficed to make me break them. I know myself, however, to 
have been guided in the step by a positive and well weighed policy. 
If our motives of actions are worthy, it must be wise to render 
them intelligible throughout an Empire, our hold on which is 
opinion. 

Further, it is salutary for Supreme Authority, even when its 
intentions are most pure, to look to the control of Public Scrutiny. 
While conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose none of its 
strength by its exposure to general comment.- On the contrary, it 
acquires incalculable addition of force. That Government which 
has -nothing to disguise, wields the most powerful instrument that 
can appertain to Sovereign Rule. It carries with it the united 
reliance and effort of the whole mass of the governed — and let the 
triumph of om beloved Country, in its awful contest with Tyrant- 
ridden France, speak the value of a spirit to be found only in men 
accustomed to indulge and express their honest sentiments."^ 

This speech of L^rd Hastings was subsequently to be cited 
by Buckingham and ^er journalists in support of their contention 
that the press was now “free” and that they could if necessary, 
circumvent the limitations of the i8i8 Regulations. 

The year of the promulgation of the Hastings Regifiations 
(i8i8), was the year when the famous James Silk BucSdngham 
assumed charge of the Calcutta Journal. Buckingham, who had 
had an adventurous career, was originally a mariner. In June, 
i8i8, he was commanding the Humayoon Shah when he was 

* Home Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 538, p. 5. 
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ordered to the coast of Madagascar for the purpose of ghrjng 
convoy to some ships carrying slaves. Rather than embark on 
such an obnoxious quest, he surrendered his co mmand , i 
gesture was widely approved of in Calcutta and it did not escape 
tiic notice of the Governor-General, the I,ord Bishop, and oihw 
leaders of society. It led the public to read the journal in which 
he had recorded some impressions of his travels in Palestine, 
and the literary ability which he there displayed was brought to 
the attention of John Palmer, head of the well known mercantile 
house of that name. The latter was of the opinion that the 
merchants of the city should have their own jtmnialistic vehicle of 
expression and suggested to Buckingham that he should become 
its first editor. After accepting the pri»posal, but before ^e 
establishment of the new paper, Buckingham served a brief 
apprenticeship on two existing journals. Subsequently, on Friday, 
October 2 , r8i8, the Calcutta Journal made its first appearance 
in a bi-weekly issue of eight quarto pages at a rupee a copy. 

A wide selection of news was prekmted and attention was 
drawn to such prevailing grievances as the inellkient state of tiie 
police and the allegation that certain persems in I'.uropean dress 
were making the streets of Calcutta unsafe at night. But, above 
all, the correspondence columns were thrown open to any who 
had grievances to ventilate. 

Described as “well conducted,” “iiulepcndent” and “clever," 
the paper met with a ready response from the Cllalcutia public. 
Bucl^gham was a Whig and most of his reprints from the British 
papers were in condemnation of the 'rories. In addition to his 
political leanings, Buckingham also gave evidence of his literary 
tast« by introducing Lord Byron’s Childc Harold and Don Juan 
and Scott’s Ivanhoe to Calcutta readers. As a sailor, he was 
particularly interested in the development of new means of 
communication. He drew attention in his columns to the North- 
west passage, the Red Sea route, steam navigation, and the 
possibility of a voyage by air from Bombay to London in a gas 
filled leather bag stretched over a cane frame and propelled by 
oars and bellows. 

As a Whig, Buckingham was, of course, a free trader and he 
strongly advocated the abolition of the East India Company’s 

‘ Report from the Select Committee appointed to take into consideration 
the circumstances connected with the suppression of the Cdcum Jmnd 
in 1823, and the loss of property entailed on Mr. Buckingham in consequence 
of that measure, and whedter any and what amdunt of compensation ought to 
be awarded to Mr. Buckingham for his losses, sustained, 1834, 50. 
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monopoly. In his view, the whole continent of Asia should be 
opened to the unrestricted competition of whoever was willing 
to risk his health and fortune. As an editor, he said he conceived 
his duty to be “to admonish Governors of their duties, to warn 
them furiously of their faults, and to teU disagreeable truths.” In 
the absence of a legislature he considered the press to be a very 
necessary chedk on an irresponsible Government; in other words 
the Government would be subject to “the control of public 
scrutiny.” In pursuance of this policy Buckingham published 
numerous letters from correspondents discussing, in the main, 
local matters and published over noms-de-plmnes. A survey 
shows that, except for certain social customs which have since 
been abandoned, the writers of letters to the press in the last 
century differed little in the subjects they covered from their 
counterparts of to-day. 

It was not surprising that the existing newspapers in Calcutta 
(amongst them the Calcutta Government Gazette, the India 
Gazette, the Bengal Hurkaru and the Asiatic Mirror) received the 
new paper not only with dismay but with violent opposition. The 
conductor of the last-named newspaper was, as we know, the 
Reverend Samuel James Bryce and within a fortnight of the 
publication of the Calcutta Journal, he openly cast doubts on the 
moral standards of the new editor. He founded his aEegations on 
the fact that Buckingham had demonstrated the steps of a quadrille 
on a Sunday — ^apparently a heinous offence against Bryce’s ideas 
of the Sabbath. Buckingham’s reply to these charges was to point 
out that Bryce did not hesitate to publish his Asiatic Mirror on 
the Lord’s Day. The acrimonious and undigniffed exchanges 
only came to an end with the demise of the Asiatic Mirror. 
Buckingham’s paper, on the other hand, increased in popularity 
and by 1822 the subscribers numbered more than one thousand, 
the chief being civil servants, milit^ officers and merchants. 
In 1820 the cost of monthly subscription had been reduced so 
liiat it was a litde more than half that of rival newspapers. The 
financial success of the enterprise enabled a new buil ding to be 
erected, a new improved Columbian press imported from England 
together with English, Gredt, Hebraic and Arabic founts. In 1822 
the estimated value of the enterprise was placed at £40,000, three- 
fourths of which amount then belonged to the editor, the 
remainder being owned by a hundred purchasers of £100 shares. 
As at that time the annual profits were stated to be in the 
neighboitthood of thirty per cent, on the investment and Bucking- 
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ham’s yearly income was about £8,000, he may well be called one 
of the leading pioneers of modern journalism in India. 

By this time many reports had reached Calcutta of Buckingham’s 
early advenmres and his enemies were not slow to repeat them in 
substantiation of their charges that he was a “Iwr” and an 
“impostor.” With these stories wc arc not concerned but the 
interested reader will find them detailed in the biography of James 
Silk Buckingham by Dr. Ralph E. Turner,* a study not devoid 
of errors, and in the reports of the relevant litigation. 

Until May, 1819, Buckingham succeeded, in spite of his 
vivacity, in avoiding controversy with the authorities. In that 
month, however, he printed the following comment: 

“Wc have received a letter from Madras . . . written on deep 
black-edged mourning post, of considerable breadth, and 
apparently made for the ocesision, wmiminiuiiing as a piece of 
melancholy and afflicting intelligence, the fact of Mr. Elliot being 
confirmed in the Government of that presidency for three years 
longer! 

It is regarded at Madras as a public calamity, and wc fear it 
will be viewed in no other light ihroughoui India, generaUy.”* 

Hugh Elliot, the Governor of Madras, was infuriated and asked 
the Calcutta authorities to punish the editor. Elliot himself 
severely censored the Madras press and compelled newspapers 
to be submitted twice for censorship before they were published. 

The Government at Fort William did, indeed, examine the 
matter but finding that there was not a vratertight case of libel, 
sent a warning to the editor with which was enclosed a copy of 
the press rules of 1818. Buckingham repUed with a long letter 
expressing regret at “having caused his lordship in Council to 
exraess ms displeasure,” and calling attention to the fact that 
other newspapers had violated the rules relating to “personal 
slander”— almost all of which was direaed against himself. He 
concluded by saying that it was the general imprcs,sion that the 
press was free. In the words of Dr. Turner, “this episode disclosed 
the policy both of the Government and of the editor. On the part 
of the former the policy was to reprimand but not to punish; with 
the latter it was to re^et but not to comply.” 

The subject of the freedom of the Indian Press was by now a 
frequent topic of discussion by the Court of Proprietors at India 

^ Williams Norgate, Ltd. (1934)* 

» The Calcutta joumed^ III (x8x9), 65aj Horn MisciUati$ 0 t 4 s SutUs^ Vol. 

538, 9 seq . 
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House and correspondence, both for and against liberty, appeared 
in the columns of the Asiatic Journal and the Times. 

It has been counted against Buckingham that he spared no one 
in his attacks, not even the Chief Justice, the Governor of Madras 
or the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. The last attack was contained in an 
article in the Journal of July lo, 1821, whidi criticised the Bishop 
for allowing Chaplains to leave their local duties in order to 
perform ceremonies elsewhere. “In consequence of one of these 
ill-timed matrimonial requisitions in December last,” ran the 
article, “the performance of divine service, and other religious 
observances of the season, were entirely overlooked at Christmas 
which passed by for some Simdays in succession, and Christmas- 
day included, wholly unobserved.” 

The Government demanded the name of the author of these 
sentiments and Buckingham replied that he did not know, as the 
contributor was anonymous, but he thought that publication 
might be productive of good. To this reply Lord Hastings’ 
Government sent a sharp rejoinder: 

“When certain irksome restraints, which had long existed upon 
the press in Bengal, were withdrawn, the prospect was indulged 
that the difiiision of various information, with &e able comments 
which it would call forth, might be extremely useful to all classes 
of our countrymen in pubUc employment. A paper conducted 
with temper and ability, on the principles professed by you at the 
outset of your undertaking, was emmently calculated to forward 
this view. The just expectations of Government have not been 
answered. Whatsoever advantages have been attained, they have 
been overbalanced by the mischief of acrimonious dissensions, 
spread through the medium of yoiu Journal. Complaint upon 
complaint is constantly harassing Government, regarding the 
impeachment which your loose publications cause to be inferred 
against individuals. As &r as could be reconciled with duty. 
Government has endeavoured to shut its eyes on what it wished to 
consider thoughtless aberrations, though perfectly sensible of the 
practical objection which attends these irregular appeals to the 
public . . . I am thence. Sir, instructed to give you this intimation; 
should Government observe that you persevere in acting on the 
principle which you have now asserted, there will be no previous 
discussion of any case in which you may be judged to have violated 
those laws of moral candour and essential justice, which are equally 
binding on aU descriptions of the community. You wdl at once be 
apprized that your license to reside in India is aimulled, and you 
be required to furnish security for your quitting the country 
by the earliest convenient opportunity.” 
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Buckingham replied to this letter on July 27, 1821, stating 
that the concluding portion would give the friends of the Freedom 
of the Fress considerable pain because it really reduced the 
freedom of opinion to a more perilous and uncertain state than it 
was under the existence of the censorship. He must now cftrnii(^i»r 
the letter as establishing a new criterion in lieu of the 
more .safe, because more clearly defined, guides for publication. 

“If so severe a punishment as banishment and ruin is to be 
inflicted on a supposed violation of the law,s of Moral Candour and 
Essential Justice, of which 1 know not where to look for any 
definite standard, 1 fear that my best determination will be of no 
avail. My path will be so beset with danger, that I faiow of no 
way in which I can escape the risk of such suiiposed violations 
when those who arc at once to be both judges of the law and the 
feet may at the same moment make the accusation, pronounce the 
sentenot, and carry it into execution — except by relinquishiiw 
entirely an occup.ntion thus environed with perils from whim 
no human prudence amid escape.”' 

To this spirited reply the Chief Secretary (W. B. Bayley) 
replied that Buckingham’s letter had pri>duceil no change in the 
sentiments and resolutions of Crovernment which had already 
been communicated to him." 

From this time onwards Buckingham liad many cncounten 
with the authorities. In the meantime, however, his Joumil 
continued to gain popularity until, one by one, the rival news- 
papers were outpaced. This left the “old Tories” without a 
mouthpiece. So on June 3, 1821, a prospectus appeared announcing 
the publication of John Bull in the Bast. The owners of the new 
enterprise were employees of the Company and their aims were 
described as follows: 

“To such an extent,” ran the prospectus, “ has this inveterate 
hostility against the principles of social order and civil sub- 
ordination been carried tluit feelings of general and just indignation 
have been exdted, and the application of an antidote V ^ 
establishment of a strictly Ckmstitutional Press has been loudly 
called for. To meet this natural and exprased desire, and to 
afford ample opportunity for men of principle and talent to 
vindicate rite most precious blessings of their Urthright, a New 
Paper has been projected, which is the object of this Address to 
introduce to the notice of the Indian Public.”" 

" P.P., Hos. 36 ~ 3 R> to August (iSai). 

* P.P., Nos. 36-38, to August (1831). 

*See James Mackenzie to Seetetaiy Luahington, 9.6.1831 (Nos. 53-53). 
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In the columns of botii the Jourml and John Bull were to be 
found repercussions of the progressive movements which were 
gathering momentum in England, the demand for universal 
suffrage and the repeal of the Com Laws. Whig that he was, 
Bucfein gham gave his full support to the popular demands while 
John Bull assumed lie traditional Tory attitude. Turning to 
Indian af^s, Buckingham, on one occasion wrote “but if no 
wrongs are to he redressed, or suggested improvements listened to, 
except those which go through Secretaries and Public Ofl&cers to 
the Government, none will be redressed or listened to but those 
whom they i^vour. . . John Adam had at last found a cause 
for action. Buckingham was made the defendant in a libel suit 
brought in the name of the seven chief Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment, and, later, charged by the Advocate-General with criminal 
libel. The details of this litigation are too involved to be described 
here, but an account is given in Budkiugham’s Brief History of the 
Banishment of Mr. Bvchingham from India. We are only concerned 
with the fact that the jury returned a verdict of “not guilts^” on 
the criminal libel. And Buckingham left the Court, his honour 
intact but his bank balance reduced by £600, which was the cost 
of the action. 

A few months later the editor of the Journal was again in 
trouble. He had published a letter ftom a military correspondent 
who, after praising the Journal and its editor for having done 
more good for India than aU. the laws enacted by the Government, 
referred to the question of promotion in the army. He ended with 
the following postscript: 

“I congratulate the natives from the bottom of my heart, at the 
good you (Buckingham) have already done them; and I hope to 
see the time when it will no longer be in the pow'er of those who 
are supposed to protect them ftom ftaud and violence to harass 
them even in legal courts, and under rules and regulations.” 

The Government immediately demanded the name of the 
author of this letter. To this request Buckingham eventually 
acceded after communicating with his correspondent. In a letter 
dated May 18, 1822, he informs the Government that the writer 
in question is Lt.-Col. Robison of His Majesty’s Twenty-fourth 
Regiment of Foot at N^ur. On receipt of this information the 
Govemor-Genaal in Council resolved that unless Lt.-Col. 
Robison could disprove the charge made against him it was 
inexpedient for him to be placed in any situation where an 
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important trust might devolve upon him; and this opinion twa 
communicated to the Coninianda-in-(tlijof'< 

Adam took this further oppoinmity to once again express his 
views on the press and the propriety of ('.ovirumonr servants 
“writing to the papers.” In a Umg Minute he pointed out that 
there was a constitutional channel of redress which had never 
been closed against temperate and respectful representation and 
that he was of the opinion that disci]'Hne and authority would be 
undermined if “every discontented subaltern” were given 
the “means of anonymously indulging his spleen against a 
commanding officer" who might exact the strict performance of 
his duty. He concludes by recapitulating the specific propositions 
he wished to make to the Board, b'irstly, that Li.-Col. Robison 
be removed from the command of his ivj>,iiuciu. Secondly, 
this resolution and the causes of it be published to the Army in 
General Orders with observations and injunctions to the effect 
stated in a former part of the Minute. And thirdly, to 
Buckingham’s license to reside in India be withdrawn and 
that he be desired to embark for liurtjpc within a time to be 
specified. 

Messrs. Fcndcll and Bayley~Adam’s colleagues on the Council 
— concurred in Adam’s views, Bayley thought that the withdrawal 
of Buckingham’s license was the only measure which was “likdy 
to restrain in an cffcaual manner that spirit of licentiousness and 
insubordination which has already been productive of great 
mischiefs and is likely to lead at no very distant period to the 
most serious and extensive evils." 

In a charmingly written Minute, dated June i, 1822, Hastings 
rcj^lics to his Council. He refers to their unanimity of view but 
points out that they will not have to vindicate thereafter the 
measure which they recommend and that the accounting for it 
would rest upon him singly. He points out that when he is to 
answer to his country for a procedure, it behoves him to scrutinise 
that procedure in all its bearings, with an exactness which would 
not occur as necessary to those on whom a similar responsibility 
does not attach. He continues that injury to public welfare has 
been too loosely assumed and points out that deportation would 
mean the certain destruction of promising fortunes, if not 
Buckingham’s absolute ruin. Is it not equitable then, he enquires, 
to ask whether it be really indispensable to push chastisement 
to such an extreme? That Mr. Buddngham has misbehaved 

* P.P., 18 May (1822). 
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grossly is admitted. It is some extenuation, however, that 
convenient limit s for the Freedom of the Press have nowhere 
been d^ed. In this country (India) many discussions are 
objectionable which would be indifierent in Europe. But this is 
distinctly seen only by us who from our situations have a more 
extensive view than can be attained by an editor. Certainly when 
reproved for aberrations, Mr. Buckingham has shown a petulant 
forwardness from imitation of the affected mdq)endence of news- 
paper publishers at home. Still the question wffl recur, “is it not 
more just to chasten with moderation than to overwhelm? It is 
asserted that chastening is in^ectual. I see no grounds for 
thinking so. TiU wi thin ffiese few days past, we have used nothing 
but menace. I acknowledge that it has proved unavailing. Yet I 
suspect that it has been so from a persuasion that although we 
threatened we should not apply the lash.” Hastings condudes 
by saying, “I still wish to forbear resorting to a severity so extreme 
as that which is mrged upon me and I must decline assenting to 
the proposition of Ae Board.” 

Buckingham was saved. But the unfortunate Colond Robison 
was ordered to quit the country. In a spirited and sarcastic letter 
to the Governor-General he expresses his astonishmait that any 
officer should be turned out of the coimtry at twenty-four hoiurs’ 
notice for daring to publish a single comment or sentiment upon 
public affairs displeasing to the Government. 

“No matter what motives actuated him, if the Government fancy 
it contains the least offensive matter the writer shall be turned 
out of his house and quarters like a dog with the mange on the 
point of the bayonet, and left sick or well, ready or not ready, to 
march off and embark for Europe if the sea coast be seven hunched 
miles distant!!! 

Oh my Lord! If you had accompanied your predous gift of a 
Free Press to the people of India, as the prudent Vicar of Wake- 
field accompanied his gift of a guinea to each of his children with 
the solemn admonition to look as much as they pleased at the gift, 
but never to make use of it, I certainly should not be found a 
transgressor in the present instance. In short, had I not felt 
myself invited by Lord Hastings’ own noble sentiments so 
publicly and trimnphantly expressed on the Freedom of the 
Press, to speak and write freely whatsoever I thought upon 
public events passing before me I should naturally have reserved 
what I was deshous of drawing public attention to for publica- 
tion in England. 

At bis Lordship’s hands I lay my death should that little 
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dreaded event happen and let him thank those merciless, coixupt 
and ignorant Counsellors.”* ^ 

Alas! the daring Colond’s forebodings unhappily materialised 
and he died on hi.s way to England. By a curious coincidence, a 
similar fate bcfel John Adam, one of the “merciless Counsellors,” 
for he died off Madagascar in 1825, at the age of 46, when on a 
voyage to England for the sake of his health. 

As we liave seen, the authorities were deeply concerned about 
the effects of the open discussion of military mattcrs~both on 
the lower ranks of tlie army and on Indian readers. The Robison 
episode, therefore, was the subject of much deliberation on the 
part of the Commander-in-C'hicf. And on June 8, 1822, he issued 
an order prohibiting officers from sending anonymous letters to 
the ncwspapcM s under the penalty of suspension from duties and 
pay while a solicitation was being made to the Honourable Court 
for their entire removal from the service.* 

L^et us return now to Adam’s campaign agaiast the Calcutta 
JoumaL In a Minute dated June 13, he says that his proposition 
regarding Buckingham having been negatived by the decision of 
the Govcrnor-Clcneral, he has only to bow to that decision and 
to express his earnest hope that his Tordship's anticipation of 
an improved line of conduct on the part of the editor would be 
confirmed by events. He points out that there has already been 
considerable correspondence between Buckingham and the 
Government and he ekes the Mowing proceedings (which are 
quoted for reference purposes though their substance has been 
incorporated in the narrative). 


25th June 

Consultations; 

1819 . 

General Departm 
Nos. 1 to 7 

4th February 

1820 . 

. 1 to 5 

nib November 


. 1 to 6 

5th May 

• • » 

2 to 3 

8th October 

• 99 * * 

Ito 3 

13th January 

1821 . 

16 to 20 

17th July . 

^ 99 • » 

Ito 3 

3td August 

* 99 

Ito 8 

10th August 

• 99 * 

37 to 38 

9th November 

99 • • 

. 4 to 6 

7th October 

* 99 • * 

. 1 to 4 


Adam agrees that deportation would have been a very heavy 

‘ ^7 3* “ ^ (* 832 ). 

* Bom MtsMUmous Smts 535, pp. 239-141. 
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punishment but adds that the interests of the public seemed to 
him of more importance, and his compassion for the object of 
punishment must yield to his sense of what was necessary for 
the public good. And Buckingham was also under the impression 
that he, too, was acting “for the public good”! 

Shortly sifter this effort, anotber opportunity presented itself 
for Biirkin ghatn to criticise the Government — and for Adam to 
criticise Buckingham. In July, 1822, the Govermnent appointed 
a certain Dr. Jameson to the position of Superintendent of the 
Medical School for Indians. But Dr. Jameson was already 
Secretary of the Medical Board, Clerk to the Committee for 
Controlling the Expenditure of Stationery, and Surgeon of the 
Free School. Thus, he was now to enjoy four appointments. 
Pluralism was, of course, the Government’s shameless method of 
favouring their friends and it was too much to expect that this 
latest example would pass Buckingham’s notice. And he said he 
doubted Dr. Jameson’s fitness for the new appointment as he did 
not possess the qualifications which appeared requisite though he 
must be “no mean” public character “or he could never have 
attained the e mine nce from which he now looks down on so many 
of his fellow-servants far above him in years and length of service, 
as Secretary of Two Boards, Surgeon of one Institution, and 
Superintendent, Controller, and Lecturer of another.”^ 

Jameson was furious at having all his appointments exposed 
and demanded Buckingham’s deportation, in which request he 
was uphdd by Adam. He would make one more effort, the latter 
said (in a Minute dated August 14, 1822) to extinguish, once and 
for all, the spirit which was pregnant with the most alarming 
consequences; the spirit which enabled the editors of journals “to 
prodaun their right to discuss, censure, and control the measures 
of Government.” He objects to the claim of the Press to sit in 
judgment “on the Acts of Government and bringing public 
measures and the conduct of pubHc men before the bar of what 
they miscall public opinion.” At great length he points out the 
dangers of a Free Press which, if not properly controlled, would 
weaken if not destroy the habits of subordination and respect for 
superiors, so essentid to the discipline and effidency of a military 
body. “I caimot imagine a greater political absurdity,” he says, 
“than a government controlled by the voice of its o^ servants.” 
The destiny of India should be in the hands of Parliament and not 
in the hanch of the Press which had now attained a magnitude and 
* Cdama Journal, IV 411 (1822). 
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strengA in proportion to the difficulty to devise measures to 
check it. It would have been easy at the outset not to have given 
freedom to the press. Cool and deliberate consideration now 
suggested that restraint was very necessary and every month’s 
delay would only increase the difficulty. Therefore, he recom- 
mended the restoration of the censorship. 

Hastings, however, thought otherwise and took no action, 
while Buckingham and Jameson defended their “honour” by 
fighting a duel which ended in a draw. 

Another subject which always agitated the Government was the 
publication of any matter which tended to cast reflections on any 
of their “faithful allies.” On August 27, 1822, we find Secretary 
Lushington writing to the editor of the India Gazette stating that 
a letter highly offemive to His Majesty the King of Oudh had 
appeared in the India Gazette of the previous day and requesting 
him (the editor) to refrain in future from inserting strictures on 
that Sovereign “for which you cannot have any just information, 
while their tenor is grossly insulting to a Prince connected by 
peculiar ties with the British Government.” A copy of this letter 
was drcularised to the editors of all the Calcutta newspapers for 
their guidance.’^ 

Just at this time the Calcutta newspapers became involved in 
a dispute over the Freedom of the Press md john Bull expressed 
the opinion that the Governor-General had never meant to free 
the press and that, indeed, it had never heard of a free press in 
India until Buckingham mentioned it. Buckingham’s answer to 
this statement was to quote Hastings’ reply to Ac address from 
the citizens of Madras (page 93) and he wrote a “Defence of the 
Marquis of Hastings against the attacks of John In the 
issue of the Calcutta Journal of August 31, 1822, he pointed out a 
v^ important matter, namely, that the Hastings Regulations 
did not possess the force of law: 

“In point of fact, and in point of Law, the Restrictions of June, 
1818, are mere waste paper. They have never been passed into a 
Regulation, in the only legal manner in which Regulations can 
acquire the force of law by the sanction of the Supreme Court; 
and are of no more force or value than would be a Circular of the 
Governor-General in Council, commanding us to give up our 
Residence for the accommodation of the King of Oudh, if he were 
to visit Calcutta, or to give up our beds to his seraglio, and our 
table to his servants.” 

^ P.P., 27 August, Nos. n and 12 (1822). 
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As for deportation he declared: “The more the monstrou! 
docttine of transmission is examined, the more it must excite 
the abhorrence of all just minds.” The Hurkaru was also in the 
ftay, for it had asserted: “The Press is, if not de jure, at least 
de facto free.” 

All this heresy was too much for Adam and in his Minute of 
September i, 1822, he advises that it should be intimated to 
Buckingham that he has incurred the extreme displeasure of 
Government and that he should be warned that if he will not 
conform to the rules in future. Government will be conipeUed 
to inflict the penalty with which he has so often been threatened. 
In questioning the power of transmission Buckingham had, he 
said, impeached the authority of the Government and doubted the 
supremacy of Parliament. Therefore, on September 5, 1822, 
Buckingham received a letter from Adam wa rning him ^t his 
hcense would be immediately cancelled and he would be ordered 
forthwith to depart from India if he again gave publicity to any 
discussions respecting the power of Government to send out of 
the country any European not a covenanted servant.^ 

After a further endeavour by Adam to secure Buckingham’s 
deportation, Hastings dilates (in his Minute of October 7, 1822) 
on the general question of the imposition of authority. He says 
that “the consideration follows how obedience is most desirably 
ensured, by a despotic sway which disdains and prohibits dis- 
cussion, or by that constant indirect address to the right 
sense of the Govermnent which makes acquiescence appear the 
decision of their judgment. Esperience seems to have tolerably 
settled the point. So many assassinations and convulsions have 
been generated by the harsh tone of military domination that a 
veil is always studiously thrown over the features of that power 
in every European coimtry where it exists.”® 

Adam was staunchly supported by his colleagues, John Fenddl 
and William Butterworth Bayley; and the former concurred with 
Adam in the expediency of applying to the Court of Directors to 
procure an Act of the Legislature for the purpose of requiring 
the proprietors of printing presses to take out hcenses revocable 
at the pleasure of the Government.® 

According to Bayley,* the stability of the British dommation in 

* P.P., 17 October, No. 5 (1822). • P.P., 7 October, No. 6 (1822). 

* P.P., 8 October, No. 7 (1822). 

* Bengal Public Considtatum, Vol. SS> r? October, 1822. No. 8 Minute 
(India Office Records). 
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India mainly depended upon the cheerful obedience and sub- 
ordination of the oJficers of the Army, on the fidelity of the 
Native Troops, on the superior character and power of the 
Government and upon the opinion which might be entertained 
by a superstitious and unenlightened native population on the 
motives and tendency of actions affecting their interest. The 
liberty of the press, however essential to the nature of a free state, 
was not in his judgment consistent with the character of British 
institutions in India or with the extraordinary nature of the 
British dominance in India, He questioned the desirability of any 
“factious or discontented individual” having it in his power to 
excite dissatisfaction in the army, British or Indian, or amongst 
the general population. 

As for the Indian Press, he declared that “the wildest reformer” 
would scarcely argue seriously that it was wise or politic to allow 
“the native subjects” tmrestrained liberty of discussing and 
publishing in the native languages speculations or strictures on 
the conduct, character and the public acts of their English rulers 
or on the comparative merits of the several religious systems 
professed by the various opinions which composed the population 
of India. In England, he declared, the laws regarding the press 
had kept pace with the progress of public opinion and with the 
other institutions of a free people. The min^ of men had been 
gradually prepared for the exaggeration and misrepresentation 
which must ever attend freedom of publication. But he knew of 
no language which could convey in adequate terms how foreign to 
the ideas of the subjects of Asiatic States, was a Free Press 
employed as a means of controlling the Government. To attempt 
to overturn suddenly their previous habits of thinking and acting 
would, he conceived, be a blind and hazardous neglect of all the 
sound and cautious lessons which experience had taught. 

In short, Bayley was in favour of the measure suggested in 
Adam’s Minute in which the latter advocated vesting the local 
Governments with the power of licensing Printing Offices, 

Still, Hastings was not prepared to accqpt the views of his 
Council though he admitted the existence of a “mischievous set” 
and expressed the opinion that Buckingham was a tool in their 
hands. This gives Adun a further opportunity and on October 15, 
1822, he dissents ftom this opinion of the Governor-General and 
adds that he considers Buckingham to be “ the most malignant, the 
moM active and daring of the party, and one whose remarlmble 
aptitude for the line he has chosen renders him no less a singularly 
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efficient instrument for his designs than his zealous partisanship 
of its doctrines and principles.”^ 

The Minutes of Hastmgs, Adam, Fendell and Bayley have been 
quoted at some length because they disdose the interesting feet 
lhat the Governor-General was taking the attitude of a 
constitutional and responsible ruler (who would have to answer 
for his actions to Parliament and the British public) whereas his 
colleagues on the Council approached the problem of the 
freedom of the press from the standpoint of autocratic (but in 
their own view, benevolent) despots. 

The Reverend Samuel James Bryce had just returned from a 
year’s leave in England and Scotland to become the new editor 
of John Bull. He lost little time in attacking his old rival and 
published a series of anonymous letters seeking to prove that 
Buckingham was an impostor and an adventurer. In consequence, 
Buckingham fried a suit for libd against Bryce. He pointed out 
in his Journal that his detractors, though ostensibly concerned 
with the authentidty of his publications on his travels in Palestine, 
were really attacking him because of his attitude towards the press. 
“It is the ‘Freedom of the Press’ which is the object of their 
hatred and scorn.”* 

About this rime Raja Ram Mohun Roy had taken over the 
Sambad Kcamudi (which had been founded in December, 1821, by 
Bhowani Charan Banerjee as a weekly organ of Hindu political 
and social opinion). Budangham supported the venture and wrote: 
“The pleasure with which we regard the effiisions of the native 
press does not arise from the intrinsic value of these productions, 
but as an earnest of what it may produce when it has attained 
maturity.” Among England’s future achievements he predicted 
that the introduction of a free press would be the greatest for 
by this freedom, and only by it, could be wrought the moral and 
intellectual reformation of the country. 

Unfortunately for Buckingham, Lord Hastings’ r^me was 
soon to come to an end. By an irony of fete, George Caiming, who 
had been appointed to succeed Hasting as Governor-General, 
became on ffie death of Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary of England 
and, owing to the delay in choosing a new Governor-General, 
John Adam became officiating Governor-General on January 13, 
1823. The ride had turned against Buddngham. 

One of Adam’s first actions on reaching the highest office in the 
land was to appoint the Reverend Samuel James Bryce as Qerk 
^ P.P., 17 October, No. 9 (1822). * The Calcutta Journal, VI, 223 (1822). 
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of the Stationery at a salary of £6qo per annum. Adam’s explana- 
tion of the appointment to the Board of Directors was that Bryce 
with whom, he said, his acquaintance was “slight,” was una b le 
to obtain any emoluments in his profession and that the post 
was the only one within the gift of the Government for whidi 
he was eligible and for which he had asked. One member of the 
Council, Harrington, pointed out that Bryce’s acceptance of the 
ofBce was inconsistent with his ministcrsliip of the Kirk of St 
Andrew and only agreed to the appointment witih reluctance.^ 

It was not to be expected that Buckingham should restrain 
himself in the face of such obvious jobbery and in a broadside 
he declared, in the sarcastic style in which he was an adept, t^t 
though at first sight the information which should be within the 
knowledge of a Clerk of the Stationery “may seem to be 
incompatible with the theological education, yet we know that 
the county aboxmds with surprising instances of that kind of 
genius which fits a man in a moment for any post to which he may 
be appointed.” This was an ironical reference to the system of 
plurality wWch tihe Government was hardly likely to ignore. 

Bortilicd by the support of his Council, John Adam revoked 
Buckingham’s license. In a reasoned Statement of Facts Relative 
to the Removal from India of Mr. Buckingkamf he explains his 
action. This document is of importance not only because it gives 
a concise summary of Buckingham’s misdemeanours from the 
point of view of the administrator, but also because it discloses 
the very wide gap in the conceptions of the function of newspapers 
on the part of the Government and the journalists themselves. 
Adam says that the Government saw that if Buckingham’s 
references to Government appointments were suffered to pass 
Unquestioned, “they would establish at once tiie right to assail, 
by name, those who might incur their displeasure, and the still 
more material right of passing judgment on specific measures of 
Government, with the same freedom used in discussing such 
subjects in Ae English Newspapers.” 

Adam sums up attitude thus: 

“The Governor-General’s objection was, as on a former 
occasion, to the assumption by an Editor of a Newspaper of the 
privilege of sitting in judgment on the Acts of Government, and 
bringing public measures and the condua of public men, as well 
as the condua of private individuals, before the bar of what Mr. 

^ Home Miscellaneous Series 533, pp. 126-9. 

* Published Calcutta, Apiil, 1823. 
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Buckmgbam and his associates miscall public opinion. It must be 
quite unnecessary to disclaim any wish to conceal the real character 
of die measures of Govemmentj or even their most secret springs, 
from the knowledjge of those controlling authorities to which die 
law has subjected it, or of the great body of our countrymen, whom 
the spirit of the constitution, and the practice of the Government 
at home, have rendered the ultimate judges of the conduct of every 
public ftinctions^. No one entertains a more unfeigned deference 
for the constitutional control of public opinion, than the Governor- 
General; or is more solicitous to have every public measure, in which 
he has been engaged, submitted to that tribunal, which, in die end, 
will always do justice to upright intentions and honest endeavours 
in die public service. Witih equal readiness does he acknowledge 
the utility of this species of control, in rendering public men 
circumspect in the performance of their duties, and diecking every 
propensity to abuse the power, influence and authority derived 
ftom public station. But he protests against the assumption of this 
right of control over the Government and its officers, by a com- 
munity constituted like the European Society of India. He denies 
the existence of such a right in that body, and he maintains that it 
never can be exercised with efficiency for the professed purpose, 
or with any other consequence, thm weakening the just and 
necessary authority of Government, and introducing the worst 
spirit of party animosity and violence mto this limited society, 
through die agency of a licentious press. The latter result has 
aheady been produced in a considerable degree, and if the former 
is not yet perceptible as injuriously affecting public measures, 
it must not be supposed, that tihe perpetual assaults on the character 
and respectability of Government, contemptible as they firequendy 
are, are not calculated to shake gready that salutary confidence 
in its justice and integrity, and that habitual deference for its 
authority and judgment which, with advertence to the anomalous 
structure of our power in this country, it is so essential to preserve 
unimpaired.”^ 

Buckingham, in a statement to his readers, announced that he 
expected to return to India in the near future. The Governor- 
General, he declared, ‘‘has, in his supreme wisdom and un- 
impeachable judgment, thought fit to distinguish his brief but 
happy elevation, by an act witihout parallel in the history of India 
during the whole of the preceding Administration.”^ In a “Few 
Brief Remarks” to his readers he made the following observations: 

“I contend that it (the power of deportation) ought not to be 

^ Statements of Facts ^ by John Adam, pp. 51-52. 

* Calcutta Journal^ 8 February, 1823. 
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used against anyone, unless an urgent case of danger to the State 
could be made out; and even thra, not without a hearing and a 
defence granted to the accused, instead of his being subject to a 
caprice which makes a Governor at once Accuser, Witness, Judge, 
Jury and even Executioner! Such a subjection to the arbitrary will 
of the best man that ever breathed is monstrous and every English- 
man in India ought to raise his voice in reprobation of it, from 
principle as well as self-preservation.”* 

The aggrieved editor declared that he would lose no time in 
directing ^ his exertions in another and higher quarter to obtain 
for his countrymen in India that freedom and independence of 
rnind which was not denied to the most abject individual of Indian 
birA. WMc, he said, the power of banishment witihout trial 
existed, no Englishman could hope to enjoy independence of mind 
in the performance of his public duties or the promulgation of his 
opinions in that quarter of the British Empire. Then, avowing that 
he felt malice towards no one, Buckingham ended: “I can safdy 
lay my hand upon my heart, and say, I leave the shores of India in 
peace wilh all mankind.”® 

The time at his disposal was not long and Buckingham now 
auctioned his personal possessions. But Has Journal was to continue 
under the editorship of a Mr. Sandys who, having been born in 
India, could not be deported. He was to be assisted by two 
Englis hmen, Sandford Axnot and James Sutherland, who were to 
have the right to veto the publication of any matter they might 
consider detrimental to any class. About this time Buci^gham 
owned approximately half of the shares in the Calcutta Journal 
while the remainder were hdd by George Ballard and John 
Palmer and some other merchants. About Rs. 27,000 was left on 
deposit for the conduct of the paper which Buddngham clearly 
expeaed to escape any further drastic penalties as a result of the 
appointment of Sandys. But he had apparently underestimated the 
determination of John Adam — as we shall see later— to brook no 
aiticism of Government nieasures by a “licentious” press. 

Much emphasis has, necessarily, been given to the press 
printed in English; but this chapter cannot be concluded without 
a brief summing up of the newspapers in Indian languages which 
existed at the dose of Lord Hastings’ regime. Mention has been 

* A Fem Brief Remarks on the Recent Act of Transportation mthout Trial as 
Punishment for Offences through the Press of India, CaTcutta, 23 February, 1821. 

* ibid, 
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made of the Dig-Dursan and the Suntachar Durpan, established 
by the Serampore missionaries. (A wooden printing press had 
been purchased in 1798 for £40 and &om this s mall beginning had 
grown the large printing establishment which led to William 
Carey being c^ed “the Wydiff of the East”.)^ The paper avoided 
political issues andj therdfore, met with the approval of such 
critics of the press as Bayley who declared that no engine could 
be more powerful and effectual for diffusing usdlul knowledge 
amongst the population of the country than a press circulating 
cheaply and periodically articles of intdligence calculated to 
instruct the Indian public mind, under the guidance of judicious 
and properly qualified conductors. 

Rrference has also been made to the establishment in 1821 
of Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s organ, the Sanibad Kcamudi in which 
he mostly published theological discussions refuting statements 
made by the Serampore missionaries in their Sumc^r Durpan, 
concerning both Christianity and Hinduism. 

There had been some newspapers in Persian at the end of the 
eighteenth century but they were short-Uved and no copies are 
available. The oldest extant newspaper in Persian is the Jamd- 
Jahan Numa which made its first appearance on March 28, 1822. 
It was published weekly at a charge of two rupees a month. The 
objea of its conductors was declared to be the dissemination of 
news from English newspapers and all the important cities of 
India. This paper published letters from correspondents and 
strongly criticised the system of Government in Oudh and other 
States allied to the British Government, a fact which perturbed 
the British authorities. They were likewise dismayed at an article 
from Lahore ascribmg to Raja Ranjit Singh “acts, measures and 
language indicating the most decidedly hostile views towards the 
British Government and which may very naturally prove a ground 
of offence to that Chief.”^ Copies of the Jam-i-Jahan Numa are 
to be seen in the Imperial Record Department of the Government 
of India. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy also published a newspaper in Persian— 
The Miratool AKbar—in which, in addition to comments on news, 
the Raja also engaged in theological controversy and propaganda 
for social reform. Even this activity fiightened the authorities who 
feared that controversy over such questions as the abolition of 

‘ See The Life of William Car&, by George Smith. 

* Bengal Public ConnUtcaums, VoL 55, 17 October, 1822 .No. 8 Minute 
(India Office Records). 
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suttee would lead to difficulties. But, in desaibing his editorial 
duties in the prospectus of his paper. Ram Mohun Roy had 
declared: 

«My only object is that I may lay before the public such 
articles of intelligence as may increase their experience, and tend 
to their social improvement; and that to that extent of my abUities, 
I mav indicate to tlie Rulers a knowledge of the real situation of 
their subjects, and make the subjects acquainted mih the 
established laws and customs of their Rulers: that the Rtders 
mav the more rcadUy find an opportunity of grannng tehef to 
the people; and the people may be put in possession of the means 
of obtaining protection and redress from their Rulers. 


In the meantime Fardoonji Murzban had, in 1812, established 
the fint Gujerati Press in Bombay, the Samachar Press. At first he 
nrinted Gujerati translations of Parsec religious books but 
1822 the Bombay Samachar was started. This paper is siffi 
existence and the descendants of Fardoonji Murzbm have played 
a conspicuous part in the development of the Gujerati Press of 


Bombay. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


RESTRICTION VERSUS FREEDOM 

We have akeady seen that the Hastings Press R^ulations were not 
made in the manner prescribed by the statutes and that they could 
not be held to possess the force of law. Therefore, on April 4, 
1823 — a wed: after Buckingham’s departure— John Adam laid 
before the Supreme Court new measures for regulating tie press. 

These regulations were promulgated under the authority of 
the Acts of 13th Geo. Ill cap. 63, sec. 36, and 40th Geo. Ill 
and, because of their importance and iMuence on the future 
development of the press laws in India, are given here in fuU.^ 

“Whereas matters tending to bring the government of this 
coimtry, as by law established, into hatred and contempt, and to 
disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of society, have of 
late been frequently printed and circulated in newspapers, and 
other papers published in Calcutta; for the prevention whereof, 
it is deemed e:^edient to regulate by law, the printing and 
publication within the setdement of Fort William, in Bec^, of 
newspapers, and of all magazines, registers, pamphlets, and o^er 
printed books and papers, in any language or character, published 
periodically, containing or purporting to contain public news, and 
intelligence or strictures on the acts, measures, and proceedings 
of government, or any political events or transactions whatsoever. 

“First, be it therefore ordained, by the authority of the 
Governor-General in Council, of and for the presidency of Fort 
William, in Bengal, at and within the said settlement or fectory of 
Fort William, in Bengal aforesaid, by and in virtue of, and imder 
the authority of a certain Act of Parliament made and passed in 
the 13 th year of the reign of his late Majesty King George the 
Third, entituled, ‘An Act for the better mans^ement of the affeirs 
of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe’; and by 
a certain other Act of Parliament made and passed in ^e 40 th 
jrear of the reign of his said Majesty King George the Third, 
entituled, ‘An Act for establishing further regulations for the 
government of the British territories in India, and the better 
a dminis tration of justice within the same.’ That fourteen days 
after the due registry and publication of this rule, ordinance, 
and regulation in die Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, 

^ Home Miscellaneous Series 533, p. 219 et seq. 
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in Ben^, with the consent and approbation of the said SuprcDK 
Court, if the said Supreme Court shall in its discretion approve 
of and consent to the registry and publication of the samf^ no 
person or persons shall, within the said settlement of Fort William, 
print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, any news- 
paper or magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book 
or paper whatsoever, in any language or character whatsoever, 
published (jeriodically, containing or purporting to contain public 
news and intelligence or strictures on the acts, measures, and' 
proceedings of governmem, or any political events or transactions 
whatsoever, without having obtained a license for that purpose 
from the Governor-General in Council, signed by the chief 
sccretaiy of government for the time being, or other person 
officiating and acting as such chief secretary. 

“Second. And be it further ordained, by the authority afore- 
said that every person applying to the Govemor-Generri in 
Council for such license as aforesaid, shall deliver to the chief 
secretary of government for the time being, or other person acting 
or officiating as such, an affidavit, specifying and setting forth 
the real and true names, additions, descriptions, and places of 
abode of all and every person or persons who is or arc intended to 
be the printer and printers, publisher and publishers, of the 
newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book 
or paper in the said affidavit named, and of all the proprietors of 
the same, if the number of such proprietors exclusive of the 
printers and publishers does not exceed two; and in case the same 
shall exceed such number, then of two of the proprietors resident 
within the presidency of Fort William, and places thereto sub- 
ordinate, who hold the largest shares therein, and the true 
description of the house or bunding wherein any such newspaper, 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or pawr as 
aforesaid is intended to be printed, and likewise the title of such 
newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book 
or pwer. 

‘‘Thicd. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, 
that every such affidavit shall be in writing, and signed by the 
person or persons making the same, and shall be taken without 
any cost or charge by any justice of the peace acting in and for the 
town of Calcutta. 

“Fourth. And be it further ordained, by the authority afore- 
said, riiat where the persons concerned as printers and publishers 
of any such newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper as aforesaid, together with such number of 
proprietors as arc herein-before required to be named in such 
affidavit as aforesaid shall not altogether exceed the number of 
four persons, the affidavit hereby required shall be sworn and 
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signed by all tie said persons who are resident in or within twenty 
miles of Calcutta; and when the number of such persons shaU 
exceed four, the same shall be signed and sworn by four of such 
persons if resident in or within twenty miles of Calcutta, or by 
so many of them as are so resident. 

. ‘Tifih. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid 
that an afiSdavit or aflGldavits of the like nature and import shall 
be made, signed, and delivered in like maimer as often as any of 
the printers, publishers, or proprietors named in such aflSdavit or 
affidavits shall be changed, or shall change their respective places 
of abode, or their printing-house, place, or office, and as often as 
the title of such newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or 
other printed book or paper shall be changed, and as often as 
the Governor-General in Council shall deem it expedient to 
require the same; and that when such further and new affidavit 
as last aforesaid shall be so required by the Governor-General 
in Council, notice thereof signed by the said chief secretary, or 
other person acting and officiating as such, shall be given to the 
persons named in the affidavit to which the said notice relates as 
the printers, publishers, or proprietors of the newspaper, magazine, 
register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper in such affidavit 
named, such notice to be left at such place as is mentioned in the 
affidavit last delivered as the place at which the newspaper, 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper to 
which such notice shall relate is printed, and in fedure of making 
such affidavit in the said several cases aforesaid required, that such 
newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or 
paper, shah be deemed and taken to be printed and published with- 
out license. 

“Sixth. And be it further ordained, by the authority afore- 
said, that every license which shall and may be granted in m a nne r 
and form aforesaid, shall and may be resumed and recaUed by the 
Governor-General in Council; and from and immediately after 
notice in writing of such recall, signed by the said chief secretary, 
or other person acting and officiating as such, sh^ have been given 
to the person or persons to whom the said license or licenses 
shall have been granted, such notice to be left at such place as 
is mentioned in the affidavit last delivered as the place at which 
the newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed 
book or paper to which such notice shall relate is printed, the 
said license or licenses shall be considered null and void, and 
the newspapers, magazines, registers, pamphlets, printed books 
and papers to which such, license or licenses relate, sh^ be taken 
and considered as printed and published without license; and 
whenever any such license as aforesaid shall be revoked and 
recalled, notice of sudb revocation and recall shall be forthwith 
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given in the government gazette for the time being published in 
Calcutta. 

“Seventh. And be it further ordained, by the authority afore- 
said, that if any person within the said settlement of Fort William, 
shall knowingly and wilfully print or publish, or cause to be 
printed or published, or shall knowingly and wilfully, either as a 
proprietor thereof, or as agent or servant of such proprietor or 
otherwise, sell, vend, or deliver out, distribute, or dispose of, 
or if any bookseller or proprietor or keeper of any reading-room, 
library, shop, or place of public resort, shall knowingly and wil- 
fully receive, lend, give, or supply, for the purpose of perusal or 
otherwise, to any person whatsoever, any such newspaper, 
magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as 
aforesaid, sudh license as is required by this rule, ordinance, 
and regulation not having been first obtained, or after such license, 
if previously obtained, shall have been recalled as aforesaid, 
sudb person shall forfeit for every such offence a sum not 
exceecung sicca rupees 400. 

“Eighth. And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, 
tiiat ^ offences committed, and all pecunia^ forfeitures and 
penalties had or incurred under or against this rule, ordinance, 
and regulation, shall and may be heard, adjudged, and determined 
by two or more of the aforesaid justices of the peace, who are 
hereby empowered and authorized to hear and determine the 
same, and to issue their summons or warrant for bringing the 
patty or parties complained of before them; and upon his or their 
appearance, or contem;^t and deftult, to hear the parties, examine 
wimesses, and to give judgment or sentence according, as in and 
by this rtile, ordinwee, and regulation is ordained and directed; 
and to award and issue out warrants, under their hands and seals, 
for the levying of such forfeitures and penalties as may be imposed 
upon the goods and chattels if they shall not be redeemed within 
six dajfs, rendering to the party the overplus (if any be) after 
deducting the amount of 8u<^ forfeiture or penalty, and the costs 
and charges attending the levying thereof; and in case suffidwt 
distress shall not be found, and such forfeitures and penalties 
shall not be forthwith paid, it shall and may be lawful for such 
justices of the peace, and they are hereby authorized and required, 
by warrant or warrants imder their hands and seals, to cause such 
offender or offenders to be conunitted to the common gaol of 
Calcutta, there to remain for any time not exceeding four months, 
unless such forfeitures and penalties, and aU reasonable charges, 
shall be sooner paid and satisfied; and that all the said forfeitures, 
when paid or levied, shall be from time to time paid into the 
treasury of the United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies, and be employed and disposed of according 
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to the order aad directions of his Majesty’s said justices of the 
peace at tiieir general quarter sessions or other sessions. 

“Ninth. Provided alvrays, and be it ordained by the authority 
aforesaid, that nothing in this rule, ordinance, and regulation 
contained, shall be deemed or taken to extend or apply to any 
printed book or paper containing only shipping intelligence, 
advertisements of sales, current prices of commodities, rates of 
exchange, or other intelligence solely of a co mmercial nature.” 
J. Adam, 

Edward Paget, 

John Fend^, 

John Herbert Harrington, 

W. B. Bayley, 

Chief Seaetary to the Government. 

A copy of this Ordinance was eventually (December i8, 1823) 
alBSzed, by order of the Court of Directors, on a conspicuous part 
of India House in London in accordance with the provisions 
of 13th Geo. Ill, Chap. 63, sect. 36. On the day following the 
promulgation of the Press Ordinance, the Governor-General in 
Council issued further regulations, concerning the establishment 
of printing presses. They were as follows: 

“Whereas it is deemed expedient to prohibit within the 
territories immediately subordinate to the presidency of Fort 
William, the future establishment of printing presses, and the 
use of any such presses, or of types or odier materials for printing, 
except with the previous sanction and license of Government, 
and under suitable provisions to guard against abuse. 

“Aad whereas it may be judged proper to prohibit the cir- 
culation within the territories aforesaid, of pardcular newspapers, 
printed books, or papers of any description, whether the same 
may be printed in the town of Csdcutta, or elsewherej the following 
rules have been enacted, to be in force &om the date of then; 
promulgation, within the territories immediately subordinate to 
the presidency of Fort William. 

II. The priniwg of hooks and papers, and the use of printing 
presses, prohibited, except with the Ucense of Government (violation 
of this rule how punishable). 

“No person sh^ print any book or paper, or shall keq> or use 
any printing press or types, or other materials or articles for 
printing, without having obtained the previous sanction and 
Ucense of the Governor-General in Counc^ for that purposej and 
any person who shaU print any book or paper, or shaU k^ or use 
any printing press or types, or other materials or articles for 
printing, without having obtained such Ucense, shall be liable, on 
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conviction before the magistrate, or joint magistrates of the 
jurisdiction in which such offence may be committed, to a pecuniary 
fine not exceeding 1,000 rupees, commutable, if not paid, to 
imprisonment without labour, for a period not exceeding six 
months. 

III. Unlicensed printing presses to be attached by the 
magistrates^ and may be disposed of as the Government may direct 
(wider what circumstances magistrates may issue warrants for the 
search of houses'). 

“The magistrate and joint magistrates are further authorized 
and directed to seize and attach all printing presses and types, 
and other materials or articles for printing, which may be kept 
or used within their respective jurisdictions without the permission 
and license of Govenunent, and to retain the same (together 
with any printed books or papers found on the premises) under 
attachment, to be confiscated, or otherwise disposed of as the 
Governor-General in Council (to whom an immediate report 
shall be made in all such cases) may dircetj and if any magistrate 
or joint magistrates shall, on acdiblc evidence, or circumstances 
of strong presumption, have reason to believe that the unlicensed 
printing presses or t 3 rpes, or other materials or articles kept for 
printing, are kept or used in any house, building, or other place, he 
is authorized to issue his warrant to the police officers to search 
for the same, in the mode prescribed in the rules for the entry 
and search of dwelling-houses, contained in Clauses V, VI, and 
VII. Section XVI. Regulation XX, 1817. 

rV. Persons desirous of keeping or using printing presses, how to 
apply for a license, circumstances to be specified in the application, 
iM how to be verified. 

“Whenever any person or persons shall be desirous of keeping 
or using any printing press or types, or other materials or articles 
fiar printing, he or they shall state the same, by a written application 
to the magistrate or joint magistrates of the jurisdiction, m which 
it may be proposed to establish such printing press. The applica- 
tion shall specify the real and true name and profession, caste or 
religion, age and place of abode, of every person or persons who 
are (or are intended to be) the printers and publishers, and the 
proprietors of sudi printing press or types, or other materials or 
artides for printing, and the place where such printing press is to 
be established, and the fects so stated in the application shall be 
verified on oath, or on solemn obligation, by the persons therein 
named as the printers, publishers, or proprietors, or by such of 
tiiem as the magistrate or joint magistrates may think it expedient 
to select for that purpose. 
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V. Application to he forwarded to Government^ who will grant 
or withhold the license. 

“The magistrate or joint magistrates shall then forward a copy 
of such appHcation (with a translation^ if it be not in the English 
language) to the Governor-General in Council^ who^ after calling 
for any further information which may be deemed necessary, 
will grant or withhold the license at his discretion. 

VI. The condition which may be annexed to such license^ to be 
communicated both verbally and in writing to the parties concerned. 

“If the license shall be granted, the magistrate or joint 
magistrates will deliver the same to the parties concerned,. and 
will apprize them, both verbally and in writing, of the conditions 
which Government may in ea<± instance think proper to attach 
to such license. 

VII. Power of recalling suck licenses reserved to Government — 
Notices of recall how to be served. 

“The Governor-General in Council reserves to himself the 
full power of recalling and resuming any such license, whenever 
he may see fit to do so; such recall will be communicated by the 
magistrate, or joint magistrates, by a written notice, to be delivered 
at die house, oflSce, or place named in the application as that at 
which the printing press was to be established, or at any other 
house, office or place, to which such printing press may, with the 
previous knowledge and written sanction of the magistrate, or 
joint magistrates, have been intermediately removed. 

VIII. Penalties attaching to persons who may use such printing 
presses after notice of recall. 

“Any person or persons who, after such notice being duly served, 
shall use, or cause or allow to be used, suc^ printing presses, 
or types, or other materials or articles for printing, shall be subject 
to the penalties prescribed in Section II of this regulation; and 
the printing presses, types, and other materials or articles for 
printing, together with aU printed books and papers found on the 
premises, s£dl be seized, attached, and disposed of, in the m a nne r 
prescribed in Section III of this Regulation. 

IX. The first and last pages of books and papers printed at a 
licensed press^ to contain certain specifications. 

“A copy of every book and paper, printed at a licensed press, 
to be forwarded to the magistrate, and by him to Governmentj 
all books and papers which may be printed at a press duly licensed 
by Government, shall contain, on the first and last pages, m legible 
characters, in the same language and character as that in which 
such book or paper is printed, the name of the printer, and of 
the dty, town, or place, at which the book or paper xnzy be 
printed; and of every book and paper printed at such licensed 
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press, one copy shall be immediately forwarded to the local 
magistrate, or joint magistrates, who will pay for such books or 
papers the sime prices as are paid by other purchasers; sJl such 
books apd papers, if printed m the English or other European 
languagie, shall be forwarded by the magistrate, or joint magistrates, 
to die offi^ of the Chief Secretary to Government, and if printed 
in any Asiatic lan^ge, to the office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment in the Persian department. 

X. Notice how to be given. 

“If the circulation of any newspapers or printed book shall 
be prohibited by Government; if the Governor-General in 
Council shall at any time deem it expedient to prohibit the 
circulation, within the territories immediately subordinate to 
the Presidency of Fort William, of any particular newspaper, 
or printed book, or paper of any description (whether the same be 
printed in the town of Calcutta or elsewhere), immediate notice 
of such prohibition will be given in the Government Gazette, in 
the English, Persian, and Bengalee languages; the officers of 
Government, both civil and military, will also be officially 
apprized of such prohibition, and will be directed to give due 
publicity to the same, within the range of their official influence 
and auffiority. 

XI. The vnlful circulation of such prohibited pafers, how 
punishable if the offence be committed by persons sidyect to the 
authority of the ZUlah and City Courts. 

“Any person subject to the authority of the Zillah and City 
Courts, who, after notice of such prohibition, shall knowingly and 
wilfuUy circulate, or cause to be circulated, sell, or cause to be sold, 
or deliver out and distribute, or in any manner cause to be dis- 
tributed, at anyplace within the territories subordinate to the 
Presidency of Fort WiUiam, any newspaper, or any printed book 
or paper of any description, so prohibited, shall, on conviction 
before the magistrate, or joint magistrates, of the jurisdiction in 
which the offence may be committed, be subject, for the first 
offence to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, commutable, 
if not paid, to imprisonment without labour for a period not 
exceeding two months; and for the second, and each and every 
subsequent offence, to a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
commutable to imprisonment without hard labour for a period 
not exceeding four months. 

XII. The offence how punishable if committed by a person not 
subject to these Courts. 

“If the person who may coromit the offence described in the 
previous section, shaU not be amenable to the authority of the 
local magistrate, or joint magistrates, the Govemoi-G^eral in 
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Council will adopt such measures for enforcing the prohibition, 
notified in pursuance of Section X as may appear just and 
necessary. 

XIII. Judgments passed by magistrates under this Regulation 
to be reported to Government 

‘‘All judgments for fines given by the magistrates, and joint 
magistrates, under this regulation, shall be immediately reported 
(with a copy and abstract translation of the proceeding held in 
each case) for the information and orders of the Governor-General 
in Council, who reserves to himself a discretion of remitting or 
reducing the fine in any instance in which he may judge it proper 
to do so.” 

The Council decided to allow anyone who was opposed to the 
system of hcensing the right to appear before the Supreme Court. 
This gave an opportunity to Raja Ram Mohun Roy and five 
colleagues to protest against the measure in the name of Indians 
(through Cutiar Fergusson, a lawyer who subsequently became 
Attorney-General). He declared that the people of Calcutta were 
opposed to such extreme regulations. The petition, which became 
known as the “Areopagitica of the Indian Press” contained the 
following arguments: 

“A complete stop will be put to the diffusion of knowledge 
and the consequent mental improvement now going on, either by 
translations into the popular dialects of this country &om the 
learned languages of the East, or by the circulation of literary 
intelligence drawn from foreign publications. And the same course 
will also prevent those natives who are better versed in the laws 
and customs of the British nation, from communicating to their 
fellow-subjects a knowledge of the admirable system of Govern- 
ment esublfehed by the British, and the peculiar excellencies of 
the means they have adopted for ihe strict and impartial administra- 
tion of justice. Another evil of equal importance in the eyes of a 
just Ruler is Aat it will dso preclude the natives from noialmg the 
Government readily acquainted with the errors and injustice 
that may be committed by its Executive Officers in the various 
parts of their extensive country, and it will also preclude the 
natives from communicating frankly and honestly to their Gracious 
Sovereign in England and his Council, the real conditions of His 
Majesty^s faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions, 
and the treatment they e^erience from tbe local Government, 
since such information cannot in future be conveyed to E n g lan d , 
as it has heretofore been, either by the translation from the native 
publications inserted in the English newspapers printed here and 
sent to Europe, or by the English publications which the natives 
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themselves had in contemplation to establish before this Rule 
and Ordinance was proposed. 


Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of 
human nature, and reverences the Eternal Governor of Ac world, 
must be conscious of the great liability to error in managing the 
affairs of a vast empire; and therefore he will be anxious to afford 
to every individual the readiest means of bringing to his notice 
whatever may require his interference. To secure this important 
objea, the tmrestrained liberty of publication is the only effectual 
means that can be employed.” 

Sir Francis MacNaghten, the Judge who was hearing the appeal, 
declared that there was no town, city or place on earth enjoying 
“more practical liberty” than Calcutta. He continued: “If we are 
to have a Free Constitution, which we have not— let a Free Press 
follow, not precede it.” Notwithstanding this judgment, 
MacNaghten was not so authoritarian as his civilian colleagues, 
as the records show. He was merely interpreting the policy of the 
Government in Bengal and the Court of Directors. 

The Prime Minister (Lord Liverpool) and the Foreign Secretary 
(Canning), together with the President of the Board of Control 
(Charles Wynn), had on March i, 1823, agreed upon a Minute 
d^recating “the growing abuse of a licentious press” in India, 
and they concurred that deportation was to be the “ultimate 
foundation” of the enforcement of the rules regulating the press. 
Just at this time Lord Amherst had been appointed Governor- 
General, and the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors 
declared that they would favour any measure which the new 
Governor-General might take against the newspapers. Amherst, 
as we shall see, found no reason to disagree with the regulations 
put into force by Adam and he began his term of oflEice by merdy 
continuing his predecessor’s policy. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy did not rest content with the rejection 
of his appeal to the Supreme Court. He later on addressed an 
“Appeal to the King in Council against the Press Regulations” 
and compared the privileges which had been enjoyed by Hindus 
under Moghul rule with their position imder the British regime. 
He declared: 

“Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrary, yet the wise and virtuous among them 
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always employed mo intelligencers at the residence of their 
Nawabs or Lord Lieutenants, AkM>ar-novees, or news-writer who 
published an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofea- 
naveeSi or confidential correspondent, who sent a private and 
particular account of every occurrence worthy of notice; and 
although these Lord Lieutenants were often particular friends or 
near relations to the Prince, he did not trust entirely to themselves 
for a &ithful and impartial report of their admhustration, and 
degraded them when they appeared to deserve it, either for dieir 
own faults or for their negligence in not checking die delinquencies 
of their subordinate officers; which shews that even the Mogul 
Princes, although their form of Government admitted of nothing 
better, were convinced, that in a country so rich and so replete 
with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely necessa^, 
to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow firom the possession 
of power. . . . 

In conclusion, your Majesty’s feithful subjects humbly beseech 
your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Ordinance and Regulation 
before mentioned, which has been registered by the Jud^ of your 
Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded; and prohibit any authority in this 
country, firom assuming the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
your J^jesty and the High Councdl of the Realm, to narrow the 
privileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty’s feithful subjects, 
who claim your protection, and are drilling to submit to such laws, 
as your Majesty with the advice of your Council, shah be gradously 
pleased to enact. 

Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pray, that 
your Majesty will be pleased to confirm to them the privilege, 
they have so long enjoyed, of expressing their sentiments through 
the medium of the Press, subject to such legal restraints as may ^ 
thought necessary or that yotur Majesty will be gradously pleased 
to appoint a commission of intelligent and independent Gentlemen, 
to inquire into the real condition of the millions Providence has 
placed under your high protection. 

Your Alajesty’s feithful subjects from the distance of almost half 
the globe, app^ to your Majesty’s heart by the sympathy which 
forms a paternal tie between you and the lowest of your subjects, 
not to overlook their condition; they appeal to you by the ho^ur 
of that great nation which under your Royal auspices has obtained 
the glorious title of Liberator of Europe, not to permit the 
possibility of millions of your subjects being wantonly trampled 
on and oppressed; they lastly appeal to you by the glory of your 
Crown on which the eyes of the world are fixed, not to consign 
the natives of India, to perpetual oppression and degradation.” 

The Privy Council rejected this appeal which has been described 
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as one of the noblest pieces of English to which Ram Mohun Roy 
ever put his hand. 

The Raja was mainly concerned with the effect of the Press 
Ordinance on the Indian-owned newspapers in Bengalee and 
Persian. That the influence of these newspapers was beneficial 
can be gauged by a statement which came from the impartial 
Serampore missionaries. Writing in their organ. The Friend cf 
India, they observed: 

“How nccessa^ a step this (the establishment of a Native Press) 
was for the amelioration of the condition of the Natives, no person 
can be ignorant who has traced the effects of the Press in oAer 
countries. The Natives themselves soon availed themselves of 
this privilege; no less than four Weekly Newspapers in the Native 
language have now been established, and there are hopes, that 
these efforts will contribute essentially to arouse the Native mind 
from its long lethargy of death; and while it excites them to 
inqmre into what is going forward in a world, of which Asia forms 
so important a portion, urge them to ascertain their own situation 
respecting that eternal world, which really communicates all the 
vigour and interest now so visible in Europeans. Nor has this 
liberty been edmed by them in the least degree; yet these vehicles 
of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very extremities 
of British India and the talents of the Natives themselves, have not 
unfiequently been exerted in the production of Essays, that 
would have done credit to our own countrymen.’’^ 

The applications for licenses which followed the enforcement 
of the Adam Regulations reveal how the Indian-owned press was 
increasing. On April ii, 1823, Bhobany Churn Banorjee applies 
for a license to print a weddy paper in Bengalee entitled 
Summachar Ckundrika and the license is granted.^ 

On April 18, 1823, an application is made by Govind Chunder 
Coaur and Atmundo Gopal Mookerjea to publish a Bengalee 
newspaper, called the Sungbad Comiuddy (the Sarribad Kaumudi). 
The paper was the organ of Raja Ram Mohun Roy but the applica- 
tion for the license was not made in his name.^ 

The records tiien contain an application from Hurree Hur Dut 
for a license to carry on his Persian and Hindoostanee newspaper, 
the Jand Jehan Nooma. The printer is William Hopkins Pearce 
and Lalla Sodha Sook, a Moonshee, is to be the e^tor.^ 

On May 6, 1823, Moothur Mohan Mitter, publisher, and 

* Friend of India: Quarterly series; No. VII, December, iSza. 

* P.P., General, ii April, 1823. • P.P., General, 18 April, 1823. 

* P.P., General, 19 April, 1823. 
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Mmmeeiam Thacoor, printer, applied for a license to publish a 
Persian and Hindustani newspaper called the Shumasul Akhhar 
at Calcutta,^ 

Some three months after his first application, Aunundo Gopal 
Mookerjea writes to Chief Secretary Bayley infor ming him that 
he has found it necessary to remove the printing of the Sanibad 
Kaumudi from the press of its former printer, Govind Chunder 
Coaur, and that he (Mookerjea) applies for a fresh hcense as sole 
printer and publisher.® 

Though Buckingham was out of the country, he continued to be 
the subject of discussion in the Calcutta Press. Kfis critics dwdt 
on his past career, repeated their accusation of literary piracy, and, 
perforce, returned to the discussion on the freedom of the press. 
The Calcutta Jofumal naturally defended the absent editor against 
the attacks of John Bull and soon found themselves in trouble. 
Sandys, the editor, was, as we know, an Anglo-Indian and could 
not, therefore, be deported. So Amot, who was living in India 
without a license from the Company, was chosen for transmission. 
Under the authority of Lord Amherst, Chief Seaetary Bayley 
wrote to the conductors of Hat Journal (J. Palmer and G. Ballard) 
ordering the immediate deportation of Sandford Amot, the 
assistant editor: 

Gendemen, 

After the official communication made to you in my letter of 
the ISth July last and the recent assurances on the part of the 
conductors of the Calcutta Journal conveyed in Air. Sandys’ 
letter to your address of the 29th of that month, the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General in Council has noticed with surprise certain 
passages contained in the Calcutta Journal of the 30th ultimo, 
pt^e 833. 

2. The renewed discussion in the Calcuttajoumal of the question 
of Air. Buckingham’s removal fi;om India, after the correspondence 
which has so recendy passed, is in itself disrespectful to the 
Government, and a violation of the rules prescribed for the 
guidance of the Editors, and the offence is gready aggravated by 
toe mode of treating the subject and by the manner in which the 
motives of the Government in removing Air. Buckingham are 
grossly and wilfully perverted. 

3. The passages in question marked by a double line which 
clearly impugn the motives of the Government in removing Air. 
Buddngham from India would warrant the immediate recall of the 
license under which , the Calcutta Journal is published; but not- 

^ P J*., General, 6 May, 1823. * P.P., General, 7 August, 1823. 
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withstanding the just cause of displeasure afforded on this occasion, 
the Governor-General in Council is still unwilling from the 
considerations connected with the interests of those who share in 
the property, to have recourse to so extreme a measure, while 
it can be avoided. 

4. His Lordship in Council cannot, however, pass over the 
present insult offered to Government with the mere expression of 
his displeasure, and he has resolved to adopt the following course. 

5. The article containing the offensive passages above quoted is 
professedly an editorial article for which Mr, Sandjra and Mr. 
Amot, the avowed conductors of the paper, are clearly and 
personally responsible. 

6. Mr. Sandys cannot be subjected to any direct mark of dis- 
pleasure of Government suitable to the occasion and to the nature 
of the offence, which would not equally injure the interests of the 
sharers in the property; but Mr. Sandford Arnot is a native of 
Great Britain residing in India, without any license from the 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors or other legal authority. The 
Governor-General in Council has accordingly resolved that Mr. 
Arnot be sent to England and that immediate orders be issued to 
give effect to the foregoing resolution. 

7. The Govemor-CJeneral in Council trusts that this measure 
will be sufi&dent to prevent any further violation by the conductors 
of the Calcutta Journal of the respect due to Government, and of 
the rules prescribed for the regulation of the periodical Press, 
and will render it unnecessary to have recourse to the ultimate 
measure of withdrawing the license imder which the Calcutta 
Journal is now published. 

General Department, W. B. Bayky, 

23td September, 1823. Chief Secretary to Government* 

By this time Buckingham had started a paper in England called 
The Oriental Herald and copies of this journal were sent to 
Calcutta. Extracts were reprinted in the Calcutta Journal. The 
paper also published passages from Leicester Stanhope’s Sketch 
of the History and Influence of the Press in British India (which 
book had not been prohibited by the Governmesat) and, as these 
referred to the question of the freedom of the press, the Govern- 
ment could restrain itself no longer and in the following letter 
ordered the cessation of the Calcutta Journal: 

To Mr. John Palmer and Mr. George Ballard. 

Gentlemen, 

You were apprised by my olScial letters of the 18th July and 
23rd September last of the sentiments entertained by the Govemor- 
* Home Miscellaneom Series, No. S33. 
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General in Ojundl, wilii regard to the repeated violation on the 
part of the conductors of the Calcutta Jotmtal of the rules 
established by Government for the regulation of the periodic^ 
press. The editor of the Calcutta Journal, not withstanding these 
communications, has since, by the republication in successive 
numbers of that newspaper of numerous extracts from a pamphlet 
published in England, revived the discussion of topics which 
had before been ofiStdally prohibited, and has maintaine d and 
enforced opinions and principles which, as applicable to the 
state of the country, 4e Governor-General in Counc^ has 
repeatedly discouraged and reprobated, the extracts themselves 
so published, containing numerous passages which ace in direct 
violation of Ae rules prescribed by Government under die date 
the 5th April last. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council has, in 
consequence, this day, been pleased to resolve that the license 
granted by Government on Ae 18th of April 1823 authorising 
and empowering John Francis Sandys and Peter Stone de Rozario 
to print and pubhsh in Calcutta a newspaper called The Calcutta 
Journal of Politics and General Literature and supplement thereto, 
issued on Sundays, entitled and called New Weekly Register and 
General Advertiser of the Interior with heads of Ae latest 
intelligence, published as a supplement to the cotmtry edition 
of the Calcutta Journal, shall be revoked and recalled, and you are 
hereby and respectivdiy required to take notice tliat the said 
license is resumed, revoked and recalled accordingly. 

I am & ca. 

Council Chamber, W. B. Bayley, 

10th November, 1823. Chief Secretary to Government. 

In the meantime Amot, who had been prevented from 
depositing the necessary security owing to delay in the delivecy 
of the d^ortation order, had been arrested and locked in the 
mihtary prison. Eventually, he secured his release by a writ of 
habeas corpus and took refuge in French territory at Chander- 
nagore. In due course he was deported to England (as a charter 
party passenger) for not possessing the Company’s hcense.^ 
The press was, indeed, in a very unhappy conthtion and duds 
between the editors of Ae John Bull and the Hurkaru became 
frequent. The point at issue was the freedom of the press and 
early m 1824 the papers were forbidden to print any materials 
that might tend to renew the discussion. Now Parliament had 
been debating the subject^ and the absurd situation had arisen 
where the Indian Press was in doubt whether it could legally 

See Sketch of the History of the Indian Press^ by Sandford Amot (1829), 
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reprint Parliamentary debates. So the following circular letter 
was sent to the editors of the various newspapers. 

Sir, 

A question having arisen as to the extent to which the restrictive 
rules regarding the Press are applicable to the republication fium 
English or other newspapers of proceedings in Parliament, I 
have been directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in 
Council to apprize you that the republication of debates and 
proceedings in Parliaaient is not intended to be prohibited. 

2. The publication of comments or remarks on sudh debates, if 
at variance with the rules in question, is still prohibited as hereto- 
fore. 

General Department, I am & ca, 

23rd September, 1824. W. B. Bayley.’- 

In the circumstances, John Bull was to find itself the object 
of the Government’s displeasure for publishing the views of 
Sir John Malcolm relating to the press. Chief Secretary Bayley 
sent a sharp reminder to &e editor: 

Sir, 

The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council 
has direaed me to apprize you that the insertion in your paper 
of the letter addressed by Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Lambton 
on the question of a free press in India is considered by Gov^- 
ment to have been improper and in violation of the instructions 
which have been more than once communicated to the several 
Editors prohibiting them £x>m inserting in the newspapers 
attides calculated to revive the discussion of the question above 
alluded to. 

2. I am further directed to state that the existing Press rules 
will not henceforward be construed to prohibit the publication 
in tihe Calcutta papers of the debates and proceedings in the Court 
of Proprietors at the East India House and that the reports of 
Proceedings and Debates in that Court may be republished in the 
Calcutta Newspapers without subjecting the Editors to any censure 
or penalty. 

3. All conmoents and remarks on those Proceedings or debates 
whether proceeding fi»m the Editors in India or from other 
qtiarters are prohibited as heretofore unless they should be 
perfectly consistent with the Press Regulations. 

4. A copy of this letto: will be forwarded for the information 
and the guidance of the other Editors. 

General Department, I am & ca, 

14th October, 1824. W. B. Bayley.* 

* P.P., 33 September, 1824, No. i. ’ P.P., 21 October, No, r (1834). 
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In reply to this admonition the editor of John Bull wrote as 
follows: 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of an OfSidal 
Communication from you, apprizing me that the insertion in the 
John Bull of a Letter addressed by Sir John Malcolm to Mr. 
Lambton on the question of a free press in India is considered 
by Government to have been improper and in violation of the 
instructions which have more than once been communicated to the 
several Editors prohibiting them from inserting in the Newspapers 
articles calculated to revive the discussion of the question above 
alluded to. 

Assuredly if I could have imagined that the Government would 
have considered the Letter as written on the question of a free 
press in India and not on the question as to Ae correcmess of 
Mr. Lambton’s statements in regard to the published opinion 
of Sir John Malcolm, I should not have inserted it but it appeared 
to me to be so decidedly and exclusively of the latter daraaer, 
so essential to the reputation of Sir John Malcolm, and so necessary 
for the correct understanding of the debate that I had no hesitation 
in publishing it as in effect part of the debate on which of course 
I did not offer any comment nor could I conceive that any dis- 
cussion could arise from it. 

It is now with extreme regret that I learn that my view of the 
Letter is so opposed to that of the Government and I can only 
say with truth that had I apprehended the smallest probability 
that such would have been the view of the Government I would 
not have published the letter as my anxious desire is to interpret 
the Regulations according to what I believe to be the sentiments 
of the Govermnent. 

I have & ca, 

Calcutta, C. B. Greenlaw,^ 

October 15th, 1824. Editor of the John Bull. 

Since the John Bull was considered to be the mouthpiece of 
the Govertunent party in Calcutta, the apologetic tone of the 
letter is not surprising. In the meantime, publication of the 
Calcutta Journal had, of course, been suspended. George Ballard 
and John Palmer, the chief proprietors with Buckingham, had 
been given to understand that a new license would not be granted 
so long as Buckingham was in any way connected with the paper. 

Bal&d and Pahner then offered the editorship of the Journal 
to Dr. Muston, a son-in-law of Harrington, one of the members 

^ P.P., 21 Octoba:, No. 3 (1824). 
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of the Governor-General’s Council. Two objections were raised 
by the Government. One was that as Muston was already h olding 
an appointment as a Presidency surgeon, these duties would suffer 
and secondly, that as Buckingham still retained a share in the 
concern, the Govcrmncnt thought that Muston would "be 
constantiy exposed to his influence.” Although Ballard and Palmer 
assured the Government that they had already ascertained from 
the Medical Board that Muston could, without prejudice to his 
medical duties, take on the editorship the license was not 
given.’’ 

When the matter of the Calcutta Journal came before the Court 
of Directors, they fully approved of Buckingham’s dq3ortation 
and agreed with the letter of the Bengal Government which 
declared “It was quite evident that he was resolved to bring the 
matter to issue and that further toleration would have been a 
virtual acknowledgement of the inability of Government to curb 
‘him.”* But the appointment of Bryce as Stationery Clerk •was 
characterised as “grossly improper” and, notwithstanding Adam’s 
explanation,® was eventually annulled. They similarly disapproved, 
in due course, of Muston acting as the editor of a newspaper while 
he was already on their staff as a Presidency surgeon. While there 
were instances of plurality in Calcutta, therefore, the Court in 
principle, condemned the practice. 

When, in due course, the subject of Sandford Aruot’s deporta- 
tion readied the Court of Directors they wrote to the Government 
in Calcutta “regretting” the action wWch had been taken. They 
pointed out that Amot had promised, if only he had been allowed 
to stay, to have no connections with any newspapers and had also 
presented a memorial from a number of Indians praying that he 
be allowed to remain to teach English. Of these two facts the 
Court had not been informed and they asked why. In a rebuking 
letter it was pointed out to tiie Bengal authorities that the power 
which had been vested in the Indian Government “should be 
exercised with moderation and forbearance as every unnecessary 
or harsh exerdse of it is not only injurious to the character of our 
Government, but tends to bring into question the expediency 
(which we hold to be indisputable on general grounds) of placing 
it in their hands.”* 

On receipt, however, of the letter from Lord Amherst and his 

^ Home Miscellcmeoue Series 533, pp. 393-'4. 

* Home Miscellaneous Series, 533. Letter dated ijj February, 1823. 

® ibid., pp. X26-129. * Home Mtscellaneous Series 533. 
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Council} esplaining their reasons for deporting Amot} the Board of 
Directors expressed their “satisfection” with the answer given and 
Amot had to pursue his case in London. 

The Bengal authorities remained adamant in their refusal to 
grant a license to Dr. Muston, whether for the Calcutta Journal 
or the British Lion (as he proposed at one time to call the paper) 
so long as Buckingham might be even remotely connected with 
the project. Eventually} on February 12, 1824} Muston was 
granted a license, as editor and sole proprietor of a newspaper 
to be called The Scotsman in the East?- In the words of Bucking- 
ham, the new paper was “printed with my types, published at my 
premises, and supported by my subscribers but the profit wholly 
his (Muston’s).” The latter did not pay “a single shilling” to 
Buckingham who held a half-share in the property^ There were 
seventy co-proprietors (of whom Ballard and Pahner were the 
chief) and they each received a free copy of the new paper as part 
of the rent charge which was Rs. 2,500 per month for the use of the 
printing materials and the house. But Buckingham did not even 
receive this much though, as he said, his labour and capital had 
built up the concern. Muston, on the other hand, was paid a fixed 
salary of Rs. 600 per month with a share in any profits. 

For all his vigilance, Muston was soon reprimanded for a 
reference to the banned subject of the liberty of the press and for 
a letter mentioning the operations of the British forces at Rangoon. 
For both these “errors of judgment” he expressed his “unfeigned 
regret” and was allowed to continue with the paper. Eventually, 
however, he sold the copyright to Mr. Smith and Mr. Lock, the 
proprietors of the Bengal Hurkaru, and the materials were sold by 
public auction. The £3,000 which Buckingham had left to maintain 
the paper had been spent in keeping the staff tc^ether during the 
protracted negotiations with the Government for a new license, 
and the proceeds of the auction were absorbed by the debts which 
had by now accumulated; with the result that instead of having 
a crecht^ Budringham now owed about Rs. 27,000.® 

In the meantime, Bombay was being stirred by the case of 
C. J. Fair, the editor of the Bonibay Gazette. It had been allied 
that m the issue of the Gazette of July 28, 1824, Fair’s comments 
on the poceedmgs of the Supreme Court (which was tr3dng a 
young dvil servant for contempt of court because he struck an 
Indiw usher) amounted to a reflection on the conduct of the 

^ P.P., 9 December, Nos. i to 8 (1824). 

^ Horn Miscdlamous Series 533, p. 324 et seq. 
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Court aad he was required to eater into a security of twenty 
thousand rupees on his own part and two sureties of ten thousand 
rupees eadi. These sums cotdd not be paid and Fair was deported.^ 
According to his contemporary, J. H. Stocqueler, Fair had paid 
“the bitter penalty of his subserviency to a clique of discontented 
barristers. ... If the editor had aacd from a sense of public 
duty, I do not believe Sir Edward (West) would have troubled 
himself about the matter, for he was a warm advocate of the 
freedom of the press, and at a somewhat later period refused to 
register a law controlling the press. . . . But Mr. Fair’s offence 
was venal. He made his paper the organ of the spite of a coterie 
whose insolence West had punished.”* 

Elphinstone was the Governor of Bombay at the time and, 
having regard to his generally progressive views, his attitude 
towards a free press is of interest. Bishop Heber tells us; 

“With regard to the free press, I was curious to know the 
motives or apprehensions which induced Mr. Elphinstone to be 
so decidedly opposed to it in this country. In discussing the topic 
he was always open and candid, acknowledged that the dangers 
ascribed to a free press in India had been exaggerated, but spoke 
of the exceeding inconvenience, and even danger which arose 
from the disunion and dissension which political discussion 
produced among the European officers at the different stations, 
the embarrassment occasioned to Government by the exposure 
and canvass of all their measures by the Lentuli and Gracchi of a 
nevTspaper, and his preference of decided and vigorous, to half 
measures, where any restrictive measures at all were necessary. 
I confess that bis opinion and experience are the strongest 
presumptions which I have yet met with in favour of the censor- 
ship.”® 

On another occasion Elphinstone maintained that “if aU 
presses be free, we shall be in a predicament such as no state has 
yet experienced. In other countries the use of the press has 
gradually extended along with the improvement of the government 
and the inteUigence of ihe people; but we shall have to contend at 
once with the most refined theories of Europe, and with the 
prejudice and frnaticism of Asia, both rendered doubly formi(kble 
by the imperfect education of those to whom every appeal will be 
a^essed. Is it possible that a foreign government, avowedly 

* See Asiacic Journal, Jan., 1825, p. 64 and Feb., 1825, p. r86, also Home 
Miscellaneous Series No. 533> pp. 663'*688. 

* Memoirs of a JoumaHsti p, 49. • Heber*8 joumed, Vol. II, p. 220, 
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maintain ed by the sword, can long keep its ground in such 
drcuinstances?”^ 

In other words, the administration was at the cross-roads 
between naked despotism and partial responsibility. 

The Bombay Gazette continued to be a source of annoyance to 
the Government and in September, 1824, the Court of Directors 
suggested that the Bombay Government should frame Press 
Regulations similar to the Adam Regulations of 1823. In 
consequence, a Regulation was passed by Ae Governor of Bombay 
in Coundl and it became law on May ii, 1825. Its object was “to 
afford to the public, and those who might be aggrieved by 
anonymous libellers, the means of discovering the proprietors, 
editors and printers of newspapers and other publications.”®' 
the meantime, Buckingham was taking an active part in the 
political discussions of the day and also in endeavouring to 
vindicate his character. He made requests to the Court of 
Directors and to the Board of Control for a new license to reside 
in India, but both requests were refused. After that he petitioned 
the Privy Council to abrogate the Adam Regulations on the 
ground that they were repugnant to the laws of the realm. 

The authorities’ defence of the press regulations is given in 
their Statement of Reasons. Spankie, their advocate who had 
recently returned from Calcutta where he was the Advocate- 
Gaierd, declared that the English who desired a free press were 
only a “handful,” while the natives would not be fit in a thousand 
years, if ever, to enjoy the enlightened freedom of Eiuropean minds. 

Restriction, said the Company’s spokesman, was the only way 
to handle the seditious Bengal Press, but let the arguments be set 
out in full as given in their own Statement. 

REASONS: 

First . — ^Because the said Rule, Ordinance, and Reg^don of the 
14 th March 1823 was made by competent authority, and was 
rendered necessary by the abuses to which the unrestrained 
liberty of printing had given rise in Calcutta. 

The preamble of the said Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation 
states, that matters tending to bring the Government of Bengal, 

■ as by law established, into hatred and contempt, and to disturb 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, had recently, 
before the making thereof, been printed and circulated in news- 

^ Asiaic Journal, Vol. XIX, pp. 152-153. 

‘ Judgment of Sir Edward West, Chief Justice. 
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papers and other papers published in Calcutta. The effea of such 
publications, in a country where the British rule confessedly 
depends uj^on the opinion entertained by the natives of its power 
is too obvious to require any comment: prevention alone can 
obviate the evil; punishment by process of law comes too late. 

The inevitable constfqticnccs,, even of rash and injudicious 
though well-meant discussions, in daily and other newspapers 
and periodical publications, circulated (as was the case at the 
time the said Rule was made) not only in the English 
but in the Persian, Bengalee, and other native tongues, of all 
subjects of goventment and administraiUni, civil, religious, hiilitary, 
and political, could not fail to afford matter of irritation to the 
Native Powers, to disquiet and unsettle the minds of His Majesty’s 
native subjects, and thereby to endanger the security of the 
British Establishments in India. 

Second . — ^Because the nature and circumstances of the British 
Establishments in India have required, and the Royal Charters 
and Acts of Parliament, under which they have been regulated, 
have sanctioned, a control over the conduct and a restraint of die 
freedom of British subjects while resident in the territories subject 
to the government of the East-India Company, unknown to any 
other forei^ dependencies of this country. Even tlie resort of 
British subjects to India, and their right to reside there, have with 
few exceptions been placed in the discretion of the East-India 
Company. 

That the restrictions imposed by the Rule, Ordinance, and 
Regulation, which is the subject of appeal, were colled for by the 
state of affairs in the settlement of Bengal, and were adapted to the 
eadgency of the case, and that they were not injurious to his 
Majesty’s subjects in the said settlement, is to be inferred, from 
the concurrent judgment of the Supreme Government of the 
East-India Company and of the Supreme Court of his Majesty. 
It is incumbent upon the Appellant who impeaches the Reguk- 
tions to manifest the impolicy or injustice of them, to the satis- 
fection of his Majesty in Council. 

Third . — ^Because the said Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation had 
become more particularly necessary to the good order and civil 
government of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in con- 
sequence of the removal of the practical security agamst the 
syrtemadc abuse and licentiousness of the press, which had 
existed while printing was exercised only by British subjects of his 
Majesty, residing in India by permission of the East-India 
Company and its Governments, and by the censorship to which 
the publication of newspapers had been subject. That security 
ceased, when it was discovered that the ostensible conduct and 
legal responsibility of such publications might be transferred to 
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persons of a different description, natives or odrers, not liable to 
the restraints imposed by law upon the British subjects of his 
Majesty in India, 

Fourth . — ^Because the restrictions in question ate not repugnant 
to any law of the realm upon the subject. The Legislature of 
England has often interfered, by imposing restraints upon printing, 
more or less rigid. Some are now in existence: and by virtue of the 
statutes empowering the Indian Governments to make Regulations, 
they may provide for cases tmprovided for by the laws of England, 
as Ae welfare of the Settlement may requore. 

They may make Ordinances praeter but not contra legem, 
provided they be reasonable; and their reasonableness must depend 
upon the circumstances and situation of the country to which they 
are applied. 

J. B. BOSANQUET, 

R. SPANKIE, 

H. BROUGHAM, 

N. C. TINDAL. 

Buckingham’s case, on which he based his claim that the Adam 
Regulations were repugnant to the laws of the realm, is a succinct 
s umming up of the arguments against special press restrictions. 

REASONS: 

The said rules, orders, and regulations are likely to produce 
discontent in the province of Bengal, by depriving the inhabitants 
of aU means of cultivating their minds and improving their 
condition. The public press m India, until the administration of 
the Marquis of Wellesley, is understood to have been subject to 
no other regulation than that of the law of England. The censor- 
ship of the press, established by the Marquis of Wellesley only 
affected the En^h newspapers, leaving the natives at full liberty 
to publish whatever they 'thought proper in their own language, 
being alone amenable to the law, and not under the control of the 
censor; to now, aU sources of information or of improvemenl^ to 
either his Majesty’s British subjects or the natives, may be closed 
at the will of the Governor-General in Council, as no printed or 
written work of any description can be published or circulated, 
or ^ let out, or lent for perusal, unless licensed by the Govern- 
ment, wiAout rendering the parties so in fr inging the regulation 
liable to a severe punishment, out of all proportion to the nature 
of the offence. 

The forms prescribed in the said regulation for obtaining a 
license are said, on good authority, to be in direct opposition to the 
religious prejudices of the natives of India; th.e tsudng of oaths 
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being abhorrent to their feeKngs, and derogatory to thdt 
reputation among their countrymen. 

The said regulations appm calculated to deprive the British, 
as well as the native inhabitants of India, of a ri^t they have 
enjoyed ever since the establishment of the British power in India. 

The said rules, ordinances, and regulations were uncalled-for and 
uimecessary, inasmuch as his Majesty’s Indian dominions were 
notoriously at the time of passing the same, and had been long 
previous, in a state of tranquillity, external and internal, and such 
an exercise of power never had been resorted to, even in times of 
the greatest peril. 

Such regulations are subversive of property, inasmuch as either 
British or native subjeas engaged in literary business or pursuits, 
after obtaining a license in the manner prescribed, and embarking 
their whole fortune or credit in the establishment of a business, 
may, by the mere will or caprice of the Governor-General in 
Council, and without any cause being assigned, have the license 
withdrawn, and the circulation of every book or work for which 
a license had previously been obtained prohibited, and be thereby 
reduced to ruin, without having been guilty of any known offence, 
and without any means of obtaining any redress. 

Such regulations tend to establish arbitrary power, and to 
deprive of redress any person who may be injured by an improper 
and illegal use of power in India. 

The Government of India will be invested with a power of com- 
mitting any aa of oppression or injustia with impunity, as it will 
possess the means of stifling all inquiry or observation on the 
subjea, by the control which may be exercised over the press 
by the relation in question; and the party suffering is deprived 
of all practical redress in the courts of law in tWs country. 

The regulations ate contrary to law, and not in accordroce with 
the authority given to the Governor-General and Council of Fort 
William in Bengal, by the 13th Geo. Ill, chap. 63, “from tune 
to time, to xtiake and issue such rules, ordinances, and regulations, 
for the good order and dvil government of the said United 
Compands Setdement at Fort William afore^d, and other 
ftaories and places subordinate or to be subordinate thereto, as 
shall be deemed just and reasonable; such rules, ordinances, and 
regulations not being repugnant to the laws of the realm.” 

There being no power, either by the common or statute law 
of the realm, authorizing the regulations in question. 

THOMAS DENMAN 
JOHN WILLIAMS.^ 

The opposing Counsel argued for seven hours before the Lord 

^ Buckingham's Counsel, 
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Oiancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer and thirteen other dignitaries. Their finding was that 
the regulations were “conformable to reason and not repu gnant to 
the laws of the realm.” A report of what transpired is to be found 
in the Proceedings before His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council in rdation to the Appeal by James Silk Buddi^ham, Esq., 
against certain regulations of the Bengal Government, on the 
subject of the Press (London, 1824). 

It was dear that Buckingluim would never be allowed to return 
to Calcutta. His next move was to present a petition to the House 
of Commons for compensation for the damage he had sustained. 
The House of Commons was divided, and only one Tory gave 
his support to Buckingham. 

There was, however, a growing body of opinion which shared 
the views of Joseph Hxune (who had himself been sent from India 
for not holding a license) who, addressing the Coint of Directors 
on behalf of Buckingham and Mr. Amot, had said that: 

“He called on them as EngUshmen anxious to support there 
honour and character, not to suffer such a system to prevail. They 
could not know how far misrule and misgovemment might have 
been carried, when the voice of complaint was not allowed to be 
heard. When even an Englishman could with difficulty procure 
just attention to his complaints in this country, what were they 
to think of the situation of millio ns in India who were subject 
to the whim of every tyrant who might be pleased to exercise an 
undue power? Who, he asked, were those who wielded power in 
India? Were they men who had deep experience in the world? 
Were they individuals of acute observation? Noj they were men 
connected with the different departments even from their youth — 
men brought up as a particul^ caste— men reared in the East 
India Company and kept apart from general society. As such was 
the case, he implored that the coiut, for the sake of their character, 
and for the s^e of justice, to let tiiis business be thoroughly 
investigated. If Mr. Buckingham be wrong, let him suffer the 
punisbment legally due for his offence; but ff, on the other hand, 
jhe had been persecuted through a spirit of party feeling — ^if they 
saw a series of events taking place which were evidently pre- 
determined — ^if they found that the selected object of vengeance 
could not escape from the talons of his enemies — ^then he implored 
the Court to enter into a minute enquiry. Let justice be done, 
and let retribution frll where it ought.”^ 

^ The Asiatic Journal, Vol. XIX, Jan. to June, 1825, p. 72. 
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Contrary views were held by Sir John Malcolm who adhered to 
the opinion that England and India could not be coinpared and 
that the freedom of the press in the latter country was inconsistent 
with the absolute power which the British wielded. As for the 
argument that a free press would act as a check on an otherwise 
irresponsible government, he declared that the Court of Directors, 
the Board of Control, the vigilance of Parliament, the unbendii^ 
severity of tlic law, and the freedom of the English Press formed a 
combination of checks that could exist in no other country. 

Let us now return to Calcutta, for a number of additions were' 
beic® made to the Indian Press. The first newcomer was the 
WeMy Gleaner^ a newspaper of which Patrick Crichton was the 
sole printer and publisher. I'he paper was licensed on October 21, 
1824, and the Board authorused the Postmaster-General to pass 
free of postage the prospectus and the first number.'^ 

Another new paper was '/’/le Columbian Press Gazette for which a 
license was issued to Mr. Monte Dc Rozario on October 29, 1824. 
The name of this bi-weekly newspaper was subsequently changed 
to The Columbian Press Gazette and Commercial Advertiser.* 

On January 19, 1825, we find an affidavit from Dr. Bryce for 
his Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Review ard Register,* And the 
following day he applies, with A. C. Mciklcjohn, for a license to 
print and publish the John Bull.* 

Still, the high postage rates handicapped the press. Therefore, 
on March 22, 1825, the proprietors of the Bengal Hurkaru, the 
Scotsman, and the John Bull (Morley Smith, James Lock and 
A. C. Meiklcjohn) wrote to Lord Amherst on the matter. They 
stated that they had received frequent communications from their 
subscribers complaining of the very great expense incurred by the 
postage of newspapers which had induced many to forgo their 
subscriptions, and suggesting, therefore, that the postage should 
be reduced. The signatories point out that as inutffi as 10 annas 
was payable on some newspapers (“almost a prohibition”) and they 
humbly propose that henceforth papers which pay 3 annas and a 
half and less daily should continue to do so and all other rates 
should be reduced to this uniform sum. This would, they add, 
cause some reduction in Post Office receipts but they fully 
anticipate that this would shortly be repaid by the increased 

‘ P.P., 21 October, Nos, 39 to 43 (1824) and 28 October, Nos. 47“48 (r 824 )' 
•P.P., 4 November, Nos. 1-3 (1824), 30 December, Nos. 11-17 (1824) and 
27 Tanuaxy« Nos. 

* P.P., 3 February, Nos, 1-5 (1825). * P.P., 3 January, Nos. 6-xo (X825). 
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circulation of newspapers in the mofiissil. They were not desirous 
that the burden should fall wholly on the Government and thqr 
propose that, besides the three and a half anna rate, an extra half 
anna should be paid by the proprietors for every paper despatched 
by dawk. They then believe that the reduced revenue to Govern- 
ment would not exceed sicca rupees six hundred per month.^ 

The question of the freedom of the Indian Press still continued 
to engage the attention of the authorities in England and India. 
In the latter country it was now decided to relax the stringent 
control which had hitherto been exercised, though the constant 
supervision was to be maintained. The following pages deal with 
the Government’s modified attitude. 

On January 27, 1825, we find Chief Secreta:ty Bayley writing 
to the editor of the Bengal Hurkaru drawing his attention to an 
article in the Hurkaru of January 4 headed “ Serampore 
Grievances.” The editor is informed that the Governor-General 
in Council has viewed with dissatisfaction the publication of this 
article in which the conduct and proceedings of the Danish 
Government at Serampore are animadverted on in a manner 
highly improper in itself and naturally calculated to give just cause 
of offence to the Danish authorities. The Chief Secretary requests 
that similar articles should not be inserted in the future.* 

The editor contended that other newspapers had printed such 
articles and in reply Bayley states that “other ^cles relating to 
the conduct of foreign Governments in the administration of ifieir 
colonies in India, and some perhaps of an objectionable tendency, 
may have been inserted, but they had not been brought under the 
official observation of Government and His Lordship m Coimcil 
has not desired to notice them when they could with propriety 
be overlooked.” He concludes, “If the letter of the Press 
Regulations were to be strictly enforcec^ almost every day would 
finish cause for censure or remark; it would be easy also to 
multiply restrictive rules, but the Government is desirous to trust 
as long as it can do so with propriety to the prudence and discretion 
of the editors, and to interfere as rarely as regard for the public 
.interest wiU admit.”® 

Here, indeed, were signs of a change in policy though in Bombay 
shortly afterwards (on March 2, 1825) the Governor m ^uncU 
passed a “Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for preventing the 
mischief arising from the printing and publishing of newspapers, 

^ P.P., 24 March, Nos. 35-36 (1825). ® P.P., 27 January, No. 9 (1825). 

® PJ., 10 February, No. ii (1825). 
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and Periodicals and other Books,” But to return to Bengal, Baylw 
had always supported Adam in his authoritarian attitude towards 
the press and the change in his attitude was due to Lord Amhersts 
more moderate policy, as the following Memorandum from the 
Chief Secretary’s pen shows.^ 

1. The orders of Government of the 5th April, 1823, imposed 
upon the Chief Secretary the duty of bringing under the notice 
of the Governor-General in Council all violations of ^e rules 
prescribed for the guidance of the proprietors and editors of 
newspapers and other periodical works published in Calcutta. 

2. Since the first promulgation of these rules Government 
has seen cause to prohibit the discussion of other topics not 
specifically included in those rules, and censures have from time to 
time been officially communicated to the conductors of ffie papers 
for infringements of the rules and orders in question. 

3. Many instances of a violation of the rules and orders have 
also occurred which have cither not been formally brought to the 
notice of Government by the Chief Secretary or which have not 
appeared to Government indispensably to rerjuirc that they should 
be officially animadverted upon. In refraining from officially 
bringing forward cases of the above description, the CMef 
Secretary has been influenced by a knowledge of the wishes and 
feelings of Government as explained in the following extract 
from a letter addressed to the editor of the Ber^d Hvrkaru: 

“If the letter of the Press Regulations were to be strictly enforced 
almost every day would furnish cause for censure or remark; it 
would be easy also to multiply restrictive rules, but the Goyem- 
ment is desirous to trust as long as it can do so with propriety, 
to the prudence and discretion of the editors, and to interfere 
as raidy as regard for the public interests will admit.” 

4. The indulgence which has been shown by Government has 
in the opinion of the Chief Secretary been abused and he would 
not, he apprehends, be justified if he were to refirain from sub- 
mitting for the consideration and orders of Government several 
recent instances of inficingement of the existing regulations and 
orders, some indeed of tri^g importance, but others apparently 
open to serious objection. 

5. The instances referred to are all taken from the papers 
published in the course of the past month of March. 

6. The annexed statements point out the paragraphs or articles 
more immediately alluded to, and the papers in which they are 
contained ate circulated with this Memorandum. It will of course 
rest with the Rt. Hon’ble the Govemor-Generd in Council to 
judge whether any and which of them require notice. 

1 P.P., 4 April, Nos. 3-7 (1825). 
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There then follows a tabular statement which is reproduced 
here to show how closely the administration watched ^e press. 

The Scotsman in the East. 

Date. Headed. Page., 


No. 3. 

Friday March 4th Factions 36 

Wednesday ,3 9th We lately took occasion & ca. . . 79 

Tlnirsday „ Commodore Hayes . . . 154 

Recorder and Barristers at Bombay . 158 

To shew the state of Law and Law 160 
expenses & ca. 

Friday as i8th You have no doubt heard of Col. 164 

Ridxard’s success & ca. 

We allude to the Oriental Herald & ca. 165 
Marquis of Hastings and the John 166 
Bull 

Tuesday ,, 22nd But the inference is not so unwar- 195 

rantable & ca. 

Mr. Buckingham and John Bull . 196 

Wednesday ,, 23rd John Bull annoimces to the World 207 

& ca. 

We received on Monday Evening too 208 
late & ca. 

Thursday „ 24th The daybefore yesterday we published 217 

' a letter & ca. 

Our brother of the Hurkara com- 218 
plains & ca. 

Friday w 25th John Btdl in reference to & ca. . 227-228 

Saturday « 26th We cannot direct the attention of 238 

& ca. 

Monday j, 28th On the subject of the Press & ca. . 247 

Tuesday „ 29th The Mr. Stuart’s Minute 258 

Wednesday „ 30th An article that will be found our 271 

readers will observe. 

Thursday „ 31st The Medical Service — Querist . 282 

The John Btdl 

Date. I Headed. Page, 


March 9th . . . . Some of our readers naay recollect & ca. 3 

5, iith . . . . A correspondence with reference to 3 

& ca. 

„ 2ist . . . . Letter of a subscriber with Editor’s 2 

note — ^We at length & ca, 

„ 22nd . . . . On the subjea of the freedom of the 2 

Press. 

,3 24th .. .. The notice which we gave in our 3 

paper & ca. 

•3 26th .. .. On the subject of the freedom of the 2 

Press 

3, 29th . . . . The Scotsman of yesterday . . 3 
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The Bengal Hurkaru, 

Datk. 

March r2th .* 

„ 14th . . 

It I6th .. 

„ mix . . 

»» . . 

M asth . . 

W 3l8t . . 

India Gazette, 

March 24th Supplement Extracts from Hyderabad Papers: Mr* Stuart’s 
Minute. 


The Governor-General (Amherst) perused the memorandum 
pbmitted by the Chief Secretary and after referring to the passages 
in the newspapers which had been specified, recorded the Mowing 
remarks and orders: 

2. It appears to be very undesirable that the Government 
should frequently interpose its autliority in matters relating to the 
periodial press, or that casual and unimportant violations of the 
Rules and orders furnished to the Editors of News papers should 
be officially noticed. 

3. It has indeed been the wish of Government gradually to 
relax in the actual application of those rules, and to leave the Ftess 
practically under as little restraint as might prove not seriously 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the public interests. 

4. Under this feeling various infidngements of the rules and 
orders regarding the Press have been allowed to pass altogether 
unnoticed, while more important violations of me rules have 
occasionally subjected the Editors to censure. 

5. The power however actually vested in the Government and 
the measures which in the instance of the Calcutta Journal were 
adopted to enforce its authority, have enabled the Govemmmt 
to be thus indulgent without its motives being liable to mis- 
construction; the wvemor-Genetal in Council has been mfluenced 
by these considerations m the view which he has taken of the Chief 
Secretary’s Memorandum, and of the various passages selected 
^m the News papers of the past Month which arc indicated 
in that document. 

6. "nie greater portion of those passages are doubtless open to 
obj^on under the printed rules for the Regulation of the 
periodical Press and the orders since issued, but few of them appear 
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Military queries. 

Wc are glad however to see & ca. 

We cannot but express our surprise & ea. 
Replies to Military Queries. 

But it is the Government itself & ca. 

Wc are glad to find tliat the Scotsman & ca. 
Replies to Military Queries. 
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to be of a nature to demand official notice^ or severe animadversion. 

7. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the most 
objectionable of the whole are those which refer directly or 
indirecdy to the question of the liberty of die Press in Indw, to 
the conduct of Mr. Buckin^am as Editor of the Calcutta Journal, 
and to the measures and proceedings of Government connected 
with those points. 

8 . The Government has repeatedly prohibited the Editors from 9 * 1 ^ 4 . 

inserting articles calculated to revive the discussion of these 
subjects, and when the Editors were apprised that they were at «niciea ^uve 
liberty to republish the debates and proceedings in Parliament 

and at the India House on those prohibited topics, they were the 

specifically directed not to insert any remarks or comments upon^ewwitoiiu 
them. 

9. The Editor of the Scotsman has nevertheless recently mdmdmL 
published several articles on these matters in violation of the rules 

and orders alluded to, and that too in so improper a spirit, that the 
Governor-General in Council would have been disposed to visit gbidonT • t 
his conduct with some strong mark of his displeasure, had not the the reiSvifor 
previous insertion in the John Bull of other articles on these 
prohibited topics, furnished in some instances at least an apparent Press, 
plea of provocation to the former Editor. The infringement of 
the order by one party is in fact no justification of similar impro- 
priety by Ae other and such an excuse will not in future be 
allowed to operate as any paUiation of improprieties of the ndture hilition. 
alluded to. 

10. The Editors both of the John Brill and Scotsman will be 
informed that Government have noticed with decided dis- 
approbation, their infringement of the orders of Government, 
and they as well as the odier Editors will be apprised once more 
that they are positively prohibited &om introducing into the News 
papers any articles save debates in Parliament and proceedings 
at the IncUa House bearing on those subjects. 

11 . The publication of the letters written by order of Govern- 
ment on matters connected with the Press must also be prohibited, 
and the conduct of the Editor of the Scotsman in the East in 
this respect demands censure. 

12. The comments of the Editor of the Scotsman on Mr. 

Stuart’s Minute relative to Hyderabad affairs are improper in 
themselves, and in breach of the Press rules. 

13. Whether the republication in the News papers of this 
Presidency of the oflSdal documents regarding Hyderabad affairs 
shall or shall not be permitted, is a question of some (Mc^ty, 
but the Governor-General in Council is of opinion, that it will be 
expedient to permit the insertion in the News papers of any of the 
documents and proceedings published at home under the vote of 
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the Coun of Proprietors; the Editors must however be strictly 
prohibited from offering any comments upon them, and ftcm 
Inserting comments or remarb upon them from other quaitys, 
14. Ordered that the Chief Secretary write the following lettas 
to the Editors of the John Bull and Scoiman in the Bast, and t^ 
copies of them be sent to the Editors of the other papers for theii 
information. Sig. of W. B. Bayley, 

Chief Scaetary to the Govt 


No. 5. 

To the Editor 
of the S(fman 
in JBoxr, 4th 
April. 


Mitch 4thr-a5 Fwuom. 

9th Wc lately took occasion. 
iiclein«li 


sund 

asrd 

»3cd 

a$th 

2 M 

30th 

3Qth 


Mr. Buclein«littm, John Jiull, 

John Hull onuouncre. 

We received on Monday Kvenin®. 
John Hull in reference. 

On (he subject of the Icecdom of 
the Prcti. 

An tniclo that will be found. 
Our readeri will obterve another 
notice. 


To the Editor of the Scotsman in the East: 

Sir, 

The insertion in the Newspapers and in other periodical works 
published in Calcutta, of articles calculated to revive the dis- 
cussion of questions regarding the liberty of the Press in hu^ 
the conduct of Mr. Buemgham as Editor of the Calcutta jemd 
and the measures and proceedings of Government connected 
with these subjects, has been more than once positively pro- 
hibited by Government. The permission officially granted to the 
Editor to republish, but without comments or remarb, the 
debates and proceedmgs on those subjects in Parliament and at the 
India House, forms the only aception to that prohibition; 

2 . His Lordship in Council observes 
that the orders in question have been 
frequently violated by you, and that the 
articles in the Scotsman k the East, 
noticed in the margin, afford several 
instances of their infringement during 
the past month of March. 

3. The spirit and tenor of some of those articles are so objection- 
able, that ms Lordship in Council would have been disposed to 
visit your violation of the orders of Government with a serious 
mark of his displeasure, had not the insertion in the John Bull 
of other articles on those prohibited topics furnished, in some 
instances at least, an apparent plea of provocation; and aliho^ 
the infiringement of the orders of Government by one Editor 
is no justincation for similar impropriety on the part of anothet, 
His Lordship in Council has on this occasion allowed the plea to be 
operated in your favor. 

4. You are now again enjoined carefully to abstain in ffiture 
from iosetting or allowing to be inserted in the Scotsman k the 
East, any articles referring direaly or indirectly to the question of 
the freedom of the Press in India, to the condutt of Mr. Bucking- 
ham as Editor of the Calcutta Journal, and to the measures and 
proceedings of Government conneaed with those subjects; the 
debates and proceedings in Parliament or at the India House on 
those subjects may nevertheless be published in the Calcutta 
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papers, but all comments and remarks on sudi debates and 
proceedings are prohibited. 

5 . His Lordship in Coimcil has also noticed with disapprobation 
the publication in the Scotsman of the 25 th ultimo of certain 
official letters addressed under the orders of Government to 
Editors of several News papers on different occasions, and you 
are directed to refrain not only from publishing such official 
letters but from noticing or alluding to them in future. 

6. The comments on Mr. Stuart’s Minute published in the 
Scotsman in the East of the 26 th ultimo are also in violation of the 
printed rules issued for the guidance of the Editors; and you are 
prohibited from inserting in tie Scotsman in the East any comments 
or remarks whether original or taken from other sources on the 
official papers and documents published by the Court of Directors 
relative to Hyderabad affairs. 

7. I am directed to transmit to you the accompanying copy of 
a letter which has been this day addressed to the Editor of the 
John Bull and to apprise you that a copy of this letter to your 
address will be communicated for the itformation and guidance 
of the other Editors at this Presidency. 

I & ca, 

Sig. W. B. Bayley 

Chief Secretary to Govt. 


To the Editor of the John Bull: 

Sir, 

In transmitting to you for your information and guidance ^ 
the accompanying copy of a letter which has been this day addressed I® 
to the Editor of tiie Scotsman in the East^ I am directed to apprise % /pS!. ^ * 

you that Government has viewed with ^arch 22nd “On the subject of the freedom.- 
great displeasure the insertion in your » 24th **The notice which we gave in our 

paper of the improper articles noticed „ 26th "(S^e subject of the freedom.’* 

in the margin which are all in violation ” Scotsman of yesterday.” 

of the orders communicated to you on the 9th January, May 7th, 

June 19th, and October 14th, 1824 & of the assurances conveyed 
in your letter to my address of the 8th of May 1824. 

2 . His Lordship in Council ascribes to you the chief blame of 
the recent violation of those orders and of the renewed discussion 
of topics which you were well aware it was the wish of Government 
to prevent. 

3 . You will consider the prohibitory orders contained in the 
4 th & 6th Paragraphs of my letter to lie Editor of the Scotsman 
as addressed to yourself. 

I & ca, 

Sig, of W. B. Bayley 

Chief Secretary to Govt. 
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To all the Editors with the exception of those of the Scotsm 
xdA John Bull: 


No. 7. „ 

6ih April. 


India CoMtM. 

Bengal 

Hmaru, 

Cfotiemmm 

Oaaetta. 

Bengai 

Mwingir. 
Wakiy 
Oltamr; 
Columbian 
Prou OoMoM 
and Cmll, 
Advortittr, 
Quarwh 


MagcatiM 
Rtaieto and 
Rtgittar. 


Sitf 

I am directed by the Right Hon’bk the Governor-General m 
Council to transmit to you the accompanying copies of letters 
addressed this day to the Editors of the Scotsman in the Em 
and of the John Bull, and to call your particular attention to the 
prohibitory orders contained in the 4 ih, 5 th and 6th Paragraphs 
of the former letter. 

I am & ca, 

Sig. of W. B. Bayley, 

Chief Scactary to Govt. 

On the following day (April 5, 1825), the editor o£Jokn Bull 
received a further letter from Chief Secretary Bayley stating that 
in the present state of the discussions with Bhurtpore, lie 
publication in the newspapers of of&cial documents or articles of 
intelligence regarding that State was considered by Government 
to be objectionable. Accordingly, he was directed to desire that 
the editor would for the present refrain from inserting in his paper 
the Proclamation referred to in lh& John Bull of t hat morning as 
well as other articles connected widi the affairs of Bhurtpore 
or with tlie military movements in that quarter. 

Similar warnings were sent to the editors of the India Gazette, 
the Bengal Hwrkant, the Government Gazette, the Bengal Weekly 
Messenger, the Weekly Gleaner and the Scotsman} 

A few months later Monte D. Rozario, the proprietor and 
publisher of the Colundnan Press Gazette was the subject of the 
Government’s censure. On September 19, 1825, he was warned 
that the advertisement “To East Indian Readers” and the 
editorial remarks, which followed it in the issue of the Gazette of 
April 16 were in direct violation of the Press Rules and as other 
articles published by him from time to time had been equally 
inconsistent with the rules in question, the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor-General m Council warned the editor against any 
further violations.* 

Then again, on May 26, 1826, Seaetary Lushmgton writes to 
Rozario stating that Ac Govemor-Generd in Council considers 
that the editorial comments contained in the Colmbm Press 
Gazette of that day on the subject of the ofl&cial correspondence 
with the late Sir David Ochterlony constituted a breach of the 
Press Rules and a violation of the respect due to Government. 
> P.P., 14 April, Nos. I and 2 (1825). ’ P.P., 22 September, No. i (1825). 
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The letter further states that an alleged extract from the 
Secretary’s letter dated October i, 1824, is garbled and 
“essentMly erroneous” and that the signature attached to it is 
fictitious. In conclusion the writer refers to the previous warning 
and adds that any repetition of the offence would be followed by 
the infliction of the penalty prescribed by the Press Rules.^ 

As usual a copy of this letter was sent for information to the 
proprietors and publishers of all the other English newspapers 
in ^e Presidency. But Rozario had the habit of defending his 
actions and he repUed the next day saying that the chsrespect 
complained of was not intentional and that the object of the 
writer was not to assail the Government, but to defend the 
reputation of a gallant officer now no more. He adds that the 
extract which was alleged to be garbled, was taken from a 
pamphlet which had for some time been circukting in private 
circles.® A few days later (June 8, 1826) Rozario writes to the 
Government informing them that he had received a letter from a 
correspondent complaining of the non-insertion of the continua- 
tion of the correspondence connected with the late Sir David 
Ochterlony which he was induced to omit in consequence of his 
understanding of Secretary Lushington’s letter. He enquired, 
therefore, whether the publication of the remainder of the 
correspondence would be deemed disrespectful to Government. 
Somewhat surprisingly, Lushington repHed the next day saying 
that it was not the intention of tiie Governor-General in CouncU 
to prohibit the pubhcation “of the remainder of the erroneous and 
incomplete correspondence” contained in the pamphlet from 
which the extracts were taken.® 

Subsequently, Rozario became the proprietor of the Bengal 
Chronicle of whiich Air. James Sutherland was the editor; and the 
license for the Columbian Press Gazette was duly cancelled.* 

It was not long before the Bengal Chronicle also met with the 
disapproval of Government. Chief Secretary Lushington notes, 
on August 8, 1826, that since his appointment to his present office 
he has observed numerous passages in the daily papers constituting 
in his judgment a breach of the Press Regulations, but, knowing it 
to be the desire of Government to extend every reasonable degree 
of indulgence to deviations from the strict letter of the Rules, he 
has hitherto reficained from reporting any instance of ffieir 
infraction. The publication, however, of an article headed “The 

^ P.P., I June, No. i (1826). * P.P., 15 June, Nos. 1-2 (1826). 

* P.P., I June, No. 2 (1826). * P.P., 22 June, Nos. 30-34 (1826). 
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Press and the Privy Council” on Sunday, the 6th instant m the 
B&mal Chronkk has left him no option. “From the first period of 
the Licentiousness of the Periodical Press at this Presidency 
becoming a subject of discussion, the Chief Secretary 
recollect any article in the Calcutta Prints comprising so gross an 
insult on public authority as the contumelious attack on the fwq 
Council contained in the Paper above specified.” 

The Note continues: ‘‘I’hat high tribunal (the Privy Cotmdl) 
on the occasion of its deciding against the application for the 
repeal of the Bye I-aw is characterised as having been ‘paded,’ 
the Judges who sat in the Privy Council at the time are described 
as Mporant’ of the principles and Philosophy of Law and 
inimical to the ‘liberties of mankind,’ and the solemn considera- 
tion of tbc matter in titc Privy Council is designated ‘a judicial 
humbug.’ ” 

The Chief Secretary then points out that the Press Regulations 
forbid “Observations or Statements touching the character, 
constitution, measures or orders of the Court of Directors, or 
other Public Authorities in Englard connected with the Government 
of India. . , . etc., etc.” The article in question, a copy of whid 
is appended to the Note, is undoubtedly a disrespectful and racy 
description of the Privy Council Bench and the Chief Secretary 
could have quoted many further lurid passages.* 

Rozario is therefore censured, on August ii, for the “most 
offensive attack on the solemn decision of the Privy Council” and 
is warned tibat the Vice-President in Council (Amherst was absent 
on a visit to the Upper Provinces) would have proceeded to enforce 
the utmost penalty if the present had not been the first occasion on 
which the Government had been called to notice a violation of 
the R^ulations in the Bengal Chronicle. In giving hirn (Rozario) 
the benefit of this indulgent view, the writer warned hm that any 
future wilful violation of the regulations would subject him to 
the loss of his license. 

Copies of this letter were sent to the proprietors of the India 
Gazette, the Be^cd Hurkaru, the John Bidl and the Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine. 

In a further letter dated August i6, 1826, Lushington reminded 
Rozario that if in future it was considered necessary to forfeit 
his license, this action could only be ascribed to bis own conduct 
and that of the editor employed by him.* 

To this wanting Rozario replied, trusting that his Lordship in 
‘ PJP., 17 August, Nos. I and a (1826). * P.P., 17 August, No. 9 (i8a6). 
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Council would at least give him credit for sincerity when he 
expressed his deep regret that by the insertion of remarks which 
had been deemed to be offensive, he should so nearly have brought 
down upon himself a visitation that would have been so ruinous. 
He submitted that whatever might now be the view of the 
Government in r^rd to the construction of the Press Regulations, 
for many months past a latitude of discussion had been admitted. 
Since the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, not only 
had the question of the liberty of the Indian Press been fredy and 
repeatedly agitated in every newspaper in the settlement, but the 
measures of the existing administration and the public rha r^rt<»r 
of the Governor-General in Council had been discussed during 
the period referred to with a d^ee of freedom that appeared to 
be limited only by the feelings of the writers themsdves. He 
added that no paper could hope for success, more especially when 
advocating liberal politics, which did not avail itsdf of the license 
thus permitted. Though he had before him the very dause which 
he was alleged to have violated, he could not discover any 
prohibition of remarks such as he had published. This was his 
opinion, but he would obey the commands of his Lordship and 
refrain from any agitation on the question of the liberty of the 
Indian Press. 

The following year ill-health compelled Rozario to give up 
business and Samuel Smith became the printer and publisher of 
the Bengal Chronicle. He was the proprietor of the Bernal Hurkaru 
and he sought, and gained, permission to publish the joint papers 
as the Bernal Hurkaru and Chronicle.^ 

On Januaty 15, 1828, David Drummond and H. L. V. D. 
Rozano applied for, and received, a license to publish a monthly 
magazine called the Kaleidoscope.’^ 

In order to preserve the sequence of the discussions on the 
freedom of the press we have had, perforce, to postpone reference 
to Ae press activities at Serampore. The missionaries were 
business men as well as evangelists, as the following correspon- 
dence shows. Writing to the Government on February 8, 1826, 
John Marshman states that about eight years ago 

“desirous of seconding the enlightened views of Government for 
the improvement of the natives, we established a weekly newspaper 

^P.P., 27 April, No. 48; 31 May, Nos. 41 and 42; 4 Oaober, Nos. 2 and 3 
(1827) and 10 January, Nos. 1 to 3 (1828). 

P.P., 24 January, Nos. 87-89 (1828). 
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{SvmacJuiY Di^an\ the first ever published in Bengal. On our 
transmitting information of the undertaking to the most Hon’ble 
the Marquis of Hastings, then Governor-General, EQs Lordship 
was graciously pleased to honour it with his approbation. From 
that period to the present it has been continued from week to 
we^ witiiout interruption but at a loss of several thousand 
rupees, owing to the backward state of civilization in Bengal 
and to our having borne all the expense of postage from the 
beginning. 

The paper is devoted chiefliy to the publication of Indian news 
and it is our object to give such a representation of passing events 
as shall tend to strenghen the allegiance and loyalty of the native 
community. To Asiatics we add as much European intelligence 
as we think will be interesting and such other notices from time to 
time as may tend to enlarge the sphere of observation among the 
natives and prepare them for participating in the interest of hose 
events which are transacted in other countries. As aU the other 
native papers in Calcutta invariably reprint our political intelligence 
verbatim the tone of the Simachar Durpan on the most important 
subjects is dffiised to a wider extent than that of its own circulation. 

Under the circumstances we should esteem an act of great 
condescension if your Lordship (Amherst) would permit it to 
become the vehide for a more extensive publication of the 
regulations of Government which may in future be enacted. In 
this case your Lordship would highly enhance the value of this 
indulgence by authorising two copies of ihe paper to be sent weekly 
at its subscription price of one rupee each per mensem, free of 
posmge, to each of the public oflScers and courts in Bengal, of 
which I have ventured to add a list, subject, however, to the 
revision of Your Lordship in Council. The advantage to the 
country of thus giving additional publidty to the regulations in a 
penodical paper, will not fail to strike your Lordship in as much 
as^ it win afford the greatest facility to any native to acquire at a 
t ri f l i ng expense, the laws by which he is to be governed and remove 
further excuses for being ignorant of them. But though it be 
possible that in the lapse of time such an arrangement might 
benefit the paper, I should be loath to accept any Government 
subscription on the ground of pecuniary advantage to this 
Esta blishment and the only plea on which I would rest thiR 
humble request is the hope that your Lordship in Council may 
deem Ae benefit of the proposed publication fully adequate to the 
inconsidexable monthly outlay which it would involve.” 

METshman then gave a list of one hundred and four ofiGlcials 
to whom the paper mi ght be sent. 

Lushmgton, &e Qurf* Secretary to Government, replies on 
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February i6j 1826, stating that in the judgmait of the Governor- 
General in Coun^ the plan of circulating Ae r^ulations of 
Government in the province of Bengal by means of the Bengalee 
newspaper published at Serampore would prove of considerable 
public advantage. It does not appear necess^y, however, that the 
paper should be circulated in duplicate as was proposed but his 
Lordship in CotmcU authorised him (Marshman) to send a single 
copy of the newspaper in question, &ee of postage, to each of the 
public offices and courts enumerated in the list, which was a 
revision of the one sent by Mars hman. 

It was resolved by the Govermnent that a copy of Marshman’s 
letter and the reply thereto should be sent to the Persian Depart- 
ment for consideration whether it would be feasible for the 
Government to invite Mr. Marshman to prepare a Persian version 
of his newspaper with a view to its beit^ circulated in such 
provinces where such a publication would be hkdy to be 
accqitable and useful,^ Marshman replied to Lushington on 
March 4 expressing the warmest thank s of his colleagues and 
himself for the Governor-General’s “fresh mark of his con- 
descension.”* As for the Persian newspaper, the following letter 
from A. Stirling, the Persian Secretary to the Government, teUs 
its own story. 

To the Reverend J. Marshman. 

Sir, 

With reference to the correspondence which has already passed 
between us I am directed to acquaint you in preparing a Persian 
version of your Bengalee newspaper, the Right Hon’ble the 
Govemor-G^eral in Council has resolved to subscribe Rs. 160 
monthly to that underCfiking, which will enable the Government 
to receive 160 copies from such date as you may commence the 
publication. 

2. His Lordship in Council relies confidently on your assurances 
that all objectionable matter shall be carefully esduded from the 
paper; that you will spare no pains to render it acceptable to the 
native reader as regartb style, and useful in respect to information. 

3. You are authorised to distribute the above copies of the 
Persian paper free of postage in the following manner, viz.: 

To die three Revenue Boards and to the Judges, Collectors, 
Joint Magistrates and Sub-Collectors throt^out the Bengal 
Presidency, one each. 

The following Colleges, 6 each, viz.: Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Madressa of Calcutta, Calcutta Hindoo College. 

/ ^ P,P., 16 February, Nos. 53-56 (r826). • P.P., 9 March (1826). 
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The r emaining copies are to be sent to the Persian Office. 
Fort William 1 have & ca, 

7 th April, 1826 A. Stirling.^ 

We now come to a reference to the first Hindi newspaper; on 
February 9, 1826, Joogul Kishore Sookool applies for a license to 
publish a weekly newspaper “in the Hindi language and Deo 
Nagari character to be entitled the Oodunt Martund." He was to 
be the publisher and Munnoo Thakoor the printer.® The license 
was granted and then Joogul Kishore Sookool requested that, as 
he was desirous of drculatmg his paper as widely as possible and 
to the utmost extent of the British Dominions in ^e East, he 
would respectfully solicit that the first eight numbers be allowed 
to pass fi:om the General Post Office free of charge into the 
mofussil “where most of my coimtrymen reside in order that they 
may be informed of the existence in Calcutta of such a Nagaree 
paper as the Oodunt Martund” He adds: “I will scrupulously 
attend to the r^ulations of Govermnent regar ding the better 
conduct of the paj^ in Calcutta and it will be my prime object 
to instil into the minds of my readers a reverence for the r eigning 
power in India.” The Governor-General in Cotmdl did not 
accede to the request to circulate eight issues firee of postal 
charges, but said tiiat the Postmaster-General would be 
authorised to permit the first or any single number of the paper 
to pass free of charge to the stations in question.® 

Joogul Kishore Sookool was evidently freed with a formidable 
struggle and less than a year later we find him writing to the 
(^vemment stating tiiat the pecuniary advantage derived from 
his paper hardly covers the ^pense of the establishment which 
he etrploys on a most economical scale for printing, much less 
to compeimte him for the trouble as editor. He continues that 
^ possibility of an improvement in the circulation of the paper 
is by no means probable owing to there being but few persons in 
the dly who read the language in which it is published. The 
Upper Provinc^ and “cotmtries remote from hence” are the 
places where his potential readers reside, but as the charges for 
postage are heavy, th^ are obliged to refrain from subscribing to 
the paper.^ He, therefor^ takes ffie liberty of bringing this subject 
to the notice of Government in the hope that should they liberally 
wish to promote the knowledge of the language amongst their 

in'?'’ ^ * P-P-j Februar7, Nos. 57-61 (1826). 

*PJ‘.,29 Jnne,Noe.64aiid65(i826). j/ \ / 
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military ofl&cers and to give publicity to their r^ulations ^ongst 
their subjects in the Upper Provinces, His Lordship in Council 
might perhaps deem it requisite to preserve the rnTiiinngno<. of 
the paper by means of conferring on him the same 
which has been granted to the editor of the Bengalee paper 
styled the Stamchar Durpan, by allowing his paper to be 
(fetributed throughout the coimtry firee of postage excq)tmg to 
private subscribers to whom he trusted the Government would 
allow the papers to be sent at quarter postage as was the rule with 
other papers. He concludes that, on Ms proposition being 
approved by His LordsMp in Council he would be ready to 
publish in the newspaper in question the iransTatinTiR of the 
Regulations that might in future from time to n’mft be enaaed by 
Government as also of the requisite general orders, and every week 
forward copies of them to the severd Government officers and the 
military stations in the Western Provinces at the rate of sicca 
rupees two per month for each of the officers. The writer th e n 
enumerates two hundred and three Govermnent officers to whom 
the paper might be sent. 

Unfortunately for this enterprising pioneer, the Governor- 
General in Coundl briefly replied that his request could not be 
complied with.^ 

Better fortune awaited Hurree Hur Dutt, the proprietor of the 
Jcmi Jehcai Numa who wanted his publication to be accorded 
the same postal fedhties as the Serampore newspapers. Here is 
his picturesque letter of application. 

No. 34 
From 

Hurree Hur Dutt, 

To 

Simon Fraser, Esq., 

Offidating Secretary to Government in the Persian 

Dq>artment. 

Sir, 

Lnpressed with the strongest conviction of the benevolent and 
philanthropic disposition of the Government in the most humane 
laudable and honorable ^ertions that have been made and are 
making under their favourable auspices for the intellectual and 
moral improvement of their Native subjects, and the lively 
interest t^t they so graciously take in the amdioration of the 
condition of those very subjects, I fed strongly assured that the 
solidtation which I am a^ut to submit respectfully tbrou^ 

* P.P., 8 March, Nos. 71^5 (1827). 
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your kind recommendation to the liberal and benevolent con- 
sideration of His Lordship the Vice-President in Council^ will most 
assuredly be granted, as it has the tendency and scope of promoting 
the interests of literature. 

As the sole Proprietor of the Persian and Oordoo Newspaper 
now published imder the appellation of the Jarrd Jehan Numa^, I 
beg leave most respectfully to represent to you for the purpose of 
its being brought under the favomrable notice of Government 
that the circulation of the above publication has been hitherto 
materially impeded and obstructed even in spite of my best 
exertions and efforts to extend it in consequence of its being liable 
to payment of fuH Postage which has indeed restrained many 
intending subscribers in die mofiissil from patronizing the said 
News Papery whereas the Bengalee and Persian News Papers 
denominated the Stanachar Durpan and Uhkbara Seerampore 
enjoy the privilege in common with English News Papers of 
paying one fourth of the established postage demandable from the 
JctmJehmNtam^ a circumstance winch has alone most essentially 
conducted to the augmentation of the very extensive circulation 
which those Papers now respectively enjoy. 

But as the Paper conducted by me is in no respect inferior to its 
above named contemporaries, but, on the contrary, I may respect- 
fully venture to affbnn, without being guilty of exaggeration, that 
it is by far much superior to them in point of diction, matter, 
execution & ca. a feet which the Government will easily be 
convinced by their gracious condescension in directing these 
several Publications to be contrasted with each other, for which 
purpose, I beg leave to submit herewith a number of my News- 
paper, as you are an eminent scholar and consequently an excellent 
ju^e of Ae oriental Languages. I further beg leave to submit the 
point of superiority to be determined by your judgment you will 
therefore be graciously pleased to represent to Government 
whether my publication is or is not fit to be placed at least on an 
^ual footing with the Sumadiar Durpan and Uhkbara Seerampore 
in regard to payment of postage, and if you are of opinion that it 
is deserving of that distinction and pri^ege that you will be so 
obligingly kind as to recommend to Government to extend their 
liberal consideration to the Jand Jehan Numa by causing it to be 
put on the same footing as the above named News Papers con- 
cerning the payment of Postage and by this gracious, benevolent 
and liberal act of the Government I feel persuaded the circulation 
of my paper will be much extended beyond its present obstructed 
and circle. 

Calcutta ColootoUah I have etc. 

The 13th October, 1826. Huree Hur Dutt.^ 

* P 25 October, 1826. 
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To this request the Government replied: 

No. 35. 

To 

Huree Hur Dutt, 

Sole Proprietor of the Jartd Jehan Nunta. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter of the 
13th Instant and in reply to inform you that the Right Honorable 
the Vice-President in Council has been pleased to comply with your 
request, and the necessary orders will be issued to the Post Master 
General to forward your Paper at the same rate of Postage as the 
other Native News Papers. 

Persian Office, I have & ca, 

20th October 1826. Signed — S. Fraser, 

Deputy Persian Sec^ to Govt, in charge. 

We now pass to another aspect of the Company’s policy in 
regard to the press; their servants were, in future, to cease tiheir 
connections with newspapers. This decision was the result of an 
incident in Bombay where Mr. Francis Warden, a Member of the 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, who had been Press Censor 
for about fifteen years, was the owner of die Bombay Gazette and 
of the Bombay Courier. Mr. Warden alleged (in a printed letter 
signed by himself) that the Judges of die Stq)reme Court of 
Bombay had furnished the Oriental Herald (winch Buckingham 
was conduedng in London) with a statement insinuating that he, 
Warden, had unffiirly used his power as a newspaper proprietor. 

Sir Edward West, Chief Justice of Bombay, in declaring that 
the suggestion was groundless, pointed out that Mr. Warden, as a 
newspaper proprietor, was answerable bodi civilly and criminally 
for the contents of the paper but as his charter tempted him from 
all criminal responsibility in the Courts of India, it was extranely 
improper that a Member of Council should be the proprietor 
of a newspaper. Both the Governor (Mountstuart Elphinstone) 
and Mr. Warden complained to the Court of Directors, the former 
taking the opportunity to daiy officially diat there was any 
connection between the Bombay Government and the newspapers 
in question. 

The following is an extract firom a Dispatch firom the Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors in the Public Department dated 30th 
December, 1825, in this connection. 

Para. 4. 

“We hereby issue our positive prohibition against any person 
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in our service dther Civil, Naval or Military, Surgeons and 
rha plams induded, coimecting himself with any newspaper or 
other periodical jotnnal (unless devoted exdusively to literary 
and srimfifig objects) whether as Editor, sole proprietor or shai^ 
in the property. This order we shall enforce, if necessary, by 
HistniRsing firom OUT Service those who may be immediatdy warned 
that if the connections are not diopt within six months after notice 
so given they shall be hdd liable to the consequences of a breach 
of this prohibition which you will publidy promulgate for the 
information of Our Servants, You will also report to us the names ' 
of the Parties to whom this injunction may apply,” 

The prohibition was to apply to Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras,^ 

This was not the culmination of the differences which had 
existed for some time between the Government and the Supreme 
Court of Bombay for, when the former proposed a new law 
requiring the printers and publishers of newspapers to possess 
licenses, revocable by the Governor, the Supreme Court 
demurred. Sir Edward West and Sir Charles Chambers were 
both of the opinion that the present circumstances' did not 
warrant such a restriction on the liberty of the subjea. Sir Ralph 
Ric^ the third Judge dedared that the system of licensing was 
repugnant to the law of England but was willing to defer to the 
opinion of the Governor, In consequence, the Regulation was 
disallowed though it had been recommended by ftie Court of 
Directors (as. a result of the Privy Coundl’s decision against 
Buckingham) that the law in Bombay and Madras shoidd be 
brought into line with that in Bengal. 

The Boihbay Government was much annoyed but on January i, 
1827, a Regulation restricting the establishment of printing 
presses and the circulation of books and papers was passed by 
the Coundl, as 'will be seen later. 

The decision of the Company prohibiting their servants from 
being coimected with newspapers became fenown in Calcutta in 
May, 1826, and the Government immediately circularised the 
newspapers requesting the names of their editorial and printing 
personnel as w^ as the names of the proprietors. Two prominent 
journalists were thoroughly dismayed. As minister of the Kirk of 
St. Andrew, Dr. Bryce was a Company chaplain — but he was 
dso the proprietor of the Quarterly Oriental Magazine and part 
proprietor of John Bull. Air. Sergeant Grants another Company 

> See Home MisceOaneous Series 534, pp. 333-6 for application to Madias. 
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ofl&dal, was also the editor and part proprietor of the India Gazette. 
So these gentlemen approached the Government and so &r as 
Bryce was concomed the correspondence shows that had he not 
be^ a chaplain, he could have pursued a successful career as a 
merchant. 

In his letter to Secretary Lushington on May i8, 1826, Bryce 
enquires whether the Governments orders of May ll go to 
prevent a servant of tiie Hon’ble Company from having property in 
a printing press and its materials or in a house occupied by a 
press. Secondly, whether they also go to prevent the servant from 
writing in the pages of a newspaper or magazine “not purely 
literary and scient^c” where he is neither a proprietor nor editor 
and from receiving payment for the employment of his talent. 
Thirdly, he enquires whether property in a newspaper or magazine 
may be held in trust by one, not a Company servant, for the bendht 
and advantage of one who is. 

To these queries the Government replies on May 25 that the 
orders of the Hon’ble the Court of Direaors positively prohibit 
any person in the Hon’ble Company’s service either civil, naval, 
or ittilitary, surgeons and chaplains included, from coimecting 
hims elf with any nevpspaper or other periodical journal (unless 
devoted exclusively to literary and scientific objects) whether as 
editor, sole proprietor or sharer in the property. It is impossible 
spedficaUy to ddSne the extent of the application to every case 
which ingenuity might propound. The exact interpretation, 
therefore, of the orders in question must be left to the parties to 
whom they are directed and who are bound to a conscientious 
observance of their spirit imder the responsibility declared by the 
Hon’ble Court. The Governor-General in Coundl, therrfore, 
declines to give a precise reply to Bryce’s first and second queries. 
But with r^iard to the third (whether property in a newspaper or 
magazine might be held in trust by one, not a servant, for the 
benefit and advantage of one who is) the C^vemment understands 
the prohibition of the Hon’ble Court undoubtedly to comply 
in spirit to that case.^ 

In reply Bryce writes (July 12, 1826) that in view of the order 
of the Hon’ble Court of Directors he h^ no alternative left but to 
abandon an undertaldng which he commenced with the knowledge 
and sanction of the Government of which he had the honour to be 
a servant and he respectfully intimates that he is prepared to 
comply with the commands conveyed to him. 

^P.P., 35 May, Nos. 53-54 (1836). 
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He howeveTj that he had looked forward to this work as a 
source of income for the support of his family since his allowances 
as a fTia platn hardy enabled him to meet the expenses to which 
his si t oa tinTi necessarily eq)Osed him. He further declares that he 
was not only encouraged, but invited by individuals of respecta- 
bility in Calcutta to undertake the work which a higher authority 
was now railing upon him to abandon. The Oriental Magazine had 
been established for more than three years and a half and it stood 
indeb ted to him to the sum of five thousand rupees. In giving 
further details of the financial position of the Magcasine, Bryce 
values it at thirty-thousand rupees and says that he is prepared to 
lay before the Grovemment a statement of the outlay and proceeds 
of the work and satisfy his Lordship in Coundl that the valuation 
he puts upon the property is fair and equitable. He then c laims 
remuneration for the loss he will suffer but if compensation is not 
authorised, he wishes his application to be regarded in the light 
of a protest ag ainst the order “stripping him of his property 
without a fair remuneration” for the loss he must sustain; and he 
wishes his application to be forwarded to the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors.^ 

This letter had considerable effect on the Government for, on 
July 20, 1826, Lushington replies that Bryce’s representation had 
induced the Governor-General in Coundl to inspect the advertise- 
ment prefixed to the first volume of the Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine and also some of the subsequent numbers and he xyas 
directed to inform him (Bryce) that His Lordship in Coimdl had 
been pleased— in view of the hterary character of the publication 
which appeared, on consideration, to bring it substantially within 
the extent authorised by the Hon’ble Court — ^to resolve that the 
Quarterly Magazine be excepted from the operation of the orders 
in question p^ding r^erence which was to be made on the subject 
to &e Hon’ble Court of Directors.* 

There yet remained Bryce’s connection with John Bull and it 
could not be maintained that it was anything but a poHtical organ. 
Thetefore^ on May 9, 1827, he wrote to the Government saying 
that in view of the Company’s regulation prohibiting their servants 
fixan holding properly in newspapers, he had divested himsdf of 
the greater proportion of the property he held in the Joht Bull 
newspaper, at a very heavy loss to his own interest, and that he had 
made it ovct to his brother-in-law. He adds, however, that a part of 
his pn^jcrty is still vested in the paper. It was invested originally 

^ PJPo 20 July, No. 39 (1826;). • PJP,, 20 July, No. 40 (182Q. 
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with the toiowledge and sanction of the Government of which he 
had the honour to be a servant. The annual receipts of the news- 
paper amounted to sicca rupees 76,000 and the value of stodc, 
consisting of presses, types, stationery, etc. could not be taken at 
less than sicca rupees 35,000. The outstanding debts amounted to 
sicca rupees 40,000. Bryce adds that he holds one^third share in 
“this valuable prope^,” and he begs leave to solicit that the sum 
of Rs. 80,000 be paid over to him from the Public Treasury in 
respect of the property which he would make over in full to the 
Hon’ble Company in such a manner as His Lordship in Coundl 
might be pleased to point out. If the Government did not comply 
witii his request, he asks for permission to hold his property in 
the John BuU. Should, however. His Lordship offo: him no 
alternative but the loss of his property or the loss of his situation 
in the Service, necessity might compel him to choose the former, 
but he would respectfully b^ to intimate that if reduced to this 
necessity, he would submit to it imder protest, reserving to him self 
hi s right and tide to try the legality of the measure should he at 
any foture time be advised so to do.^ 

Whether the Government was surprised at this letter is not 
recorded, but three weeks later (May 31, 1827), Lushington replies 
that under the circumstances stated by Bryce, the Right Hon’ble 
the Vice-President in Council was pleased to permit him to 
continue his connection in the John Bull as part proprietor until 
the result of a reference to the Hon’ble Court of Directors which 
would be made without delay has been made known.* 

A s imilar indulgence had been granted to the editor of the 
India Gazette the previous August.® 

The controversy dragged on, but eventually the Court of 
Directors decided that their servants should not be allowed to 
hold shares in newspapers and Grant and Bryce were informed 
in March and April, 1829, that they could not continue their 
respective connections with the India Gazette and John Bull. 
David Listar and George Pritchard were thereupon granted a 
license to conduct the John Bull newspaper.* 

This controversy is of considerable interest sinc^ as will be 
seen later, it was one which was to recur periodically. 

Let us now turn to the misfortunes of the Ccdcutta Chronicle. 
This journal was established in the banning of 1827, and was 
published three times a week; William Adam, a Unitarian Minister 

1 PJ*., jr May, No. 238 (1827). * P.P., 31 August, No. 42 (1826). 

• PJP., 31 May, No. 240 (1827). * P.P., 2 Apnl, Nos. 72-81 (1829). 
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was the edi to r and Villiers Holcroft (ako printer of the monthly 
Indum Magazine or Miscellar^ of General Literature^) was the 
printer.* Adam was known for his outspokenness and the paper 
had not been lor^ in existaice whai (in May) Lushington wrote 
to its condurtors to say that the general tenor of the contents of 
the Calcutta Chronicle having been for some time highly dis- 
respectful to the Government and to the Hon’ble Cotut of 
Directors, and the paper of the 29th instant having published 
several paragraphs in direa violations of the press regulations, the 
Vice-President m Council had resolved that the license be 
rar\cei]eA and it was, therefore, cancelled from that day. 

Copies of this letter were immediately sent to the proprietors 
of the India Gazettey the Bengal Hurkaruy the JioAw Bully the Bengal 
Chronicle (of which William Adam had previously been the 
editor), and the Government Gazette. A not&cation revoking the 
license of the Calcutta Chronicle was then ordered to be printed 
in the Government Gazette and circulated to all the Calcutta 
magi^tes.* 

It is dear from the subsequent records that the Government 
had no intention of allowing the Calcutta Chronicle to be revived 
in any guise. Apparently, a Mr. S. P. Singer would have bought 
the property but when he applied to the Government for a license 
to establish a newspaper to be called the Calcutta Heraldy he was 
informed that the Vice-President in Council “did not think it 
proper” to comply with his request. 

Adam bimsdf asked the Government to reconsider its decision, 
but they were not agreeable and the Chronicle was suppressed. 
At this point fifteen of the paper’s compositors, evidently believing 
in sdf-hdp, addressed a letter to the Government stating that they 
had no other means of livelihood and asking for a license to 
estdolish a new paper. They stated that they had made the request 
without any previous communication with either the proprietor 
or the editor of the Calcutta Chronicle. Whether the Government 
bdieved this statement is not discoverable, but they declined 
to comply with the compositors’ request* 

Later (on June 13, 1827), Mr. Singer renewed his applica- 
tion for a license and ai^ed: “I would respectfully submit t^t the 
avowed object with which the press r^ulations were reconsidered 
in the Supreme Court was to afford Government power of 
dhecking or entirely suppressing such discussions as it may deem 

* PJ., 6 Apdl, N08. 62-63 (1826). * P.P., 31 May, Nos. 174-179 (1827). 

* PJP., 25 January, Nos. 6^8 (1827). * PJ>., 7 June^ Nos. 76-83 (1827). 
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improper and not the power of cramping an institution or 
enterprise.” But he again foiled.^ 

Th^ Mr. P. S. D. Rozario applied (June 20, 1827) for a license 
to establish a newspaper to be called The Oriental Recorder but 
the request was retiised. It evidently became known to Rozario 
that the Government suspected his connections with the Calcutta 
Chronicle for on June 22, 1827, he wrote to Lushington sta ting that 
he had no connection whatsoever with the Calcutta Chronicle press 
and that he had had no communication with Mr. Sutherland 
r^arding the paper he intended publishing and that his motive 
for wishing to publish the Oriented Recorder was to assist his dder 
brother who owned a prin ting concern. The Government, how- 
ever, saw no reason to alter its decision and there the matter, 
apparently, ended.® It may be remarked that in their dealings with 
tbe Chronicle there was none of that indulgence which caused them 
to warn other editors before they inflicted the extreme penalty. 

We hear of ViUiers Holcrofli the printer, again when on 
September 26, 1828, he was granted a license to print a daily 
newspaper, entitled The Calcutta Gazette and Commercial 
Advertiser. It may also be mentioned here that, on February 7, 
1828, Emmanuel Robam had received a license to publish a 
periodical denominated The Gospel Inoestigator. 

Matters were not going well for the Soampore missionaries, 
and on May 23, 1828, the Government decided to discontinue tiie 
subscriptions it had hitherto been making to their Persian and 
B^galee newspapers (see page 153). This decision was taken at 
the time of great financ ial stringency following the feilure of 
several of the leading Calcutta mercan&e houses. Apparently, the 
opinion of the Government had also imdergone a change for, on 
April 25, 1828, S tirling , the Secretary of tiie Persian Department, 
writes ^t “Their Persian Akbar is conducted in a very poor style 
and can be little valued by native readers of any dass.” It was also 
decided to discontinue the Govermnent subscription to the j'omt 
Jehan Numa and the editors concerned were irformed that the 
measure was “founded on the necessity for the observance of the 
strictest economy during the existing pressure on the public 
finances/^® 

During the last years of his regime, Lord Amherst had tried 
to take a lenient attitude towards the press. At first he had been 
dominated by the civil service, with its traditions of autocratic rule. 

^ P.P., 14 June, Nos. 80-83 (1827). • P.P., 28 June, Nos. 1-2 (1827). 

• PJP., 23 May, Nos. 60-61 (1828). 
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But armrding to J. C. Marshman, who was in a position to observe 
the Governor-General’s development, when he left India “he was 
complimented by the journals in Calcutta ‘on the hberality and 
even magnanimity with which he tolerated the free expression of 
public opinion on his own individual measures, when he had the 
power to silence than with a stroke of his pen.’ 

Lord Amherst was succeeded for a brief period by William 
Butterworth Bayley but when, in 1828, Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck came to Calcutta as Governor-General, the Serampore 
missionaries attempted to persuade the Government to reconsider 
their decision. 

In a letter, dated October 8, 1828, Dr. Marshman points out 
that thdr Bengalee newspaper has been in edstence for ten years 
and that for some two years the Government had patronised it by 
ordering the R^uktions of Govermnent to be printed in it and 
by subscribing to the journal for the various Government ofl&ces. 
Later they extended their patron^e to the Persian newspaper. 
Owing to the Government’s decision to withdraw their sub- 
scr^tions, it had been necessary to abandon the Persian paper and 
a similar fate seoned to be in store for the Bengalee version. So 
many letters of r^et had been received from the Upper Provinces 
that Dr. Mars hman writes to enquire whether some modification 
of frie Govemmenf s previous support would be compatible with 
the demands of the public service. 

“Our objea in these imdertakings was not pecuniary profit. 
Many years must elapse, and a great revolution take place in the 
propensities of the Natives before sudi an undertaking can yield 
pecuniary advantt^e. But the publication weekly of intelligence 
from all parts of Ae world, interspersed with remarks calcdated 
to correct error and abate prejudice, appears an object of such 
moment to the ultimate civilisation of these provinces, that we 
would cheerfully continue the undertaking even at a t rifling loss. 
Having enjoyed opportunities of ascer taining that the perusal 
of the papers has b^ silently aidii^ the cause of improvement, 
and tto in many a litde drde dnough die country a spirit of 
enquiry has been stirred tqp, we cannot admit the idea of relin- 
qp^iing a plan which promises so rich a harvest of benefit without 
the greatest rductance. Should Your Lordship be pleased to 
sancdon a subscription for the same number of copies at any 
reduced rate which may appear justifiable, we shall again be 
enabled to prosecute the undertaiong with vigour. 

With refoence to the editorial principle of the paper, we can 

^ Maay India, by J. C Marshman, VoL 11 , p. 411. 
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appeal with confidence to Your Lordship^s colleagues for a 
testimony of the strict faith with which we have adhered to our 
original resolution of admitting nothing calculated to irritate the 
Native mind^ and nothing on die subject of Indian politics which 
was not calculated to confirm the stability of the British sway.” 

Dr. Marshman repeats the suggestion that a great advantage 
would be conferred on the Persian newspaper if the Government 
would allow it to circulate free of postage.^ 

The missionaries must have been very disappointed when they 
received the Government’s reply to this letter: 

“The Governor-General in Council duly appreciates the 
importance and usefulness of your endeavours to excite a spirit 
of enquiry and to disseminate knowledge among the natives of 
India, through the medium of newspapers in die Persian and 
Bengdee Languages; but the Government having deliberately 
come to a resolution of withdrawing its pecuniary support &om 
those papers scarcely a month previous to His Lordship’s arrival, 
His Lordship in Council feels precluded at the present moment 
from renewing the public subscription, under any modification 
which would answer your purpose: more especially as the grounds 
on which the above resolution was formed viz.: the necessity 
of introducing rigid economy into every branch of the public 
expenditure, still exist in the fullest force. 

The objections to allowing the Persian newspaper to circulate 
free of postage, although of a diSerent character, are scarcely less 
weighty .than those which oppose compliance with your application 
for direct assistance, and the Governor-General in Council 
regrets therefore that it is not in his power to extend encouragement 
to your xmdertaking in eithey of the modes suggested in your letter. 
Fort William I have & ca, 

29th Nqvember, 1828. A. Stirling.”^ 

In the meantime the Bombay Government had strengthened 
its powers against the press. On January i, 1827, the Governor in 
Council passed R^ulatioh XXIV “for restricting the establish- 
ment of printing presses and the circulation of printed books and 
papers.” This r^ulation provided that presses could not be 
established without licenses which could be recalled by the 
Government; that all printed works should contain the names of 
the printer and the place of printing; that any breach of these 
regulations should be punished by a fine not exceeding one 
thousand rupees which might be commuted to ordinary imprison- 
ment for a period not exceeding six months. 

^ PJP., 29 November, No. 53 (1828). * 29 November, No. 54 (X828). 
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The Governor was also given power to prohibit the public 
circulation of any book or paper within the province of Bombay 
which infring ed certain conditions. And anyone defying the ban 
was liable to punishmait by fine or imprisonment. 

To return to London, the unfortunate but enterprising 
Buckingham feiled in most of his attanpts to have amends made 
for the damage he had suffered; appeals to the Court of Directors, 
the Board of Control, and Parliament were equally fruitless. He 
was already reaching the general public through the columns of 
the Oriental Herald (whidbi, as we have seen, he first published ' 
in January, 1824, as a monthly periodical at five shillings a copy) 
and he now decided to extend his approach through the medium 
of the platform. It should not be thought that Buckingham was 
friendless in his appeals for justice. On the contrary, he had fiiends 
—in the Court of Directors, in Parliament and ^ewhere— who 
gave him their full measure of support The Asiatic Journal 
(containing the Proceedings of the Court of Directors) records the 
speeches of Douglas Kinmird, Josqth Hume, Sir Charles Forbes 
and Col. Leicester Stanhope, supporting not only a man they 
strongly felt to have been treated unjustly but one who had a definite 
contribution to make to political life. Indeed, Stanhope declared 
that “with the exception of Edmund Burke, Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Hastings, . . . and Mr. Mill no man had conferred greater 
benefits on the people of India . . . than this said persecuted 
Buckingham.” Moreover, Lord Hastings also let it be known that 
he did not approve of Buckingham’s deportation. 

In October, 1826, Buckingham was he successful plaintiff in a 
libd suit against William John Bankes, junior, who had allied 
that Buckingham’s book. Travels in Palestine^ was foimded on 
stolen material; an accusation on which Buddngham’s enemies 
founded numy of their charges. The Jury awarded him £^00 
damages. 

Fifteen months lator, in January, 1828, the energetic journalist 
started the Athenaum with the object of b rining serious literary 
ctitidsm to bear on the naasses of books which were bdng turned 
out by the printii^ presses, partly as a result of wider education 
md pa^y owing to the increase in wealth as a consequence of 
industrial e^iansion. Shortly after its mention, Buckingham 
h a nded the paper over to others while he concentrated on his 
demand (in the columns of the Oriented Herdd) that the 
Coiiipan3^s Chat t e r should not be renewed, and that the eastern 
trade should be free and open to all. 
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Naturally, the merchants of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Sheffield, and other industrial ceitres wdcom^ the new 
champion since ffiey were crowded out of the eastern markets by 
die Leadenhall Street monopolists. Some es timat e of Bucking- 
ham’s oratorical ability may be gauged from the feet that he 
charged two-and-si^ence admission fee to his meetings — ^and 
made money. 

Having acquired some East India Company stock and, therefor^ 
the right to speak at meeting of Proprietors, Buc kingham was 
now to take a step forward in his public career by becoming a 
Member of Parliament. His public meetings had already 
established for him a reputation as an orator, and his advocacy of 
Radical measures which were then agitating the minds of 
Progressives, led his supporters to look upon him as an ideal 
P arliame ntary rq)resentative. Sponsored by a number of leading 
merchants, Buddngham became a Parliamentary candidate, 
advocating extended education and franchise, the abolition of 
slavery, self-determination for the Colonies, free trade, a secret 
ballot, the sale of ecclesiastical and Crown lands, and world peace. 
On December 14, 1832, he was elected one of Sheffield’s two 
Parliamentary representatives in the first Reformed Parliament. 

In England one of the most important items of l^islation which 
was to come brfbre the new Parliament was the renewal of the 
East India Compan}^s Charter. Since 1830, select committees had 
been considering the a&irs of the East India Company, but it 
was not until June 13, 1833, that the Government introduced their 
bill for the renewal of the Company’s Charter. This time it was 
extended for twenty years, but it contained the important provision 
that the Company’s property was to be eventually transferred to 
the Crown in return for such a sum as Parliament might determine. 
Moreover, the new measure opened certain of the political and 
military services of the Indian Government to natives of the 
country, raised the Governor-General of Bengal to Supreme 
Authority and extended the l^islative powers of the Supreme 
Council. It was no longer necessary for intending emigrants to 
secure licenses to reside in India since the right to reside and hold 
lands in that country was granted to aU His Majesty’s subjects. 

Buckingham opposed the proposed measure on various pounds, 
the chief being t^t it feil^ to recognise the political rights of 
die people who were being held in subjection. At that time, he 
pointed out, any purchaser in England of £500 of the Compan3r’s 
stock had more influence on the government of India thm ^ 
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most able Indian. But Buckingham was advocating a point of 
view which was far in advance of his age and almost beyond the 
comprehaision of members of the old school of thought. Adam, 
for example, who was described as being a man of “ singular 
modesty” would have been aghast at such proposals. His friend 
and colleague, CSiarles Lushmgton, wrote in his Memoir, ^er 
Adam’s untimely death on the voyage to England, that he “was 
animated by an intrepid consciousness of rectitude, which no 
mean fear of responsibility could diminish, no clamour of un- 
popularity could intimidate.”^ But his rectitude was that of the 
autocrat; and Buckingham, and those who thought like biTn^ 
believed that autocracy must give way to democracy. 

Short Notice of the Official Career and Private Character of the late 
John Adaniy Esquire^ by Charles Lxishington (1825), p. 10. 
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1823 Lord Amherst, Governor-General; Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
deprecates establishment of Sanskrit College. 

1824 Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, advocates 
teaching of the English language. 

1835 Macaulay^s Minute urges the use of English in preference to 
Sanskrit and Arabic; Governor-General Lord Bentinck concurs. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Literary, and not political, consideration^ govern the nest phase 
of newspaper development. With several institutions in existence 
mostly under missiona^ inspiration, the problem of education 
was now reaching formi^ble proportions. In 1823 the East India 
Company began to establish Committees of Public Instruction 
and from thenceforward surveys for mass education were under- 
taken. With this new step there soon devdoped conflicting 
opinions on the rival merits of teaching through the medium of 
the classical languages, Sanskrit and Arabic^ on the one hand and 
En glis h on the other. The situation at this period has been aptly 
summed up by an experienced educationalist:^ 

“The authorities began by patronising the andent form of 
learning. They then awoke to the illiteracy of the masses, set forth 
endiusiasdcally to establish common schools and then recoiled 
at the magnitude of the task. But they did not return to the 
encouragement of the Sanskrit and Arabic lore — although these 
forms of education were not abandoned without a struggle. The 
same year (1823) which witnessed the commencement of suxve3rs 
and plans of mass education wimessed also a decisive step in the 
policy upon which the more enlightened servants of the Company, 
despairing of the attempt to diffuse vernacular instruction, were 
now to embark. The controversy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists had in reality already begun and it only remained for the 
views of the latter to assert themselves in a practical manner.” 

Lord Macaulay, who in 1835 was the Legal Member of the 
Executive Coundl, is generally held responsible for wei^ting 
official opinion in favour of the Anglicists. But those representing 
this school of thought had a powerful ally in Raja Ram Mohim 
Roy who was hims elf a Sansl^t scholar. In 1823 he had written 
to Lord Amhe rst in the followir^ terms and the administration 
placed great importance on his views. Referring to the projected 
use of monies for a Sanskrit Collie;, he declares: 

“. . . While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn 
of knowledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts 

^ Sdecdmsfrmn Educational Records, Part I, by H. Sharp, p. 77. 
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were filled with mingled feelings of delight and ^titude; we 
already offered up thanks to Providence for inspiring the most 
generous and enlightened of Nations of the West with riie glorious 
ambitions of planting in Asia the Arts and Sciences of Modem 
Europe. 

We now find that the Government are establishing a Sangscrit 
school under Hindoo Pundits to impart such knowledge as is 
already current in India. This Seminary (similar in character to 
those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) 
can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use 
to the possessors or to society. The pupils will there acquire what 
was known two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and 
empty subtleties since produced by speculative men, such as is 
alr^dy commonly taught in all parts of India. 

. . The Sangscrit system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness. . . .”i 

In March, 1824, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Bombay’s en- 
lightened Governor, had summed up his views on the teaching 
of English and the general subject of education in a Minute that 
deserves to be as widely known as Macaulay’s Minute. He was 
writing at a time when the Bombay Government had just taken 
over a large tract of Maratha country and his views became, 
substantially, the keynote of British educational policy in India. 
He wrote: 

“If English could be at all difiEused among persons who have the 
least time for reflections, the prc^ess of knowledge by means of it 
would be accelerated in a two-fold ratio, since every man who made 
himself acquainted with a science through the English language 
would be able to communicate it in his own language* to Ids 
countrymen. At present, however, there is but little desire to learn 
English with any such view. The first steps towards creating such 
a desire would be to establish a schopl at Bombay, where English 
might be taught classically, and where instruction might also be 
given in that language on history, geography, and the popular 
branches of science ... If it is diffiSult to provide the means of 
instruction in the higher branches of science, it is stiU more 
to hold out a sufficient incitement to the acquisition of them. 
The natives being shut out from all the higher employments in 
then own country, neither feel the want of knowledge in their 
ordinary transactions nor see any prospect of advancement from 
any perfection of it to which they can attain; nor, can this obstacle 
be removed until, by ihe very improvement which we are now 
* Educa t ion of the People qf ImBoy by G. Treveljraii, pp. 65—71. 
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plamiiiig, they shall be rendered at once more capable of xmder- 
taking public duties and more trustworthy in the execution of them. 
In the meantime their progress must be in a certain degree forced 
and unnatural, and for this reason must require more assistance on 
the part of the Government than would be necessary in a better 
state of society. . . . 

I can see no objection that can be urged to these proposals 
except the greatness of the expense — ^to which I would oppose the 
magnitude of their object. It is difficult to imagine an undertaking 
in which our duty, our interest, and our honour are more im- 
mediately concerned. It is now understood that in all countries 

the happiness of the poor depends in a great measure on their 
education. It is by means of it alone that they can acquire those 
habits of prudence and self-respect from which all other good 
qualities spring; and if ever there was a country where such habits 
are required, it is this. We have all often heard of the ills of early 
marriages and overflowing population; of the savings of a life 
squandered on some one occasion of festivity; of the helplessness 
of the Rayats which renders them a prey to moneylenders; of their 
indiffierence to good clothes or houses, which has been urged on 
some occasions as an argument against lowering the public 
de m ands on them; and, findly, of the vanity of all laws to protect 
them when no individual can be found who has spirit enough to 
take advantage of those enacted in their favour. There is but one 
remedy for all this, which is education. . . . 

If there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of the horrors 
of self-immolation and infanticide, and ultimately to the 
destruction of superstition in India, it is scarcely necessary now 
to prove that the only means of success lie in the diSusion of 
knowledge. In the meantime, the dangers to which we are 
exposed from the sensitive character of the religion of the natives, 
and the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the 
total separation between us and our subjects, require the adoption 
of some measure to counteract them, and the only one is, to 
remove their prejudices and to communicate our own principles 
and opinions by the diSusion of a rational education. . . . 

With reg^d to the education of the poor, that must, in aU 
stages of society, be in a great measure lie charge of the Govern- 
ment. Even Adam Smith (the political writer, of all others, who 
has put the strictest limits to the interferenc:e of the Executive 
Government espedaUy in educ:ation) admits the instruction of the 
poor to be among the necessary expenses of the sovereign. . . . 

It is observed that the missionaries find the lowest castes the 
best pupils. But we must be careful how we offer any special 
encouragement to men of that description. They are not only the 
most demised, but among the least numerous of the great divisions 
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of society; and it is to be feared that if our system of education 
first took root among them, it would never spread further, and 
that we might find ourselves at the head of a new class superior 
to the rest in useful knowledge, but hated and despised by the 
castes to whom these new attainments would always induce 
us to prefer them. Such a state of things would be desirable, if we 
were contented to rest our power on our army or on the attachment 
of a part of the population, but is inconsistent with every attempt 
' to found it on a more extended basis. 

To the mixture of religion even in the slightest degree with our 
plans of education I must strongly object. I cannot agree to clog 
with any additional difi&culty/a plan which has already so many 
obstructions to surmount. I am convinced that the conversion 
of the natives must infallibly result from the dififiision of knowledge 
among them. Fortunately, they are not aware of the connection 
or all attacks on their ignorance would be as vigorously resisted 
as if they were on their religion. The only effect of introducing 
Christianity into our schools would be to sound the alarm, and to 
warn the Brahmins of the approaching danger. Even that warning 
might perhaps be neglected as long as no converts were made; 
but it is a sttedent argument against a plan that can only be safe 
as long as it is ineffectual, and in this instance the danger involves 
not only the failure of our plans of education but the dissolution 
of our empire. . . . 

*1 come now to the question whether considering the establish- 
ment of the college (at Puna), without reference to Sie conciliation 
of the people, it was desirable for its own sake to encourage the 
learning of the country. It must be clearly imderstood that the 
question is not whether we are to encourage Br ahmin learning or 
European learning, but whether we are to encourage Brahmin 
learning or none at all . . . When once the college had become an 
established place of resort for Brahmins, it would be easy to 
introduce by d^rees improvements into the system of education, 
and thus render the institution a powerful instrument for the 
dififesion of civilisation. . . . 

^‘At no tim^ however, could I wish that the purely Hindu 
part of the course should be totally abandoned. Surely it would 
be a preposterous way of adding to the intellectual treasures of a 
nation to b^jn by die destruction of its indigenous literature; 
and I ca nno t but think that the future attainments of the natives 
will be increased in extent as well as in variety, by being, as it were, 
engtafi)^ on their own previous knowledge, and imbued with their 
own original and peculiar character.’’ 

Elphinstone further observed that in four years only two 
bools in an Indian language had been published, and even these 
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were translations fiom Sanskrit. He declared ‘*the principal cause 
of this delay had no doubt been the extreme slowness of p rinting 
in India, at least in Bombay.”^ 

It wfll be seen, therefore, that the controversy between the 
An^cists and the Oriaitalists had been in existence for some 
years before Lord Macaulay conunitted his trenchant views to 
paper. Indeed, the personnel of the first Committee of Public 
Instruction, appointed in 1823, differed on the matt er and various 
arguments were presented both for and agains t the use of English 
as a medium of instruction. In addition, the Court of Directors 
in London were fer from convinced that the study of the sciences 
as found in Oriental books was not “worse than a waste of time.” 
This scepticism called forth the rejoinder from the General 
Committee of Public Instruction that “To diffuse a knowledge of 
these things, language and law especially, cannot therefor^ be 
considered a waste of timci and with unfeigned drference to the 
Honourable Court, we most respectfully bring to their more 
deliberate attention that, in the stated estimate of the value of the 
Oriental sciences, sevaal important branches appear to have 
escap«i their attention.”® 

The dispute continued for about twelve yearsj Lord Macaulay’s 
femous Minute of 1835 finally settling the matter in fevour of title 
Anglic ists. As Legal Member of the Government of India and 
Oiairman of the Coimcil of Education, he summed up his 
picturesqudy expressed views by sa37ing: 

“. . . English is better worth knowing than Sanscrit or Arabic, 
that die natives are desirous to be taught English, and are not 
desirous to be taught Sanscrit or Arabiio that neither as the 
languages of law nor as the lai^uages of rdigion have the Sanscrit 
or Arabic any peculiar claim to our encouragement^ that it is 
possible to natives of diis country thoroughly good English 
scholars, and that to this end our efforts ought to be directed. 

“. . . I conceive that we have at present no right to the 
respectable name of a Board of Public Instruction. We are a 
Board for wasting the public money, for printing books which are 
of kss value than the papa on winch they are printed was while 
it was blank— fiir giving artificial encour^ement to absurd history, 
absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, absurd theology— fi>r raising 
up a breed of sdiol^ who ^d their scholarship an encumbrance 

t See Sdectiomfrom the Minutes and other official tmtines the Hon. Mount- 
stuart ElpMutone, Governor of Bombe^. 

* See Sixth R^ort from du Select Committee on Indian Territories, 1853, 
Minutes of Evidence, p. 18. 
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and Wpi-nisTij who Kve on the public while they are receiving their 
yfiifoririTij and whose education is so utterly useless to them that, 
when they have received it, they must either starve or live on the 
public all the rest of their lives. Entertaining these opMons I am 
naturally desirous to decline all share in the responsibility of a body 
which, unless it alters its whole mode of proceedings, I must 
consider, not merely as useless, but as positively noxious.’’^ 

“I give my entire concurrence to the sentimeats expressed in 
this Minute.” Thus did the Governor-General, Lord William 
Bentinck, give his assent to the new policy advocated by Macauky. 

In one respect, however, the two contending parties were 
agreed. As Macaulay wrote: 

“In one point I fiiUy agree with the gentlemen to whose general 
views I am opposed. I feel with them that it is impossible for us, 
with our limited means, to attempt to educate the body of the 
people. We must at present do our oest to form a dass who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern— a 
dass of persons Indian m blood and colour, but English in tastes, 
in opinions, in morals and in intellect. To ^t dass we may leave 
it to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms of sdence borrowed from the Western nomen- 
clature and to render them by degrees fit vehides for conveying 
knowle<%e to the great mass of the population.”^ 

The prindple thus expounded came to be known as the 
“filtration” theory. A hundred years of it in practice have led 
some educationalists to question its truth. Similar doubts have 
arisen as to the wisdom of the adoption of the Eng^sh language 
as the medium of instruction— as we shall see later. 

Some authorities of to-day would agree with the following 
words: “The true prindple in my opinion is that of leaving the 
natives to choose tiieir own courses of education and encourage aU 
equally on the part of Government making it our business to give 
them &e direction to the sdence and good taste in literature which 
the superior lights of Europe ought to aiable us to bestow. Any 
deviation fi»m this prindple of free choice and equal encourage- 
ment can only do mischief to the cause by exdting feelings of 
distrust and perhaps irritation.”® These s entim ents were those of 
Mr. H. T. Pnnsq), the leadmr of the Orientalists on the Committee 
of PubUc instruction of 1835, himself a member of the Secretariat 

^ Selection from Educational Eecords, by H. Sharp, Pt. I, pp. 116-7. 

» Mmute of 1835. 

• Minute by T. Piansep dated 20th May, 1835. 
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and an opponent of the young Macaulay, then in his thirty-fifth 
year. 

The Angjidsts of a hundred years ago, however, thought 
otherwise and while the schools for Oriaital learning were 
continued, the translations of the English dassics into Sanskrit 
and Arabic were discontinued and English was adopted as the 
medium of instruction in the higher schools and colleges. 
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1829 abolished in Bengal. 

1830 Growth of Bengalee and Persian Press; First Burmese War; 
enforcement of “Half-Bhatta” order; Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
independent viewpoint; suttee abolished in Bombay and Madras. 

1833 Company’s Charter renewed; ^wth of press in various 
languages; slavery abolished in British colonies. 

1835 Calcutta journalists petition for abolition of press rules. 



CHAPTIR EIGHT 


AWAKENING OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Lord Bentinck’s rule as Govemor-GaiCTal marks a tur ning 
point in the history of the Indian Press. Though his period of 
office as Governor of Madras had not been very successful, the 
determination with which he pursued his progressive policy when 
serving in the suprane office, must naturally eclipse his earliar 
Mure. The abolition of suttee and thuggism, his reorganisation of 
the administrative offices and his endeavours to spread the 
knowledge of English stand as pamanent memorials to the credit 
of Baatincfc. 

Hitherto we have been concerned with ideas and principles and 
it is necessary at this stage to try and assess the extent of the 
influence of the newspaper press by a reference to the circulation 
figures of the five Calcutta journals which were in existence in 
September, 1828. It should be mentioned that the figures which 
are appended only apply to the newspapers which were circulated 
through the Post Office and that they, therefore, take no account 
of the copies which must have been delivered locally by peons. 
Another point which must be borne in mind is that, owing to their 
cost and the high rate of postage, single copies of newspapers 
would be read by numerous readers. Even with this caution, 
however, some surprise may be felt at the limited circulations and 
it may be wonder^ why the various administrations attached so 
much importance to the influence of die press. The figures are 
contained in an official Minute dated September 24, 1828, and 
signed by G. Stockwell. 

Daily Papers. 

Bengal Hirkaru: 

Weekly; 1089. Average daily, 155 of which one is daily sent 
to the address of a Native at Sandpore. 

John BuH: 

Weekl3ir: 1432. Average daily, 204 of which one is daily sent 
to a Native at Jungypore. 

Twice a Week Papers. 

India Gazette: 

Weekly: 561. Average 280 of which one is sent to a Native 
Parsee at Bombay. 
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Goi)ernment Gazette: 

Weekly: 595. Average daily 297 of which seven are sent to 
Natives, viz: one to Ludlow, Chandemagore, Burdwan, 
ckwnpore, Santipore and Moorshedabad, 

Calcutta Chronicle: 

Weekly: 397. Daily 189, none of which is sent to Natives, 
Persian: 

Issued every week: 26, of which 9 are sent to Natives, viz.: 
to Aurangabad, Rungpore, Benares, Futtehgurh and Gwalior 
one each and to Luctoow and Delhi two each, 

I have reason to believe that out of the five numbers sent to 
W. Ainslie at Bundelcund, several are for Natives, the 
independent Rajahs perhaps who are under him as Political 
Agent.^ 

Lord Bentinck was interested in the extent of the influence of 
the press and the above summary and the letter which follows 
were the result of his enquiries. Mr. Stirling’s letter is a re- 
capitulation of the material which has been quoted already but, 
as a contemporary opinion of the press in Indian languages, it is 
of interest. 

Saturday. 

My Lord, 

In reply to the questions contained in your Lordship’s letter, 
I have the honor to submit the following brief account of the 
state of the Native Press on this side of India. 

From 1824 to 1825/26 there were altogether six Papers published 
in Calcutta, in the Native languages, viz. 3 Beng^e^ 2 Persian 
and I Hindee besides two by die Serampore Missionaries, one in 
Persian and the other in Bengallee. Of the former, the Hindee and 
I Persian Paper were given up in 1826/27 for want of support and 
I believe that the Serampore Missionaries have been obliged to 
discontinue their publication sinc^ June last when the Government 
subscription was withdrawn as a measure of retrenchment. The 
Public subscription to the remaining Persian Newspaper called 
the JiflTn Jehan Nooma was at the same time discontinued and it 
owes its present existence, on an inferior foo ting as to types and 
paper, entirely to the patronage of a few English Gentlemen, 
myself indud^ who attach importance to the circulation of these 
Papep, as a means of diflfusing knowledge and exciting a spirit of 
inquiry and reflection among the Natives of India. 

It may be considered quite certain that a Native Newspaper in 

^ PJP., 6 January (1829). 
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the present state of India Society, is a luxury for which there is no 
real demand beyond the limits of Calcutta, and that consequently 
few or no copies will find a sale in the interior, when the Editor 
is left to his own resources without any assistance from Govern- 
ment, or its Officers. 

The Papers in the Bengallee Language have always flourished 
because they find abundant supporters in that large class of the 
Hindoo population of Calcutta who have become imbued to a 
certain extent with English tastes and notions, and amongst the 
rest a love of news, which is thus supplied to them in a cheap 
and accessible form. Their contents are limited chiefly to notices 
of Shipping, Prices Current, Appointments, Police Reports, 
Proceedi^ in the Supreme Court and descriptions of Suttees. 
They rardy touch upon politics whether foreign or domestic, 
and never exhibit any origmal remarks or speculations, exceptmg 
occasionally in defending the practices of Suttee, against the 
anima dversions of some European Editor. 

The Serampore Papers partook of much the same character 
(with exception of course to what is said of Suttee) but the sdection 
of arddes of intelligence was more judidous and varied, and better 
calculated to impart useful and instructive information. 

The Jam Jehan Nooma which I consider to be the best Native 
Newspaper that has yet appeared never contains any original 
matter. Each number presents a few articles well translated firom 
the English Calcutta Papers, and an abstract of the intelligence 
from the several Courts of Hindoostan, as given, often very 
inaccurately and alwa3rs most imperfecdy in those genuine 
native somrces of intelligence, the Akhbars. Its merit therefor^ 
such as it is, consists entirely in the Editor’s judidous selection 
of artides from the English News Papers, and the style in which 
his translations are executed. The English artides being taken 
chiefly from the Paper called the Hirkar^^ it occasionally happens 
that tihie pages of the Jam Jehan Nooma present remarks which 
savour of critidsm or censure of the measures of Government, 
but on the whole the Editor evinces great propriety and discretion, 
in abstaining firom the introduction of comments and observations 
at variance with the spirit of the Press regi^tions. Notwith- 
standing all the extraneous support which this publication still 
receives it seems to be sinking and I doubt whether it can stand 
much longer, because in the mofussil an artide of the sort is not 
wanted, and in Calcutta, Persian is not a language generally under- 
stood or cultivated by those dasses who alone feel interested in 
acquiring a knpwledge of passing events, and whose tastes have 
bem somewhat elevated and improved by their intercourse with 
En glishmen- It is to be feared that the poverty of our native 
subjects, beyond the limits of the Presidency operates generally 
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speakii]^ nearly as forcibly as their want of curiosity to indispose 
them firom affording encoxiragement to native Newspapers. 

I have the honor to be & ca, 
Sd. A. Stirling. 

We now revert to the question of policy. It was revived, towards 
the end of 1828, when it was necessary to appoint a Superintendent 
of the Government Press. The most suitable candidate was Mr. 
Grant who, it will be recalled, was a Company servant and, 
therefore, ineligible. Lord Bentinck, however, considered it 
desirable to depart firom the Orders of the Court of Directors and 
Grant was appointed. The Governor-General was supported in 
this decision by Sir Charles Metcalf^ a member of has Council 
who had seen distinguished service in northern India and whose 
name will always be remembered in connection with the freedom 
of the press. Lmiding in India as a youth of sixteen, he had a keen 
understanding of the country and its problems and, by the time 
he became a member of the Governor-General’s Council he had 
achieved many conspicuous administrative successes. His views 
on the connection of the Company’s servants with the press ar^ 
therdbre, of considerable importance and are given in full to 
illustrate how different was his mentality from that of his colleague, 
Bayley. Writing on the subjea of Grant’s appointment, Metcalfe 
says:^ 

“I have the honour to concur in the Governor-General’s 
proposal for the nomination of Air. Grant to be Superintendent 
of the Government Press and I trust that die reasons which induce 
His Lordship to recommend the deviation fiom the Orders of the 
Court of Direaors will satisfy the Hon’ble Court of its expediency. 

“I cannot le&ain fi;om availing myself of this opportunity to 
exptess my regret at the tenor of those Orders winch entirely 
e^ude the Servants of the Company firom any share in he 
exercise of he power of he Ihess. 

“That no person in high official station should have any share in 
he jjrofits of a Newspaper or any connection whatever wih he 
Political Press, seems to be perfectly proper and unquestionable. 

“But hat ^ only class of perscms who fed any interest in 
he Company’s Government should be utterly preduded firom he 
employment of their talents in he operations of he Press, appears 
to be very impolitic. 

“The press in India, although not firee firom restrictions, is 
sufficiently fiee to m^e it desirable hat it should not fall 
excludvdy into he hands of hose who, however loyal as British 
subject^ are disafiected towards he Hon’ble Companyj and hat 
*AlimBebjrSirC.T. Metcalfe, Bart., 29 Deccniber, 1828. 
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it will be generally engrossed by such persons must be the natural 
effect of precluding Ae Servants of the Company from taking 
any share in it. 

^*Since the enactment of the local law, by which newspapers 
are printed under a license, revocable at pleasure, the Proprietors, 
and Editors being responsible for the contents, it has been found 
expedient to admit a considerable latitude of discussion; nor 
can this be avoided without adopting one of two courses; either 
employing the extreme measure of extinction on every construed 
breach of regulation which would be harsh, and excite popular 
disgust, or entering into a continual expostulatory and inculpatory 
correspondence with the editors, which would be quite derogatory 
and disreputable to the Government, and much more likely to 
bring it into ridicule and contempt, than any freedom of dis- 
cussion. 

take it as universally granted that the Press ought to be frce^ 
subject, of comse, to the laws, provided it be not dangerous to the 
stability of our Indian Empire. 

“Should it ever threaten to become so, the local Government 
ought undoubtedly to possess the power of protecting the safety 
of the State against this or any other danger, from whatever quarter 
it may come, because it is impossible, in ^s distant region, that 
we can be protected on emergency, by any enactments of the 
Legislature of the mother country. 

“But at present there is no s^ptom of danger from the freedom 
of the Press, in the hands of either Europeans or Natives, and the 
power being reserved to provide for the public safety against any 
danger by which it may at any time be menaced, to crush what is 
itsetf capable of gjeat good from an apprehension that it may 
possibly, under circumstances as yet unconceived, be converted 
into an evil, would be a forecast more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. 

“Arguing, therefor^ on the supposition that the Press is 
already in some degree free, and that it is not desirable to strangle 
its growing liberty, the exclusion of the Company’s servants 
from taking a share in the exercise of the power which that engine 
wields appears to me to be the very reverse of expedient; and 
I much regret that the orders of the Court of Directors have not 
left employment in the Press open to all their servants, excepting 
those in high oflSicial stations, and especially to gentlemen in the 
medical lin^ on the indispen^ble condition that such employment 
should not be allowed to interfere with the due discharge of 
public duties. 

C. T. Metcalfe.” 

With the broadening of public interests yet more papers were 
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being estabUsbed. Monte D. Rozario again appears on the news- 
paper scene with his application for a license to print a weeldy 
newspaper^ The Calcutta Domestic Retail Price Current and 
Miscellaneous Register?- In course of time this title was found to be 
too cumbersome and it was abbreviated. 

Another newspaper which was to become prominent was The 
Bengal Herald or Weekly Intelligencer^ established by Robert 
Montgomery Martin, a sturgeon, and Ned Rutton Holdar. The 
paper was a weekly and was printed in English, Bengalee, Persian 
and Nagari character. Martin was later to become famous for his 
interest in the afiSdrs of the King of Oudh and his association 
with Raja Ram Mohun Roy and the plans for the latter’s mission 
to England . The licaise to print the Bengal Herald was applied 
for on April 29, 1829.* A few months later the paper was to meet 
with the disapproval of Government. 

Editors were still beiag cautioned against publishing seditious 
articles. On August 6, 1829, Chief Secretary Swinton writes to 
Martin, in connection with the Bengal Herald^ expressing the 
displeasure with which the Governor-General perused Martin’s 
editorial comments on the General Orders which comments, it 
was stated, “contained matter calculated to excite a spirit of mutiny 
and discontent in the minds of the European sol^ery to whose 
worst passions the mischievous and mist^m notions inculcated 
in that article are addressed.” The editor was cautioned against 
indulging in similar observations in future and a copy of the letter 
was transmitted for information to the proprietors of the Govern- 
ment Gazette, the India Gazette, Calcutta Gazette, the Bengal 
Hurkaru and Chronicle and John Bull. 

It may be mentioned here that Lord William Bentinck had 
known only too well, when he was Governor of Madras, the events 
whidt had ultimatdy led to the Mutiny of the Madras OfiBcas in 
July, 1809, and he was always highly nervous of any inflammat ory 
literature being circulated amongst the army — ^as we shall see 
again later. 

Martin replied, however, dis claiming the motives attributed to 
him by the Government and averring that his comments were 
addressed to the British Parliament and that they were directed 
by a principle very dififerent from that ascribed to him.® 

We may now turn to Bombay and the difficnlties of the editor 

1 PJ*., 4 December, Nos. 63-69 (1828). 

* PJP., 5 May, Nos. 114-117 (1829). 

* P.P., II Angusii Nos. 47^49 (1829). 
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of the Bombay Gazette. He had pubKshed a letter from a 
correspondent:^ who signed himself “A Briton^” referring to the 
Governments censure on the editor of the Bengal Herald. The 
writer reminds his readers that the Governor-General (Bentinck) 
had invited useful suggestions for the improvement of India and 
comes to the conclusion that 

“there is something rotten at the core of our Indian System of 
Government! Else how is it that whoever comes from the land of 
freedom to govern abject and humiliated India, arms himself sooner 
or later against the indulgence of freedom of egression in those 
persons placed imder his control . . , While America, by the freedom 
of her institutions has grown up into a ^eat Nation, from a thinly 
populated colony, since the East India monopoly commenced 
and Great Britain has more than trebled her agricultural produce 
and twice quintupled her trade and manufrctures, India, in the 
hands of monopolists, has actually retrograded in every branch 
of industry; and all this to gratify a company of merchants in 
England whose exclusive monopoly prevents men of capital from 
setding in the provinces, and expressing their ingenuity in 
improving and bringing out the hidden resources of this country 
. . . This is no time for sending independent editors to Engird, 
by way of China, and blasting the prospects of industry’s exertion. 
The time is now drawing near, and you, Mr. Editor, and every 
editor who is not a sycophant, ought to direct the attention of the 
Indian community and the British people and Parliament to the 
expiration of the monopoly under which India groans. Tell them, 
and you will tell them truly, that they ought now to bring to light 
every local act of mistaken policy, or mismanagement, and have a 
true statement of facts laid before the British Legislature. It is 
this disclosure whidi makes Indian tyrants dread the liberty of the 
Press. . .”1 

This was too much for the Bombay Government and the acting 
Chief Secretary wrote to the editor to inform him that the letter 
was deemed by the Hofrble Governor in Council to be “an open 
and bold infringement of the Rules for the Press’’ and should he 
again transgress them, measures of severity would be taken 
against him.® 

At the same time the Bombay authorities wrote to Fort William 
informing the Government there of the matter and saying 

“In bringing these proceedings to the notice of the Right Hon’ble 
the Govemor-Gen^ in Council, I am directed to state to you, 

1 PJP., No. 1707 (No. 6), Bombay, 1829. 

* PJP., No. 1707 (No. 7), Bombay, 1829. 
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for the information of His Lordship in Ckmndl, that however 
ninrh die Govemor in Giundl should deplore die necessity of 
sending the ^tor to England, should he not attend to the serious 
warning now conveyed to him, the refusal of His Majesty’s Court 
of Law at Bombay to renter the Licensing Act, has left Govot- 
ment without any option between this extreme measure, or 
submitting patiendy to have its rules infringed and its authority 
defied. 

“Under such circumstances, the most mature deliberadon has 
satisfied the Govemor in Council that it will be better, in a case 
like the present where the highest authorities in India as wdl as 
those in England are attacked, in direct violation of established 
rules, to come to issue at once than to encourage a man in the 
Editor’s situation to further offences by misplaced indulgence.”^ 


Anodier subject of correspondence between the Fort William 
and the Bombay authorities was that of the postage rates of 
newspapers. As will have been seen, there was separate provincial 
accounting of postage revenue and it was still customary for postal 
packets to be paid for on receipt. This meant that the Post Office 
had to underlie work on cre^t and suggestions were frequendy 
made r^arding methods of meeting possible deficiencies. One 
proposal from Fort William was tixat all the newspaper 
proprietors should enter into a joint bond with the Government 
undertakiig to make good any d^ciency that might be found to 
exist in the Revenue under total “Newspaper Collections” at the 
end of two years. Some of the proprietors, however, objected to 
the idea of being made collectively responsible and the Govern- 
ment entered into sqjarate bonds.® 

This period saw a great awakenii^ in public opinion, partly on 
account of Lord Bentinck’s reform measures, especially the 
abolition of suttee. On April 8, 1830, Marcus Rochfort applied for 
a license to publish weekly The Mirror of the Press or the Political 
and Literary Register.^ 

Another new newspaper was the Bengalee Btingoe Booth (Banga 
But) (April 10, 1830) with which Robert Montgomery Mar^ 
and the reformers, Dwarkanath Tagor^ Prasanna Kumar Tagore 
and R^a Ram Mohun Roy were associated. It was published in 
two languages, Bengalee and Persian.* 

On August 17, 1830, Sheikh AUimuUah appHed for a Hcense to 
publish a Persian and Bengalee newspaper to be called the 


* P.P.,No. 1707 (No. 5) 12 September, 1829. 
P.P., 4 May, No. 89 (1830). 


»PJP., April (1830). 
* P.P., April (1830). 
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Saanachar Stibha RargendroJ- Bengalee newspapers ware numerous 
and here is a list of those which were already in existence (in 
1830). There were three dailies: the Prdbhakar, the Chandraday 
and the Mohajan Durpanj one tri-weddy, lie Bhaskar; two 
bi-weeMy, the Chandrika and Rasaraj; seven weddy, the 
Gyandarpcaiy the Batiga Dut, the Sadkurargany the Gr^an 
Semcharmi the Rasasaguev, lie Rangpur Bartdbaku and the 
Rasha Mincer; two bi-montihly, the Nitya Dharmcmarofgika and 
the Durjan Daman MaJia Nabamj and lastly, the monthly publica- 
tion, the Tatioa BodJwn? At the same tim e there were thir ty-three 
F.ngiish papers in Bengal, including the dailies and aU other 
periodical publications; and the totri numba: of subscribers to 
Fti glish newspapers in Calcutta was calculated to be 2,205. 

At this period Bombay newspapers were also rapidly gaining 
in influence. A vivid contemporary picture of the Bombay press 
is given by J. H. Stoequder in Ins Memoirs of a Journalist. In 
1827 he had founded a paper, the Iris, so named because he 
intended that “it should be of as many hues as the rainbow.” 
In an effort to attract popular attention, he did his best “to invite 
sedition, and encourage discontent, but aU to no purpose.” At 
tins time a controversy was in progress amongst the Parsees 
r^;arding the corrert method of calculating thdr calendar. A 
eddnat^ savant, Dastur MuUa Firoz, who had been to Persia, 
was of the opinion that the Bombay Parsees were incorrect in their 
calendar calculations by a period of one month. As a result of this 
difference of opinion, two sects were formed, the Kadmis, who 
followed the MuUa, and the Shahanshahis, who adhered to the old 
method. Stocqueler, as he relates in his Memoirs, took advantage 
of the controversy by opening the columns of the Iris to the 
e^nents of both viewpoints. He had now readied the turning 
point of his fortunes and, in his own words, “the Iris had become 
a force.”® 

Just as die controversy over suttee in Calcutta gave rise to a 
number of Bengalee newspapers, so did the calendar question 
amcHDLg the Parsees cause the inception of two periodicals in 
Giqerati in Bombay. The Kadmis established the Mtal-e-Kdbiseh 
while their opponents started the Akhbar-e-Kabiseh; publications 
which were short-lived. The habit of discussion amongst Parsees 
received an impetus as a result of this controversy and the 
community b^an to take a deep interest in public af^i^ and the 

^ PJP., 7 September, 104^-5 (1830). • AimutH Return fist 1830. 

* pp., 61-2. 
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press. In S^tember, 1830, Naoroji Dorabji Chandaru established 
the Gujerati weekly, the Mumbai Vartman. The name of this 
paper was changed after thirteen months to Murtibama Halkam' 
one Vartman, and it became a bi-weekly. 

The Gazette and the Courier had been in existence, as we have 
seen, since the end of the eighteenth c^tury. One of the 
proprietors of the latter paper was Mr. BeU of the Bombay Qjundl 
and when the East India Directors instructed their officers to 
cease connection with the public press, Stocqueler bought Bell’s 
interest in the Bombay Courier. Under his editorship ffie paper 
flourished and he gathered roimd him a brilliant staff of writers. 
“The younger contributors included two ensigns, who were 
better known afterwards as Sir Mexander Bumes and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Bumes asconded Mount Aboo, and wrote a glowing 
description of the es5)loit and of ihe temples. Rawlinson per- 
petrate original poetry, and translations from Hafiz or imitations 
of Horace. Tlie tastes of both officers were refined, and evinced 
that passion for Oriental literature which, ardently pursued, led 
to their official devation.”^ 

At this time the periodicals of Bombay also induded the 
Chromck, the Commercial Advertiser and the Oriental Christian. 
Spectator, the last of which was established by Dr. John Wilson, 
^^en Sir John Malcolm became Governor of Bombay he 
institoted the Bombay Gooemment Gazette in order to economise 
on the payments which were being made to the Courier for 
Govenunent advertisements and die latter, in the words of 
Stocquder, was “at once mulcted of £4,000 a year.” It may be 
mentioned here that this enterprising journalist later became the 
editor of the Bernal Harkaru and afterwards the proprietor of 
die John Bull which paper he re-named the Englishman. 

Another Gujerati paper, tht Jam-e-Jamhed, was first published 
in Bombay in 1831 and is sifil in existence. The founder was 
Festonji Manecldi Modvala and this weddy journal was, and still 
is, considered the organ of orthodox Parsees. It later became a 
daily newsp^ter. 

Mtother fidd of journalism was now opening up; that of 
scientific interest. The establishment of a literary magazine has 
already been noted (The Mirror of Bie Press or the Political and 
Literary Roister) and for some time past the Asiatic Sode^, 
founded in 1784 by Sir William Jones, had been publishing papers 
re lating to zoology, botany, anthropology, mathematics, physics, 

» Mmoin of aJoumdBst, p. 63. 
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chemistryj geology, meteorology and medicine. With the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society was eventually incorporated a publication 
called Gleanings in SdencBi three volumes of which were published 
between 1829 and 1831.^ Later on the Indian Review and Journal 
of Foreign Science, which was published in eight volumes between 
1834 and 1847, was also incorporated in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. 

Other sdentific and technical journals will be referred to in the 
chapter on the subject As for the Bengalee papers which wore 
established during this period, a number of them ceased to exist 
when the agitation in connection with suttee bad died down. As 
we have seen. Lord Bentinck’s attitude towards the press, as 
indeed towards other questions, was one of hberahsm and under- 
standing. On one occasion, however, he departed from his policy 
of non-intervention and there thus arose a difference of opinion 
between biTn and Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

As a result of the heavy ^enditure incurred ov« the First 
Burmese War, the Company found itsdf in financial dMculdes 
and the Court of Directors decided to effect economies by reducing 
the allowance given to army officers. This order was received by 
Lord Bentmck in September, 1830, and he was of the opinion that 
it was “extremdy unwise and inexpediaxt^ fraught with mischief, 
and unproductive of any good.” The officers concerned thought 
likewise and every mann er of means was used to voice their dis- 
content? newspaper offices, in particular, were submerged with 
protests against the “Half-Bhatta” order which the Govanor- 
General had no option but to implement. So serious did the 
situation become that a mutiny seemed possible — and Lord 
Bentinck had every reason to fear such an eventuality. He decided, 
therrfor^ that the press should be kept under most rigid control 
and his reasons are set out in the followir^ Minute.^ 

“The Hon’ble Court have directed the publication of their 
de^atch. No. 37, conveying their final orders on the Half-Batta 
question. 

“With the final adjudication of this reference at home;, it is 
much to be desired that no revival of former discussions should 
take place here, and that die tone of complaint deemed so objection- 
able;, should not ag ain be heard. To prevent as frr as may be 
po^ible the publication of remarks (the disrespectful nature of 
which may be too certainly anticipated) that tins despatch will call 
forth, it seems necessary that a prohibition should proceed from 

1 PJ., 4 March, Nos. 38-42 (1832). * 6 September, 1830. 
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the Secretary to Government to all editors of papers, from 
admitting into their columns any observations whatever upon this 
ofSdal document. . . . 

“I am aware that this recommendation exposes me to two 
charges: first, of omission, in not having, on the first appearance 
of discontent when the orders were originally published, adopted 
the measure which I now propose, for the purpose of preventing 
the publication of opinions and remarks tending to foment and 
keep alive the existing agitation, and extremely disrespectful 
towards the authorities from whence they emanated; secondly, of 
inconsistency, in now interfering with the liberty of Press, 
of which I have been the advocate and with which, after the 
example of my predecessor, I have not meddled. 

‘TIpon the first point, many, I know, are of opinion that the 
public Press contributed greatly to the discontent. I see no reason 
for this opinion. The order itself, so many years the topic of dis- 
cussion and of contention between the authorities in En gland 
and in India, was quite sufiSident to exdte universal dissatisfection, 
and it is quite as clear that it could only be set at rest by a definite 
resolution of the superior authority. The Adjutant-General of the 
Aiadras army who was at the time at Calcutta, described the angry 
feeling and language so loudly expressed here, and all the signs 
of the times, to be predsely similar to those which prevailed 
before the Madras Mutiny, and he antidpated a similar 
e2q)losion. Let it be remarked that the mutiny did take place at 
Madras; and though there was not a shadow of liberty bdonging 
to the Press there, the communication and interchange of sentiment 
and concert was as general as if it had passed through the medium 
of a daily press, without the reserve which the responsibility of the 
editor more or less requires for his own security. My firm belief 
is that more good than harm was produced by the open and public 
declaration of the sentiments of the army. There was vent to public 
fedmg, and the mischief was open to public view; and the result 
is so confirmato^ of the opinion here given, that no overt act 
took place. There is a great distinction to be made both in the 
nature of the offence itself, and in the treatment to be applied 
to it, between the expression of dissatisfaction Son the first infliction 
of the supposed wrong and injustice, and the clamour and censure 
which should be cast upon the final and solemn adjudication of 
the govendng power. 

‘‘With respect to the second point, I retain my former opinion 
that the liberty of the Press is a most useful engine in promoting 
the good administration of the coimtry, and in some respect 
supplies that lamentable imperfection of control, which from local 
position, extensive territory and other causes, the Supreme Council 
cannot adequairfy exercise. But I have always said and thought, 
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that as well with the liberty of the Press as of the subject, it was 
indispensable for the safety of the empire that the Governor- 
General in Council should have the power of suspending the one 
and of transmitting the other, whenever the safety of the State 
should call for the exercise of such authority. I think the present case 
an exception to the general rule. I apprehend no positive outrage 
or open violence to authority; but I do apprehend the possibility 
of unmilitary and insubordinate language, highly discreditable 
to the character of the army, which the (fevermnent could not 
overlook and which might end in a conflict between the Govern- 
ment and its officers, that could not fail to be attended with the 
greatest public inconvenience. 

W. C. Bentinck.” 

To this Minute was appended another by the Hon’ble William 
Butterworth Bayley. 

“I have always entertained, and continue to entertain, the 
opinion that the unfettered libei^ of the Press, as it exists in our 
native country, is totally unsuited to the present state of our 
dominion in the East, and that so long as the Press was subject 
to no other restraint than that arising out of the fear, on the part 
of the editors, of being punished for a libel by a court of law, it 
was in the power of factious individuals to disseminate the most 
mischievous reports through the public papers and injuriously 
to affect the influence and proper authority of Government over 
its own servants, its army and its native subjects. 

So long as the power of Government effectually to suppress 
evils of such a description was disputed and denied^ the question 
of the asserted fteedom of the Press was felt to be one of vital 
importance and that feeling led to many of the acts of inter- 
ference with the Press whicffi were directed by the Government 
at that period. 

From the time however, when the power of Government to 
control the Press was le^Uy recognised and established, the 
motive and necessity for sudi frequent interference ceased. It 
was gradually withdrawn, and for several years past, the Press 
has practically been allowed almost perfect freedom. Although I 
neither think so highly of the advantages nor so lightly of the 
mischiefs of a free press in this country, as the Governor-General 
and Sir Charles Metcalfe do, I yet attach so much importance 
to the former as to desire that the Press may remain unfettered, 
except in instances in which highly important interests of the 
State are likdy to be compromised. The occasions for interposition, 
on that ground, have b^, and are likely to be, rare; they form 
exceptions to the general rule; and when they do arise, the 
Government can iimnediately check the mischief by prohibiting 
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the discussion of a particular question, altogether or during a 
specified period. 

In this form the interference would operate like that of the 
censorship in the particular case, and no penalty would be imposed 
unless the prohibitory order were wilfully violated. 

Entertaining the opinions above e^ressed on the general 
question^ I have no hesitation in recording my concurrence in the 
proposition contained in the Governor-General’s Minute of the 
6th instant. 

The public interests would, in my judgment, be exposed to 
very serious injury if the recent and final orders of the Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors, on the memorials &om the officers of the 
Bengal army, were publicly canvassed in the same insubordinate 
spirit as was manifested when the original instructions were 
carried into effect. 

That they would be so canvassed there can be no doubt; and 
we shall, in my opinion, best consult the interests of the army 
and of the Government by prohibiting the editors of papers from 
publishing any comments or remarks on the despatch conveying 
the final orders of the Court of Directors on the BWf-Batta 
question. 

6th September, 1830. W. B. Bayley.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe differed from the opinions of the 
Governor-General and Bayley and recorded his views in the 
following memorable Minute, noteworthy for its broad common 
sense. 

‘T regret to see that it is the intention of the Grovemor-General 
to interfere with the liberty of the Press, on the occasion of the 
publication of the letter of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
regarding the memorials of the officers of the army, on the subjea 
of the Half-Batta reductions. 

It appears to me that the intended measure will excite fresh 
feelings of disgust, which it is wholly unnecessary to create. 

Hiffierto the utmost freedom of discussion has he&n permitted 
on this subject, and generally on all subjects for years past; and I 
cannot see any difference between the present order of the Court 
and their former order, that should rcake it e:q)edient to allow 
the one to be censured, and to prohibit all comment on the other; 
the former order was meant to be final as mudi as the present one. 

I am persuaded that the freedom of discussion allowed in the 
Half-Batta question has been attended with good effects; it has 
afforded a vent for the expression of the feelings which a most 
unpopular measure excited; and it gave an assurance to those who 
conceived themselves injured that their complaints were at least 
made known and most attract attention. 
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I think on the present occasion that it will be infinitely better 
to allow anything to be said that can be said, than to furnish a 
new source of (hscontent, by crushing the ei^^ression of public 
opinion, 

I do not apprehend that an3rthing can be said worse than has 
already been published. The lenitive operation of time is producing 
its usual effect. The feelii^ which prevailed in the army are in 
some degree allayed; their complaints have been heard; their 
arguments are exhausted; and the subject is almost worn out. 

The order of the Court of Directors is not altogether unexpected. 
Its publication may be followed by a few letters in the newspapers 
which will do no harm, and then the matter will finally subside. 
But the attempt to prevent the ebullition of any feeling will cause 
ftesh irritation, and be construed as a new grievance. 

Viewing the question more generally, it is, whether an arbitrary 
interference widi the Press shall be substituted for the freedom 
which has for many years been allowed? 

I have, for my own part, always advocated the Hberty of the 
Press, b^eving its benefits to outwdgh its mischiefs; and I 
continue of the same opinion. 

Admitting that the liberty of the Press, like other liberties of the 
subject, may be suspended when the safety of the State requires 
such a sacrifice I cannot, as a consequence, acknowledge that the 
present instance ought to be made an exception to the usual 
practice of the Government; for if there were danger to die State, 
either way, there would be more, I should think, in suppressing 
the publication of opinions, than in keeping the valve open, by 
whidi bad humours might evaporate. To prevent men from 
thinking and feeling is impossible; and I believe it to be wiser to 
let them give vent to their temporary anger, in anourous letters 
in the newspapers, the writers of which letters remain unknown, 
than to make that anger permanent by forcing them to smother it 
within their own breasts, ever ready to burst out. It is no more 
necessary to take notice of such letters now than it was before. 

The Government which interferes at its pleasure with the Press 
becomes responsible for all that it permits to be published. We 
continually see in the Calcutta papers gross abuse of public 
authorities; and we answered to tibe complaint of one that this 
Government did not interfere with the Press or something to that 
effect. I think that we made a similar assertion in a communication 
to the governor of a foreign settlement. How can we say such things 
at one timei and at anoSier interfere with the Press, as it is now 
propose to do? 

If I could think it sound policy to shackle the Press I should 
prefer the steady operation of the censorship, or any fixed rul^ 
to the occasional interference of the Government by its arbitrary 
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will. Every letter addressed by the Government to the editor of a 
newspaper has always appeared to me to be derogatory to the 
Government; and the Bengal Government has been exposed to 
more ridicule from this sort of correspondence than from any other 
cause. It is true that die power now exists of convertii^ ridicule 
into terror by the destruction of the property, but who can desire 
to see a newspaper impertinence brought to such an end? Even 
punishment has sometimes proved a farce, the real offender soon 
reappearic^ in the field, with new honour as a pretended murderer. 

For all diese reasons, I object to the measure proposed, con- 
sidering it preferable on every account to leave to the Press the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of its supposed freedom, and to the 
public the means which it now practically possesses of expressing 
its sentiments on all subjects, without any other restriction than 
those of law and discretion. 

6th September, 1830. C. T. Metcalfe.” 

The Earl of Dalhousie, the Coinmander-in-Chief, was absent 
from the Council on account of indisposition. As there was a 
majority in fevour of the prohibitory order suggested by Lord 
Bentindk, the following letter was sent to the editors of the 
Bulli the Bengal Hurharu and Chronicle, the India Gazette, the 
Government Gazette, the Bengal Herald, the Calcutta Gazette, the 
Oriental Observer, the Mirror of the Press, and the Calcutta 
Domestic Retail Current and Miscellaneous Register. 

Sir, 

1 am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in 
Council to acquaint you timt you ate prohibited from admitting 
into your Paper any comments on the Letter from the Hon’ble 
the Court of Directors No. 37 dated 31st March, 1830 which will 
be published in General Orders to the Army in the Government 
Gazette this day. 

lam&ca, 

Coimdl Qiamber, G. Swinton. 

6th September, 1830. Chief Secretary to the Government. 

The great financial crash of 1830 which involved the leading 
agency houses of Calcutta, had frr-reaching effects on the press. 

JViacaulay wrote six years later the crash “ruined one- 1 ^ of 
the English society in Bengal, and seriously injured the otho; 
half.” Palmer and Company, Maddntosh and Company, 
Alexander and Company, Crutt^den, McKillop and Company, 
Fairlie, Fergusson and Company, Colvin, Bazett and Company— 
<x>ncems in which the public had invested its savings — wore all 
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affected. As a result, John Bull (the property of Messrs. 
Cruttenden, McKillop and Company), was sold and ccmverted 
into the EngUshmcat. The India Gazette (owned by Aiaddntosh 
and Company) became the property of Dwarkanath Tagore and 
was amalgamated with the Bengal Hurkaru. The Calcutta Courier 
disappeared. 

Appreciating the difficulties which confronted the press. Lord 
Bentinck did ^ he could to encourage its prosperity and between 
1831 and 1833 numerous additions were made to the newspaper 
world of Calcutta. For convenience of reference a list is given here 
in tabular form. 


Daib. 

Name OF Applicant. 

Name of Paper. 


PP. Reference. 

7.1.1831. 

Iser Chunder Gooptoo. 

Sumbad Provakur. 


11 Jan- 

No. 

74 





weekly. 



7.2. 


A. Moreiro. 

The Hesperus^ 

English 

Evening. 

15 Feb. 

60 

14.2. 


Premchand Roy, 

Sambad Sudakur, 

Bengalee. 

English- 

IS Feb. 

67 

15.5. 

93 

Krishna Mohaxia 

The Enquirer. 

10 Alay 

45-7 

5.7- 


Banerjee. 

Charles Henry Disent, 

The Juxterdle 

E-nglish- 

12 July 

35-8 



Emtdator. 




4.8. 

99 

DooHoob Chunder 

Nee^oprokaus 

Bengalee 

5 Aug. 

50-3 

Chatter] ec. 


Daily. 



11.8. 


Aiodoosoodone Doss. 

Suntbad Rutnakur \ 

Bengali 

16 Aug. 

70-4 





Weekly. 

15.8. 

99 

Bhoobun Mohun 
Banerjea. 

J. P. Namey. 

Sumbad Mvyoohha, 

Bengalee. 

23 Aug. 

52-5 

16.8. 


The Reformer. 

E.ngKsh- 

16 Aug. 

74-8 

3.9. 

99 

Baney Madaub Dey. 

Sungb^ Sar Sangoho. 

Bengalee 
& Ei^lish. 
Bootee 
weekly, i 

13 Sept. 

32-4 

15.9- 

99 

Iser Chunder Dutt. 

Sunghad Shotodaminey 

20 Sept- 

77-80 

26.12. 


W. Kirkpatrick. 

The Indian Register. 

E.nglish- i 

Jan 1832 Home 

27,3.1832* 

G. A. Prinsep. 

Calcutta Gazette. 

English 

27 Mar. 

39-32 




Weddy. 



5.6. 

19.7. 

99 

99 

1 

Andrew D*Sou2a. 
Mohesdmuder Paul. 

The Bertgcd Journal. 1 
SungbaaRtOnaboly. 

Englhsh- 

Bengalee 

Weekly. 

5 June 
July-Sept. 

39 

83 

7.8. 

99 

G. H. Houg^ 

The Philemthropist. 

English 
Weekly. 
English & 
Bengalee. 

July-Sept. 

84-6 

15.1.1833. 

Russickktishna 

MulUckand 

Cyan Auneshun. 

15 Jan. 

47-50 


j 

Madhub Chunder 
MuUick. 






99 

Paterson Saunders. 

The Moffussil Ukhhar. 
(Agra.) 

Mahalum Afrose. 

English. 

15 Feb. 

54-7 

22 . 3 * 

99 1 

'Wahajuddem 

Aiahinnxned. 

Persian. 

32 Mar. 

35 


The Calcutta Gazette, mentioned in the forgoing list, was an 
official journal, published by the sanction of the Governor-General, 
Lord Bentinck, at the Orphan Society Press. Previously, the press 
had printed the Goverranent Gazette, containing official notffica- 
tions concerning the public services. This paper now ceased and 
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the Calcutta Gazette took its place. In the course of his 
eEamination of evei^ possible measure of economy. Lord 
Baitmck mentioned in a Minute, sanctioning the estab lishment 
of the Calcutta Gazette, that he thought that under any circum- 
stance die printing business of both the Adjutant-General of the 
Army and the Adjutant-General of the King’s Troops might be 
manag ed with greater economy and equal eflBlciency.^ 

Only on the one occasion already dted, did Bentinck interfere 
with the press and there is reason for surmising that, in course of 
time, his views approximated to those of Metcalfe. Firstly, may 
be mentioned his attitude towards the Madras Government’s 
proposal for l^slation governing printing presses and, secondly, 
his response to a petition by the inhabitants of Calcutta for the 
repeal of the Adam Regulations of 1823. 

On August 6, 1834, the Governor of Madras (Sir Frederick 
A dam) recorded the follovwng Minute:* 

“When the Censorship over the Press was abolished by my 
Predecessor in the Government of Aiadras, the use of the printing 
presses established by private individuals at the Presidency was 
left to their Proprietors, free fiom any control on the part of 
Government, and no means were provided even for ascertaining 
with legal precision who the Proprietors were or who the 
responsible persons for publications issuing from the Presses. 

Under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and, I bdieve, 
under that of Bombay, a regulation is in force for licensing the 
Establishment of printing presses, containing suitable provisions 
to guard against abuse; I submit to the Governor-General of India 
in Coundl that a Regulation be enacted to have ^ect within the 
Territories under the Presidenqr of Madras.” 

The Chief Secretary to the Government at Fort St. George 
forwarded this Minute to the Governor-General in Council and 
asked that a copy of Regulation 3, 1823, of the Bengd Code 
(affecting printing presses) should be sent to the Advocate-General 
of Madras (George Norton) so that it might be adapted for 
application in the Madras Presidency.® 

Eventually, the Advocate-General at Madras drafted regulations 
for controlling the press and these were forwarded to Calcutta. 
The following reply from Fort William -warrants the inference 
that some amendment in the press regulations was about to take 
place. 

. 1 24 Januaryj Nos. 27-28 (1832) and 20 March, No. 4 (1832). 

* O.C, 9 August, No. 1 (1834). » O.C., 9 August^ No. 2 (1834). 
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To H. Qtamier, Esquire^ 

CHef Secretary to the Government of Fort St. George. 

Ska 

I am dkected by His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor-General in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter dated the 21st ultimo with its enclosures and in reply to 
state that the consideration of the Regulation submitted therein 
for the control and management of the Press at the Presidency 
of Fort St. George is postponed until the Law Commission 
provided for by the Act 3 and 4 William IV Cap. 85 shall have 
been constituted; His Lordship in Coimcil being desirous of 
consulting the Members of the Commission on &s important 
question. 

I have the honor to be & ca. 

Fort William, H. T. Prinsep, 

The 25th November, 1834. Secretary to Government.^ 

While the Madras Government was formulating regulations 
for the more stringent control of the press, Calcutta journalists 
were meeting to a Memorial praying for the abolition of lie 
press rules. The Petition, which was presented to the Governor- 
General in Council on February 6, 1835, was signed by William 
Adam, Dwarkanath Tagore, Russick Lai MuUick, E. M. Gordon, 
Russomoy Dutt, L. L. Qarke, C. Hogg, T, H. Burkin Young, 
D. Hare, T. E. M. Turton, Mr. Young and J. Sutherland.^ 

First of all the Petition recapitulates the provisions of the Adam 
Press Regulations which were registered in the Supreme Court 
on April 4, 1823. Next follows a summary of R^ulation III of 
1823 relating to Printing Presses. The petitioners tiien urge; 

“That your Petitioners humbly conceive that these laws, made 
to restrain the free expression of the thoughts of men, are 
unnecessary to the support of power in any Country which is 
subject to the Crown of England, and ruled in any degree by the 
maxims which ought to guide the conduct of Englishmen, that 
they are contrary to sound policy and to true wisdom; that they 
are not calculated to preserve die power of that Government, 
which has condescend^ to make use of them, but to impak it, 
that they are, in brief, not merely useless, but mischievous, and are 
degrading alike to those who impose and those who have to obey 
them. 

That your Petitioners deem it superfluous in addressing the 
Governor-General of India in Council to enlarge upon the 

^ O.C., 25 November, Nos. 5-7 (1834). * P.P., 6 February, No. 38 (1835). 
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advantages that spring in free countries from the liberty of 
unlicensed printing. 

That your Petitioners are fully aware of the arguments by which 
in this Country^ in which a large native population is ruled by 
foreigners few in number, but superior in knowledge, these 
restrictions have been and may again be defended. 

That these restrictions in respect to publications in the English 
language, have been defended on the grounds that the number of 
Englishmen in this country is insignificant; that those who came 
hither not in the Service of the East India Company, came hither 
by sufferance and under licence, and had therefore no ground of 
complaint; to which your Petitioners have to answer, that the 
restraint upon the resort of Englishmen to this country no longer 
exists; that while it did exist it could in no wise justify an abii^- 
ment of the rights possessed by them in England and under its 
laws, because even in this Country, when they did come those 
laws were guaranteed to them, that no question of right is insig- 
rdflcant, nor can its importance in principle be measured by its 
application to numbers; and lastly, that every EngUshman who 
comes to this country although not in their Service, is as stron^y 
interested in the just maintenance and exercise of the national 
power and supremacy as the body of the Proprietors composing 
the East India Company or their Servants themselves. 

That it has never, to the knowledge of your Petitioners, been 
pretended even, that any danger to the existence of the English 
power and national supremacy could arise from the use of the 
English language in periodical publications, unless the preamble, 
of 3 ie registered Regulation of the 4th April, 1823, be taken to have 
such meaning, that your petitioners on the contrary allege that 
the number of natives of India conversant with the language of 
England, is still deplorably small, that such knowledge has 
scarcely begun to exist beyond the limits of Calcutta, that periodical 
literature is one of the readiest means of increasing the Imowledge 
of the English language among those who aheady possess some^ 
and of inspiring a more extensive taste and desire for its acquisition 
among the great body of natives; while, in the present state of native 
education and knowledge in this presidency, it is obvious, that it 
never can for a very long period of time become generally enough 
understood to afford even a pretence for apprehending danger to 
the suprema^ of England from its use in the periodical publica- 
tions of India, even if danger can with reason be apprehended 
from such a source. 

That with whateva: greater show of reason, danger to the 
supremacy of England may be considered likely to arise from 
publications, periodical or otherwise in the vernacular languages 
of this presidmcy, your Petitioners cannot admit that such dang^ 
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justify a prohibition of all printing or publishing in such languages 
without licence. 

That one of the dangers prominently brou^t forward by 
some of the ablest advocates of such restrictions^ viz. the danger 
to be apprehended by disseminating libds and felse intelligence 
among the native soldiery^ is likely to be diminished instead of 
increased by the liberty of unlicenced printing, in as much as the 
nature of the act implies that it must be done clandestinely^ that 
it could be done as effectually if not more so by written than by 
printed libels or falsehoods; that its chief diiger lies in the 
ignorance and consequent creduHty of the parties addressed; that 
such dangers would decrease with the increase of knowledge 
among the native community whose better knowledge would 
tend to correct false impressions, and to diminish credulity; that 
finally the danger, if it exists, can never, by any contrivance, be 
fiilly guarded agaiust; that the prohibition of printing without 
previous licence in no degree guards against it, for it is chimerical 
to suppose that in cases where a strong motive exists unlicenced 
and secret presses could not be procured, or that seditious and 
miscWevous felsehood, could not be clandestinely printed even at a 
licenced press so as to elude detection. 

That arbitrary prohibitions against the open circulation of 
obnoxious native publications seem most pecuharly uncalled for 
in a Country where the local Government has unlimited power 
in regard to the application of the existing Revenues, where 
Stamp duties may be applied to such publications in the interior 
at wOl, and where Newspapers are still subjected to a heavy rate 
of postage. 

That for these reasons your Petitioners humbly conceive that 
the existing rules and Regulations in restraint of periodical 
publication within Calcutta, and of aU printing and publication 
whatsoever in the native languages out of Calcutta, and within 
the limits of the Presidencies of Bengal and Agra, are useless, 
pernicious, and ought to be abolished, and they therefore pray 
that the Governor-General of India in Council will be pleased to 
repeal the Regulation of the 14th March, 1823, the Regulations III 
passed on the 5th April 1823, and to recdl the Government 
notifications published in their Gazette on the 5th April, 1823, 
respecting the Press, and on the 9th April, 1807, regarding public 
meetings, which last notification, being express^ as foEows, 
that is to say. — ^The foEowing extract firom a general letter firoih 
the Honourable the Court of Directors, dated the 23rd June, 1826, 
is published for general information — '‘We direct on receipt of this 
despatch that public notice be issued, forbidding, under pain of 
our high displeasure, any public assemblage either of our own 
servants or of private merchants, traders, or other inhabitants 
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whatsoever without first obtaining the sanction of the Governor 
through the medium of the Shenff for the time being, and we 
further direct that with the application for holding such meetings 
the subjects intended to be t^en into consideration be also sub- 
mitted to your previous consideration, in order that you may have 
it in your power to judge of the propriety of allowing the question 
that may be proposed to be agitated, and on no consideration 
whatever is the Sheriff or the ofl&cer presiding at such meetings, 
to allow any subject to be considered Aat has not been previously 
submitted for your consideration. We have full confidence, 
however, that our Governments in India will not preclude our 
Servants or other European inhabitants from meeting for the 
purpose of expressing their sentiments, whenever proper subjects 
are submitted for their deliberation. 

Published by Order of the Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council. 

(Signed) Thomas Brown, 

Chief Secretary to the Govt.” 

This is not only unauthorized by law but violates law and there- 
fore claims obedience and attention from no man, and which 
has sometimes been acted upon in the same spirit of illegality m 
which it was made, without the shadow of an excuse or even a 
pretence of necessity, but which nevertheless a public Servant of 
Government in the situation of Sheriff may think binding upon 
him and which experience has proved he cannot with s^ety to 
himself entirely overlook. 

And your Petitioners further pray that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased (in case of any legislative enacttient becoming 
necessary from the repeal and recall of the Regulations and 
notifications aforesaid) to promulgate any proposed new Law or 
Regulations reg^ding the Press in print at such reasonable period 
before the passing thereof into law as may be necessary for those 
who are to obey, such law or regulations to have an opportunity 
of respectfully objecting to the same if in their judgements need 
and your Petitioners pray that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased to authorize sudh. previous and reasonable publicity, 
althou^ the Court of Directors should have framed, and the 
Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India may have approved 
of rules framed under the 47th Section of the 3rd and 4th William 
IV and E5 which have omitted to prescribe a mode of promulgation 
by which knowledge of a proposed law can be imported to the 
public before its enacrtment. And your Petitioners further pray 
in case any such new law shall be enacted that the liberty to print 
in any language and any kind of matters, whether periodically 
or otherwise, be left altogether unrestrained by the necessity to 
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obtain a previous licence, or by any restriction other than that 
general liability which must attach to all for words or writings 
which may be found injurious either to the Government or 
individuals, and of which the party may be judicially convicted; 
by which means the Government itself will be protected from the 
temptation to exercise an arbitary power too freely; and he who 
is accused may know before hand what is deemed his fruit, and all 
may profit by the example. 

And your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c.” 

To this Petition the Government sent the following reply: 
Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Governor-General of India in Council 
to ioform you that Ae Petition presented by you to the Governor- 
General has been considered with all the attention to which it is 
entitled on account both of the important subject to which it 
relates and of the respectable names associated in its preparation. 

Tlie unsatisfactory state of the laws relating to the Press has 
already attracted the notice of His Lordship in Council and he 
trusts that in no long time a system wUl be established which, 
while it gives security to every person engaged in the fiir dis- 
cussion of public measures, will effectually secure the Government 
against sedition and individuals against calumny. 

His Lordship in Council agrees with you in thinking that suci 
a measure, before it is finally passed into a law, ought to be sub- 
mitted to the public and that all classes of the Community oi^t 
to have an opportunity of offering their comments and suggestions 
with respect to it. 

His Lordship in Coimdl does not conceive that the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta are prohibited by any rule now in force from meeting 
for purposes of discussion. They already, as it appears to His 
Lordship in Coundl, enjoy the liberty which they solicit nor 
has the Government any intention of restricting that liberty. 

I have & ca, 

Coundl Chamber H. T. Prinsep, 

6th February, 1835. Secretary to Government.^ 

Newspaper properties were by now acquiring permanent value 
and the chief members of the editorial staflfe were recruited in 
England and brought to India as covenanted assistants, editors, 
assistant editors, sub-editors and chief reporters. Posts of 
responsibility on the mechanical side were also Med by Europeans 
while Indian journalists were employed in minor positions. 

An amusing example of journalistic enterprise comes from the 

^ P,P., 6 February, No. 39 (1835). 
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pen of Aunnundrau Wittobah who writes to Secretary Prinsep 
from Bombay on March i8, 1835 requesting permission to publish 
a Marathi newspaper entitled Poona Vartick. He says: 

‘‘It will contain articles of the utmost variety, intelligence and 
novelty of every description from all quarters of the world and 
likewise ftirnish the pubKc in general that information highly 
interesting on the former and present state of powers in India. I 
beg to solicit the Hon’ble Board to grant the indulgence of all 
letters and copies of the above stated periodical addressed to the 
following four native crowned Heads or princes of blood Royal 
under the Bengal Presidency to go free of postage from that 
Presidency. I hive* already applied to Bombay Government to 
grant the same indulgence from this Presidency. I further b^ 
that the Hon’ble Board would be pleased to subscribe towards 
its support. The subscription is two rupees per mensem. 

His Ilighness the Rajah of Ns^ur 

His Highness the Rajah of Sdndiah 

His Highness the Rajah of Holkar 

His Highness the ex-Peshwa Rajeesaw Sahib.”^ 

The Hon’ble Company evidently thought that the four crowned 
Heads could afford to pay their own postage for it was ordered 
that Auimxmdrau Wittobah be informed that his request could not 
be complied with. 

Some idea of the influence of public opinion as noted by a 
contemporary is derived from Sir Charles Trevelyan who stated: 

“I can mention another remarkable case in which the public 
interests were subserved by freedom of discussion. I had been 
employed by Lord William Bentinck to prepare a scheme of 
det^ed arrangements for opening the navigation of the Indus, 
the jBrst foundation of which was laid by Lord Ellenborough. A 
copy of this paper was sent by the Governor-General to Lord 
dare, who was then Governor of Bombay, and he sent it to the 
Bombay newspapers^ and as comments of various kinds appeared 
upon it, explanations were required for the successful under- 
standing of the measures. Upon this I commenced a series of 
letters, signed ‘Indophilus’, diijected to that particular object; 
but I founds before I had gone frr, that I had got possession of the 
public ear and mind, and that I might turn this to very valuable 
account. I had recently returned to Calcutta from the Upper 
Provinces, with a strong impression of the great evils of the then 
existing land revenue system and of the uncertainty and absence 
of all security of property consequent upon the temporary setde- 

April, No. 49 (1835). 
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ments then made from year to year; and it occurred to me that I 
mights with great advance, mkke such an eocpos4 of the subject 
as would enlighten public opinion and create a general tendency 
on the part of the CommissionerSs Collectors and other persons 
engaged in those settlementSs towards making moderate settle- 
ments and long settlements so as to establish in that part of India 
the great principle of the security of property. I accordingly 
directed the series of ‘Indophilus’ letters to that object; and I think 
I do not say too much in asserting that the effect which was 
produced on public opinion by those letters had a manifest 
tendency to bring about a moderate and satisfactory settlement.”^ 

'^Sir Charles Trevelyan^s Examnation before the Indian Committee of the 
House cf Lords, 1853. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


“LIBERATOR OF THE INDIAN PRESS” 

During the latter part of his regime Lord Bentinck’s health was a 
severe handicap and, in March, 1835, he was compelled, on this 
account, to resign his high office. The new Charter Act which had, 
among other thmgs, extended the power of the Govemor-General, 
made this post one of the Empire’s most coveted app ointments . 
Interested parties in London were advancing the claims of various 
nominees when Lord Bentinck’s sudden resignation made 
inevitable the appointment of the senior member of his Council, 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

We have seen how Bentinck had given an assurance that the 
unsatisfactory state of the Press R^ulations would be amended 
and how the entire legal system was being codified by the Law 
Commission. Macaulay was the Legislative Member of the 
Supreme Council and, in pursuance of the policy initiated by 
Bentinck, Metcalfe asked hM (Macaulay) to draft an Act on the 
subject of the Press which would be applicable to the whole of 
Indk. Thus he replies: 

“In the accompanying draft of an Act on the subject of the press, 
I have attanpted to embody what at several of oiu recent meetings 
appeared to me to be the general sense of the Council. It is difficult 
to conceive that any measures can be more indefensible than those 
whidh I propose to repeal It has always been the practice of 
politic rulers to disguise their arbitrary measures under popular 
forms and names. The conduct of the Indian Government with 
respea to the press has been altogether at variance with this trite 
and obvious maxim. The new^aj^ have for years been allowed 
as ample a measure of practicd liberty as that which they enjoy 
in England. If any inconveniences arise ftom the liberty of politicd 
discussion, to those inconveniences we are already subject. Yet 
while our polity is thus liberal and indulgent, we are daily 
rq>roached and taunted with the bondage in which we keep the 
press. A strong feeling on this subject appears to exist throughout 
the European community her^ and the loud complaints which 
have lately been uttered ate likdy to produce a considerable effiact 
on the English people, who wiU see at a glance that the law is 
oppressive and who will not know how completely it is 
inoperative. To iirpose strong restcamts on politick discussion 
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is an intelligible policy^ and may possibly^ though I greatly doubt 
it, be in some countries a wise policy. But this is not the point at 
issue. The question before us is not whether the press shall be 
&ee, but whether, being free, it shall be called free. It is surely 
mere madness in a government to make itself unpopular for 
nothing; to be indulgent, and yet to disguise its indulgence under 
such outward forms as bring on it the reproach of tyranny. Yet 
this is now oxir policy. We are exposed to all the dangers — dangers, 

I conceive, greatly overrated — of a free press; and at the same tune 
we contrive to incur all the opprobrium of a censorship. It is 
universally allowed that the licensing system, as at present 
administered, does not keep any man who can buy a press from 
publishing the bitterest and most sarcastic reflections on any pubUc 
measure or any public functionary. Yet the very words “license 
to prinf ’ have a sound hateful to the ears of Englishmen in every 
part of the globe. It is unnecessary to inquire whether this feeling 
be reasonable, whether the petitioners who have so strongly 
pressed this matter on our consideration would not have shown a 
better judgment if they had been content with their practical 
liberty, and had reserved their murmurs for practical grievances; 
the question for us is not what they ought to do, but what we ought 
to do; not whether it be wise in them to complain when they 
suffer no injury, but whether it be wise in us to incur odium 
unaccompanied by the smallest accession of security or of power. 
One argument only has been urged in defence of the present 
system. It is admitted that the press of Bengal has long been 
suffered to enjoy practical liberty, and that nothing but an extreme 
emergency could justify the Government in curtailing that liberty. 
But, it is said, su^ an emergenqr may arise, and the Government 
ought to retain in its hands the power of adopting in that event 
the sharp, prompt and decisive measures which may be necess^ 
for the preservation of the Empire. But when we consider with 
what vast powers, extending over aU classes of people. Parliament 
has armed the Govemor-G^eral in Ctoundl, an^ in extreme cases, 
the Governor-General alone, we shall probably be inclined to 
allow little weight to this argument. It seems to be acknowledged 
that licenses to print ought not to be refused or withdrawn except 
under veiy peculiar dicumstances, and if peculiar circumstances 
should arise, there will not be the smallest difficulty in providing 
measures adapted to the exigency. No government in the world 
is better provided with the means of meeting extraordinary dangers 
by extraordinary precautions. Five persons, who may be broi^t 
together in half an hour, whose ddiberations are secret, who are 
not shocked by any of those forms which dsewhere delay l^isladvc 
measu^, can, in a single sitting make a law for stopping every 
press in India, Possessmg as we do the xmquestionable power to 
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interfere, whenever the safety of the state may require it, with 
overwhelroiog rapidity and energy, we surely ought not in quiet 
times to be constantly keeping the offensive form and ceremonial 
of despotism before the eyes of those whom nevertheless we 
permit to enjoy the substance of freedom. It is acknowledged that 
in reality liberty is and ought to be the general rule, and restraint 
the rare and temjwrary exception. "Vi^y then should not the 
form correspond with the reality? Why should our laws be so 
framed as to make it appear that the ordinary practice is in the 
hipest degree oppressive, and that freedom can be enjoyed only 
by occasional connivance? While this system is establish^ in the 
Presidencies of Fort William and Agra, and m that part of the 
Presidency of Bombay which lies beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, a system open to objections not less serious, 
but of a very different kind, prevails throughout the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. In that part of India every man who chooses 
is at liberty to print and publish, and it is very difficult to bring 
the feet of printing or publication home to him. Thus, while the 
inhabitants of one province are complaining of the tyraimical 
restrictions which our laws impose on the press, the inhabitants 
of another province suffer from the irresponsible licentiousness 
of the press. The editor of a newspaper at Calcutta must have a 
license from the Government. The ^tor of a newspaper at Madras 
may excite his fellow subjects to the most criminal enterprises, or 
may destroy die peace and honour of private families, with small 
risk of being convicted before any le^ tribunal. The Act which 
I now propose is intended to remove both evils, and to establish 
a perfect imiformity in the laws regarding the press throughout 
the Indian ^pire. Should it be adopted, eveiy person who 
chooses will be at liberty to set up a newspaper vridiout applying 
for a previous permission. But no person will be able to print or 
publish sedition or calumny without imminent risk of punishment. 
Calcutta, April i6. T. B. Aiacauky."" 

To this Minute the Governor-General appended the following 
remarks: 

The reasons which induced me to propose to the Coimcil the 
abolition of the erisring restrictions on the press in India accord 
entirely with the sentiments expressed by Mr. Macaulay in the 
minute accompanying the draft of an Act, which, at our request, 
he has had the kindness to prepare, with a view to give effect to the 
unanimous resolution of the Council. These reasons were as 
follows: First, that the press ou^t to be free, if consistendy with 
the safety of the State it can be. In my opinion it may be so. I 
do not apprehend danger to the state from a free press; but if 
danger to the state should arise the legislative Council has the 
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power to apply a remedy. Second, that the press is already 
practically free, and that the Government has no intention to 
enforce the existing restrictions, while we have all the odium of 
diose restrictions, as if the press were shackled. It is no argument 
in fevotir of the continuance of these unpopular restrictions that 
they may at any time be enforced, for tf restrictions should be 
necessary to ward off danger from ihe stat^ they may be imposed 
and enforced instanter. Third, that the existing restrictions leave 
room for the exercise of caprice on the part of the govemmenis 
in India. One Council or one Governor may be for leaving the 
press free; another may be for restraining it. There is no certain 
law, and any one connected with the press might be any day sub- 
jected to arbitrary and tyrannical power for any slight violation 
of rules, the total violation of which has been long tacitly sanctioned. 
Fomth, the different state of the law, or the want of any law, at the 
other presidencies, renders the enactment of some general law for 
all India indispensable. To extend the odious and useless 
restrictions whidi now exist is out of the question; and no law, 
in my opinion, could be devised with any good ^ect except a 
law making the press free. We are much indebted to Mr. Macaulay 
for the Act winch he has had the goodness to prepare for us. 
The penal provisions which it contains have been Steady partially 
discussed, and will come more fully imder consideration at the 
next Coimdl. They are, I conclude, unavoidable; but they show how 
much easier it is to rescind laws than to make them, for wMe the 
existing restrictions are got rid of in a few words, we are compelled 
to make a long enactment for the sole purpose of maTd ng printers 
and publishers accessible to the laws of the land. 

Calcutta, April 17. (Signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 

As all the Minutes which led to the repeal of the Adam Regula- 
tions are of the utmost importance the vievTS of H. T. Prinsep, 
A. Ross, and Lieut.-Colonel W. Morison (the other members 
of the <^vemor-General*s Council) are also recorded. 

Thus Mr. Prinsep: 

‘The Governor-General has summed up so very dearly the 
aiguTnents for repealing the eads Hug laws for licensing and 
restraining the press, that I have only to subscribe my entire 
coxicarrence in them. But I do not go quite so fer as to say broadly 
and without reserve that I do not apprehend danger to the State 
from the press of India being free. I see no immediate danger 
in the present state of things, nor is the future danger sudx as the 
existing laws would provide for better than laws tnad^ specially 
fer the puipose when the danger threatens. Therefore,! cordially 
assent to the repeal of the laws. But I think the eye of the Govem- 
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ment will require to be kept continually upon the press, and 
especially upon the native press, for it is capable of being made 
an engine for destroying the respect in which the Government is 
held, and so of undermining its power. Our Government in India 
has been called a despotism, but is far from being so, inasmuch 
as it is bound by strict laws and is subject to an ever active 
responsibility to other authorities. Still, so far as concerns our 
native subjects, they have no voice in determining those laws 
nor in settling the constitution of the Government which rules 
them. If it were supposed that our power in India is quite 
independent of the state of the people’s affections towards us — 
that the machine of Government could do its work, maintairi the 
army in disdpline and efficiency, collect the revenues, administer 
justice, and provide a vigilant and not tyrannical police, even in 
the extreme case that all the population had turned against us, 
then indeed might we be indifferent to the workings of the press. 
But no one goes this length, even in hypothetic^ argument; and 
therefore it is that I do not contemplate entirely without appr^en- 
sion the encouragement of the growth of a native press, which, 
judging from the spirit of discontent produced by our first experi- 
ments in the work of education, threatens to be hostile. At present 
this press is nothing, and the controUing or influencmg of it would 
be an easy task were Government disposed to direct its efforts 
to do one or the other; but if we let it grow till the d^erfromit is 
imminent, we may then find it a giant to wrestle with. So long as 
discussion is carried on in English it is no more fomoidable than 
similar discussions in England and America. The Government 
will have its advocates as well as its as sailers, and considering that a 
large proportion of the best informed of those who mix in the 
controversy will be employes of the state, entrusted with maintain- 
ing it as an object of respect^ I have little fear of the spirit that 
would prevail, or of the &ect of leaving this branch of the press 
entirely free. But the case is not quite the same with the native 
press; it may take a malignmt turn, calculated and designed to 
set the whole population against us. The Government cannot then 
depend on having its cause fiurly stated, and much mischief may 
be done before the public authorities hear of what is going forward 
or think of providing remedies. In the peculiar position in which 
the governing authority stands in India, and with reference to the 
state of feeling and of society amongst the people, I confess I 
think there is wisdom in the dictum ascribed to one of the warmest 
advocates of the people’s rights, now at the head of the legal 
profession in England. ""When you have a free press on board of a 
man of war, then you may think of giving one to India”. I dread 
that in its consequences the native press may be subversive of 
good order and discipline; but the experiment has been com- 
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menced of leaving this press free, and we have^ therefor^ now only 
the choice of endeavouring to influence it, and to give it a proper 
directionj or of abiding lie result, leaving it to pursue its own 
course, in the confidence that we shall be strong enough to cope 
with it when we see danger. The late Governor-General appears 
to have looked upon the existing press laws of this Presi<kncy 
as good materials to have available in case the necessity should 
arise for State interference with the press. Therefore, although 
himself the last person to think of acting under them, and with- 
drawing any newspaper license for attacks on the Government 
or its officers, he would not deprive his successors of the means 
of controlling the press if they should be disposed to use it. 
I fully participate in the feeling that it would be wrong to take any 
step calculated to tie up the hands of the Government hereafter, 
or to deprive it of any of its authority in such a matter. If there 
were doubt whether upon the repeal of these laws the Govern- 
ment could obtain the registration of new, when the occasion for 
interfering might arise, I should be the last to consent to any 
abandonment of what Md been gained. But none of those fonns 
are necessary now, for, as is forcibly put by Mr. Macaulay, the 
Legislative Coundl has but to decide and a law suitable to any 
emergency can be produced in a day. Instead, therefore, of ihe 
hands of Government being tied up, and its powers weakened 
by the course recommended, the rep^ of the existing laws will 
be but a dealing away of the rubbish and preparation of the 
grotmd for any new edifice of legislation that the wisdom of 
fiiture Governors may determine to erect. I have before said that 
it is the possible direction that may be given to the native press 
that I look upon as the source of evil to be guarded against, and 
that the existing press laws are not calculated to be of any use 
either in controlling this direction or in providing the necessary 
means of restraint when the Government may desire to interpose 
authoritatively to correct effects produced by this press. Lookmg 
upon these laws^ therefore^ to be ineffident, as they are inoperative, 
for any good purpose present or futur^ I assent without scruple 
to the proposition for tibdr repeal, leaving future measures, so far 
as concerns the security and protection of the Government against 
the press, to be determined hereafter as circumstances may arise 
to call for l^islation or other interference. It was resolved that the 
Act for the repeal of existing press regulations should contain 
provisions calculated to assist persons aggrieved in bringing 
offences of the press to trial according to the exis tin g laws and in 
the established tribunals. For this purpose I understood it to be 
intended, first, to require the printer’s and the place of 

p rint i n g to be entered in every book, pamphlet, or paper printed; 
also^ secondly, to require that the name of the printer and 
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publisher of every periodical should be delivered in under declara- 
tioii to the magistrate which decl^tionj, or an attested copy ofity was 
to be received in the civil and criminal courts as evidence sufficient 
to fix the responsibility for any libel that might appear in the 
periodical; and, thirdly, to require a copy of every periodical 
to be forwarded to some office in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
(where the Supreme Courts are), to be there forthcoming to be 
produced as evidence of the publication. This is essential, for the 
difficulty of getting witnesses from Agra and Delhi to prove 
publication there will otherwise operate to exempt libellers from 
all responsibility in the Supreme Courts which if they are British 
subjects ought of course not to be. The draft prepared by Mr. 
Macaulay provides only for one of these three points, viz., the 
declaration of the printer and publisher’s names in respect to 
periodicals, but the other two are not less necessary for the security 
of individuals, and I would submit ought not to be omitted. I 
reserve for the discussion at the next meeting of the Council the 
observations I may have to offer in respect to the particular 
provisions of the draft and the penalties by which the rules are 
proposed to be enforced. At present I have merely to remark that 
the forfeiture of all property for a second offence of printing and 
publishing or causing to be printed and published, without 
declaration as proposed at the end of the second section, will be 
like making the crime a felony according to the antiquated rules of 
English law, which surely must be more than is intended. 
Calcutta, 17th April, 1835. (Signed) H. T. Prinsep. 

Minute by the Hon^bJe A. Ross 
The reasons stated in the Governor-General’s Minute which 
induced him to propose the abolition of the existing regulations 
respecting the press, and the arguments contained in Mr. 
Aiacaula;ps Minute on the subject, are to my mind decisive 
in favour of the abolition. I do not, with Mr. Prinsep, apprehend 
any danger from the native press in consequence of the aboHrion. 
On the contrary, I think the native press under a law which, 
leaving it fre^ provides for its conductors bemg known and 
responsible to the courts of justice for what they publish, is 
likdy to aid greatly in preventing danger by exposing and counter- 
acting the practice known to be resorted to by ill-disposed 
persons in tins country, of circulating seditious manuscript papers 
anonymously. (Signed) A. Ross. 

Minute by the Hon. LL-CoL Morison 
I fully concur in the expediency of a new press regulation, 
conside^ as an enactment for rescinding another which has 
become obsolete in Bengal, and providing for the want of any 
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such regulation at the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. I 
could wish, however, that the proposed draft should provide 
some means of applying a speedier remedy to the abuse of the 
press on any emergency when the Governor-General might be 
absent from his Council or when there n^t be an urgent necessity 
for the Government of any of the presidencies to act without the 
dday of a reference to the Governor-General of India in Council. 
I think then that it should be declared that although it is meant 
that the offences of the press should in general be liable only to 
the cognizance of the courts of law, the Government will retain 
the power of instantly suppressing any publication, if it should 
at any time appear to risk the safety of the stat^ and it would 
appear but feir to the public that the powers whidi Government 
may intend to exercise in cases of emergency should be at once 
dedared and understood. I therefore submit that a clause may be 
added to the proposed enactment to meet this object. Whether 
the strong opinions recorded by the late Sir Thomas Munro on 
the subject of the press in India be correct or otherwise, time alone 
can determine. I am, however, so deeply impressed with the 
wisdom and foresight of that eminent person, that I think his 
opinions on this subject deserve on the present occasion the 
greatest consideration.* What he most appr^ended was the effea 
which would probably be gradually produced on the minds of 
the native army, and I confess that I am not free from the same 
apprehension. The native press in particular will not M to 
furnish materials to interest the fedin^ of that Amy, and I am 
enabled to show from the accompanying copy of a native paper 
published at Madras that there would probably be a demand for 
such papers in the native ranks, if the expense of postage were 
not at present a bar to their transmission to regiments. If then 
the native press is to be free (as I conclude it is intended) and 
subj^ to no other restraint than the English, I would recommend 
that it should be made the duty of some responsible o&xx to 
watch its operations and be acquainted with its proceedings. 
I submit these suggestions with the utmost deference, and b^ 
to explain that my sole purpose is that we may possess at all 
the presidendes the immediate means of preventing evil results, 
without cheddng any useful operation of the press, but without 
the delay which might arise from being obliged to have recourse 
to the consideiation and preparation of a legislative enactment, 
probably vdien too late. My suggestions, I am wdl aware, may be 
viewed as at variance with the spirit of the times, but they appe^ 
to DK to be called for by the peculiaiity of our position in this 
country, whkh I consida the main object to be kept in view. 
The press is already virtually free, and I am sensible that it 
must so reman, unk^ some great event diould arise to render it 
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manifestly necessary to place it under some new restraint beyond 
what is now proposed; but I am of opinion that the most hkely 
mo4e of preventing the necessity of having recourse sooner or 
later to that measure will be to provide^ in ihe first instance^ that 
all printers and publishers shall be made clearly aware of the 
existence of the power inherent in the Govemment, of instantly 
putting a stop to the operation of any press, whenever it may 
become the vehicle of sedition or of discussions manifestly 
dangerous to the public tranquillity. This is a power which the 
Government never can relinquish, and I think it would only 
be just to ourselves and to all parties that there should not exist 
any grounds for misconception in so important a matter. 

Calcutta, April 25, 1835. (Signed) W. Morison. 

Minute hy the Govemor-Generah 

Colonel Morison proposes the addition of a clause to the 
proposed press law declaring that the Government will retain 
die power of instantly suppressing any publication, if it should by the 
at any time appear to risk the safety of the State; and that this . 

power shall be common to the Governments of all the Presidencies. 

2. It does not seem to me that such a clause is either necessary 
or expedient. 

3. The power of providing for the safety of the state is ioherent 
in the Legislature and the Government of every country. It is 
not probable that the safety of the state would be endangered so 
suddenly by any operations of the press as not to afford time to the 
L^lative Coundl to apply a remedy; but if such an extreme case 
of sudden and imminent danger can be conceived, what Govern- 
ment would hesitate to protect itself until the Legislature of India 
could provide for the case. 

4. To declare that such a power is retained, is not only 
unnecessary but woxdd convey to the public and to the subordinate 
Governments a notion that occasions for the exercise of arbitrary 
power were expected, and that its exercise would not be deemed 
extraordinary. If I mistake not, our object is to subject the press 
exclusively to the laws, and to prevent the exercise of arbitrmy 
power, which cannot be conferred consistently with any limitation 
to the effects of caprice or felse alarm. 

4. Were we to adopt Colonel Morison’s proposition, the power of 
the Government over the press would be made by law more 
despotic than it now is. Our proposed press law does not confer 
any additional freedom on the press either at Madras or Bombay, 
as those Presidencies enjoy already, the one by law and the other 
by the absence of law, the same d^ee of fre^om that it is now 
proposed to extend to Calcut^ and one of them an entire 
irresponsiWlity. Any degree of lib^ short of that which our law 
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proposes to grant would be the imposition of restraint at two 
out of the three Presidencies, and throughout the territories 
subject to the Madras Government. 

6. Colonel Morison also proposes that it should be made the 
duty of some responsible officer to watch the operations, and be 
acquainted with all the proceeding of the native press. 

7. I think that in all our legislation we ought to be very careful 
not to make invidious distinctions between European and native 
subjects. As the proposed law now stands, it will be an act of 
grace, confidence, and conciliation towards aU; and may be expected 
to produce the effect which such acts are cdculated to produce. 
But if it were alloyed by enactments indicating distrust towards 
our native fellow subjects, the effect could not fail to be bad 
on their minds. We should be telling them that we calculated on 
their disaffection, and dreaded the effect of free discussion. 
Before we follow such a course, we ought, I conceive, to wait for 
proof that it is necessary. The native press has for years been as 
free as the European, and I am not aware that any evil has ensued. 
It is not certain that the effect of free discussion on the minds of 
the natives must be wholly and solely bad. It may in many respects 
be otherwise. It may remove erroneous and substitute just 
impressions. Along with equal legislation and the establishment 
of equal rights, it may serve to promote union with them. It may 
make the Government better acquainted with their feelings, and 
better able to provide for their wants and their happiness. Dis- 
affection and sedition will operate I believe with more concealed 
weapons than an open and free press, under the guidance of 
responsible persons amenable to the laws, from whidh I do not 
apprehend that we have anything to fear, unless we must necessarily 
fear the progress of knowledge; but do what we will we cannot 
prevent the progress of knowledge, and it is undoubtedly our duty 
to promote it whatever may be the consequences. It is quite 
unnecessary to take any measures to watch the proceedings of the 
native press. They will soon brmg themselves to our notice if 
they ^uire any peculiar precautions. The present is not a new 
experiment. It is merely a continuance of one which has been 
practically tried without any bad effect for several years. 

8. I am, therefor^ of opinion that any restraint on the native 
press beyond what is imposed on the European would be 
injudicious; and that any restraint on either, beyond that of the 
laws, is not requisite. The Act proposed be productive of 
good by giving general satisfaction and promoting knowledge. 
Admitting that in other respects its ultimate consequences cannot 
be with certainty predicted, I see no reason to anticipate that they 
must be injurious; and think it will be time to che^ what is in 
itself good when we see that it is likely to produce bad effects, 
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and that we cannot do good with impunity; but if our rule in 
India is to come to that} we may be sure that we cannot long 
retain it. A tenure dependent on attempts to suppress the com- 
munication of public opinion could not be lasting; both because 
such a tenure must be rotten, and because such attempts must fill. 

C. T. Metcalfe. 

I entirely concur in the opinions expressed by the Governor- 
General in the foregoing minute. 

(Signed) A. Ross. 

T. B. Macaiday. 

I beg to submit that it was not my intention to propose any 
legislative restraint on the native press more than on the European. 
It appeared to me that the operations of the former were more 
likely to pass unobserved by Government than the latter, and 
therefore that some arrangement for watching the progress and 
effect of those operations might be advisable in the one case which 
was not req^ed in the other, but I did not mean to suggest, nor 
do I conceive it necessary, that any provision for this purpose 
should be introduced into the law which it is proposed to enact. 

(Signed) W. Morison. 

The preliminary ground had now been fully explored and, on 
August 3, 1835, the following Act was passed by Sir Qmles 
Metcalfe with die unanimous support of Ms Coundl. As the text 
shows, the new Act repealed the 1823 Press Regidations in Bengal 
and the Bombay Press Regulations of 1825 and 1827. 

Act No. XL of 1835. 

I. Be it enacted, that from the fifteenth day of September, 1835, 
the four Regulations, hereinafter specified, be rep^ed. 

1st. — A Regulation for preventing the establishment of Printii^" 
presses, without license, and for restraining under certain cir- 
cumstances, the circulation of printed books and papers, passed 
by the Governor-General in Council on the 5th April, 1823. 

2nd . — A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for the good order 
and Civil Government of the Settlement of Fort William in Bengal, 
passed in Council 14th March, Registered in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature 4th April, 1823. 

3rd. — ^A Rule, Chrdinance, and Regulation for preventing the 
mischief arising from the printing and publishing of Newspapers 
and Periodical and other books and papers by j^ons unfaiown, 
passed by the HoMble the Governor in Council of Bombay, on 
the 2nd day of March 1825, and Registered in the Hon’ble the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, xmder date the nth 
May, 1825. 
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4th. — Regulation for restricting the establishment of Printing- 
presses and the circulation of printed books and papers^ passed 
by the Governor of Bombay in Council on the ist of January^ 1827. 

II. 1st. — ^And be it enacted, that after the said fifteenth day of 
September, 1835, no printed Periodical work whatever, containing 
public news or comments on public news, shall be published 
within the Territories of the East India Company, except in 
conformity with the rules hereinafter laid down. 

2nd. — ^The Printer and the Publisher of every such Periodical 
work shall appear before the Magistrate of the Jurisdiction 
within which such work shall be published and shall make and 
subscribe in duplicate the foUowii^ declaration: — 

‘T, A.B., declare that I am the Printer (or Publisher, or Printer 

and Publisher) of the Periodical work entitled 

and printed (or published, or printed and published) at ” 

And the last blank in tMs form of dedaration^ shall be filled 
up with a true and precise account of the premises where the 
printing or publication is conducted. 

3rd. — As often as the place of printing or publication is changed, 
a new declaration shall be necessary. 

4th . — As oftm as the Printer or tiie Publisher, who shall have 
made such declaration as is aforesaid, shall leave the Territories 
of the East India Company, a new declaration from a Printer or 
Publisher resident within tide said Territories, shall be necessary. 

III. — ^And be it enacted that whoever shill print or publish 
any such Periodical work, as is hereinbefore described, without 
conforming to the rules hereinbefore laid down, or whoever 
shall print or publish, or shall cause to be printed or published 
any such Periodical work, knowing that the said rules have not 
be^ observed with respect to that work, shall, on conviction, 
be punished with fine to an amount not exceeding Five Thousand 
Rupees, and imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. 

IV. — ^And be it enacted that each of the two originals of every 

declaration so made and subscribed, as is aforesaid, shall be 
authenticated by the signature and official seal of the Magistrate 
before whom the said declaration shall have been made, and one 
of the said originals shall be deposited among the records of the 
office of the said Magistrate, and the other original shall be 
deposited among the records of the Supreme Court of Judicature;, 
or other King^s Comt within the junsdiction of which the said 
declaration shall have been made. And the Officer in chaige of 
each original shall allow any person to inspect that original on 
payment of a fee of One Rupe^ and shall give to any person apply- 
ing a copy of the said declaration attested by the of the Court 

wfich has the custody of the original, on payment of a fee of Two 
Rupees. 
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V. — ^And be it enacted, that in any legal proceeding whatever. 
Civil as well as Criminal, the production of a copy of such a 
deckration, as is aforesaid, attested by the Seal of some Court 
empowered by this Act to have the custody of such declarations, 
shall be held (unless the contrary be proved) to be sufficient 
evidence, as against the person whose name shall be subscribed 
to such declaration that the said person was Printer, or Publisher, 
or Printer and Publisher (accorf ing as the words of the said 
declaration may be) of every portion of every Periodical work 
whereof the title shall correspond with the title of the Periodical 
work mentioned in the said declaration. 

VI. — ^Provided always that any person who may have subscribed 
any such declaration as is aforesaid, and who may subsequently 
cease to be the Printer or Publisher of the Periodical work 
mentioned in such declaration, may appear before any Magistrate 
and make and subscribe in duplicate the following declaration: — 

“I, A.B., declare that I have ceased to be the Printer (or 
Publisher, or Printer and Publisher) of the Periodical work 

entitled And each original of the latter declaration 

shall be authenticated by the Signature and Seal of the Magistrate 
before whom the said latter declaration shall have been made, 
and one origind of the said latter declaration shall be filed along 
with each original of the former declaration: and ffie Officer in 
charge of each original of the latter declaration, shall allow any 
person applying to inspect that original on pa3mient of a fee of 
One Rupee, and shall give to any person applying a cx)py of the 
said latter declaration attested by the Seal of the Court having 
custody of the original, on payment of a fee of Two Rupees: and 
in all trials in which a copy, attested as is aforesaid, of the former 
declaration, shall have b^n put in evidence it shall be lawful 
to put in evidence a copy, attested as is aforesaid, of the latter 
declaration: and the former declaration shall not be taken to be 
evidence that the dedarant was at any period subsequent to the 
date of the latter declaration. Printer or Publisher of the 
Periodical work therein mentioned. 

VII. — And be it enacted, that every book or paper ;prmted 
after the said fifteenth day of September 1835, within the 
Territories of the East India Company, shall have printed legibly 
on its the name of the Printer and of the Publisher, and the place 
of printing and of publication; and whoever shall print or publish 
any bcx>k or paper otherwise than in conformity with this rul^ 
sh^, on conviction, be punished by fine to an amount not 
exceeding Five Thousand Rupees, and by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years. 

Vni. — ^And be it enacted, that after the said fifteenth day of 
September 1835, no person shall, within the Territories of the 
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East Indian Company, keep in his possession any Press for the 
printing of books or papers who shall not have made and subscribed 
the following declaration before the Magistrate of the jurisdiction 
whereia sudi Press may be; and whoever shall keep in his 
possession any such Press without making such a declaration, 
shall, on conviction, be punished by fine to an amoimt not 
exceeding Five Thousand Rupees, and by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding two years. 

*T, A.B., declare that I have a Press for printing at 

And this last blank shall be filled up with a true and precise 
description of the premises where such Press may be. 

IX. — And be it enacted, that any person who shall, in making 
any declaration under the authority of this Act, knowingly aflarm 
an untruth, shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine to an 
amoimt not exceeding Five Thousand Rupees, and imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years. 

Free expression of thought for all classes of the coxintry 
was, we have seen, the principle on which Metcalfe took his stand. 
To deny it, he said, was to contend ^'that the essence of good 
government is to cover the land with darkness.” Written over a 
hundred years ago, his views on the freedom of the press are as 
apposite to-day as they were in his time. Referring to opinions 
of those who opposed his poHcy he said: 

“If their argument be that the spread of knowledge may 
eventually be fatal to our rule in India, I dose with them on that 
point, and maintain that, whatever may be the consequence, it 
is our duty to communicate the benefits of knowledge. If India 
could be preserved as a part of the British Empire only by keeping 
its inhabitants in a state of ignorance, our domination would be a 
curse to the country, and ought to cease. But I see more ground 
for just apprehension in ignorance itsdf. I look to the increase of 
knowledge with a hope that it may strengthen our empire; that 
it may remove prejudices, soften asperities, and substitute a 
rationd conviction of the benefits of our Government; that it 
may unite the people and their rulers in sympathy, and that the 
differences that separate them may be gradually lessened, and 
ultimately annihila^. Whatever, however, be the will of Alrnighty 
Providence respecting the future government of India, it is 
clearly our duty, as long as the charge be confided to our hands, to 
execute the trust to the best of our ability for the good of the 
people”^ 

As soon as Act XI of 1835 was received in Madras, the Govem- 
^ lives qf Indian Officers^ Sir J. W. Kaye, p. 612, 
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ment of Fort St George understood why their proposed legislation 
in connection with the press had not been supported. They then 
considered the possibility of taking cover under the Company's 
order of December 3O3 18253 forbidding the Compan3r's servants 
to have any connection with newspapers (see page 157). The 
following letter was3 therefore, addressed to the Government of 
India (as the authorities at Fort William had now become). 

Sir, 

Doubts having arisen as to whether the annexed Extract from a 
Dispatdi from the Hon'ble the Court of Directors dated 30th 
December, 1825, which prohibits any person in the Company's 
employ from connecting himself as E^tor or Proprietor with any 
newspaper or other periodical journal (unless devoted exclusively 
to literary and scientific objects) was intended to apply to all 
persons in the public employ or solely to covenanted and com- 
missioned servants of the Q>mpany, I am directed to request 
that the interpretation given to the Court’s order by the Governor- 
General in Council may be communicated for the information 
of this Government. 

I have the honour to be etc.. 

Fort St. George, R. Qerh^ 

loth November, 1835. Secretary to Government. 

The Government of India showed the liberal attitude which 
animated their policy by the following interpretation of the 
Company's instructions. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowlec^ the receipt of your letter No. 1745 
dated the loth instant with its enclosure, and in reply to state 
that in the opinion of the Governor-General of India in Council 
the prohibition ag ains t having connections with the Periodical 
Press contained in the Dispatch of the Hon'ble Court of Directors 
referred to is confined in terms to persons in the service of the East 
India Company and appointed thereto by the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors, that is to covenanted and commissioned servants 
of the Company and does not extend to uncovenanted servants 
or individuals in the employ of the Government and liable to be 
removed without reference to the Hon'ble Court. 

I have the honour to be etc., 

Fort William, H. T. Piinsep, 

25th Novemb^, 1835. Secretary to Gove rnm e nt .^ 

The Calcutta public testified to their admiration of Metcalfe's 
enlightened action by erecting on the banks of the Hooghly a 

^ PJP., 25 November, Nos. 8-9 (1835). 
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public library which became known as “Metcalfe Hall.”^ However, 
as is wdl known, Metcalfe paid dearly for his convictions. The 
Whig Minis try which came into power in 1835 appointed Lord 
Auckland as Governor-General and proposed that Metcalfe should 
continue his service in India as Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces; a proposal which he only accepted with the 
utmost reluctance. 

Worse was to come: the Dispatch of the Court of Directors on 
the removal of the press restrictions, dated February i, 1836, not 
only condemns Metcalfe^s action but insinuates that he was 
prompted by “an unwise desire for temporary praise.” As it is 
remarkable for the asperity of its tone, the Dispatch is quoted here 
in full. 

Legislative Department:, dated 1 st February (No, i) 1836. 

Our Govemor-GeneraJ of India in Council, 

I. We now reply to your letter, m the Judicial Department, 
dated the i8th May 1835, in which you refer to us the proceedings 
relative to an Act of die Jndian Legislature, for removing all 
restrictions on the Press. The Act was read in Coundl on the 27th 
of April, was published in the Gazette two days after for general 
information, and was to be read again on the ist of August with a 
view to being passed into a law. 

2. This proceeding is in all opposition to all our previous 

orders, to the solemn decisions both of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta and of His Majesty’s Privy Council delivered in both 
cases, after full arguments on both sides of the question, to the 
recorded opinions of all preceding Governments of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay, and more especMy to the carefully considered 
measures of Lord William and Sir Frederick Adam for 

extending the Licensing Regulation to Madras. 

3. We are compelled to observe that this proceeding must be 
considered the more unjustifiable inasmuch as it has been adopted 
by a Government only provisional; and also, when a Commission 
for framing a code of laws for the three presidencies, was about to 
commence its important labours. 

4. We must further remark that after an attentive perusal of 
the Minutes recording the opinions of the Governor-General 
and of the Members of Council, we find no sufficient reasons 
assigned for the step now taken, nor any facts whatever brought 
to our notice upon which we might be enabled to form a right 
judgment. We look in vain for any detailed account of the actual 
condition and character of the Press, whether British or native. 
We have no statement of the aggregate number of or individual 

* See Home Miscdlaneous Series^ No. 790, pp, 397-9. 
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sale of the respective newspapers^ of the general or particular 
mode in which they are conducted^ of the influence, whether 
increasing or decreasing, which they may be said to exercise 
over the British and Ind i ^ community. Instead of such obviously 
indispensable information we are fiimished only with the dog- 
matical assertion of certain principles which may be admitted, and 
indeed are never denied witih reference to one state of society and 
whidh amounts to mere idle declamation when applied to another. 

5. Nor do you allege the existence of any re^ grievance the^ 
repress of which might justify your proceeding. On the contrary, 
your Legislative Councillor informs us that ‘'the newspapers 
have for years been allowed as ample a measure of practical liberty 
as t^t which they enjoyed in England,'* and the only apprdiension 
entertained seems to be, lest the due influence of Government 
should be weakened by incurring odium for a law never put in 
force, an apprehension arising &om no facts with which you have 
made us a^uainted, and prompted, as it would appear, rather 
by an unwise desire for temporary praise than a fear of just and 
luting blame. 

6. We hav^ moreover, to remark that two of the Members 
of your Council anticipate much danger from removing the 
restrictions from the native Press, and give indeed to the new 
measure a consent, if not reluctant, at least entirely at variance 
with the whole tenor of their arguments. Even your Governor- 
General and your Legislative Councillor, with whom the proposal 
seems to have originated, contend for the safety of withdrawing 
the licensing system, principally on the ground that the same or 
any other mode of suppressing at once a mischievous publication 
may at any time be adopted by sudden and summary proceedii^ 
of Government. So that in fact the libe^ of the Press will still 
be dependent upon the opinions and dispositions of those who 
happen to compose the Supreme Council, and whose apprehensions 
of danger, whether well or ill founded, will be a sufficient justifica- 
tion for ffie exercise of that arbitrary authority, whicii it is the 
alleged object of your proposed Regulation to dispense with 
altogether. And admitting the facility of resuining on an emergency, 
a power thus abandoned (which, however, in common with one 
of your Council, we are much inclined to question), we should 
predict that your apparent liberality would be productive of no 
beneficial re^ts either to the subjects or the rulers of India. 
Tlie one would not in reality be more &ee nor the other, except 
for a moment, be more bdoved. 

7. We deem it to be wholly unnecessary to examine the details 
of the law by which you propose to substitute legal responsibility 
for the present licensing S3?stem. Some such law would, it is 
obvious, be requisite were the change you contemplate to be 
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finally determined upon, and even without abandoning the 
licensing system, some of Ae provisions of the proposed enactment 
might perMps be fiamed into a useful Regulation quite compatible 
with a reserved power to deal summarily with such offences of 
the Press, as could not be reached by ordinary legal process. But 
the main question now before us r^tes to the abolition of the 
licensing law, and without entering upon general arguments upon 
a point so frequently discussed, it is sufficient to repeat that no just 
grounds, nor inde^ scarcely any grounds at all, appear on the 
fece of your Minutes, to reconcile us to the change in contemplation. 

8. In cases of emergency much discretionary power must be, 
and always has been, allowed to your Government. But in this 
instance, no emergency, no cause for prompt interference is shown 
or even pretended to exist, and if we were inclined to approve of 
your measure, we should nevertheless consider your conduct as 
wholly indefensible for taking a step of such importance without 
previous reference to the home authorities. 

9. We should, then, be prq)ared at once to avail ourselves of 
the power entrusted to us by Act of Parliament, and disallow 
your new law when passed, were we not aware that the immediate 
repeal of such a kw, however ill-advised and tmcalled for its 
enactment may have been, mi^t be productive of mischievous 
results. We shall, therefore, wait for the deliberate advice of the 
Govemor-Generd in Council after the arrival of Lord Auckland, 
your present Governor-General, before we communicate to you our 
final decision. But you are in possession of our sentimmits, and we 
shall not be sorry to find that by returning to the former system, 
you have rendered our interferoice unnecessary. 

East India Hous^ W. S. Qarke, 

1st February, 1836. T. R. Camac^ etc., etc. 

Not content with this caustic Dispatch, the Court of Directors 
found another opportunity of slighting Metcalfe when, in 1836, 
he was passed over for the Governorship of Madras. Again he 
drought of resigning. In answer to his enquiry, one of the 
Company’s Dirertors frankly informed him that his freeing of the 
press was unfotgiven — ^thou^ he had not missed the Governor- 
Generalship soldy because of this. 

Metcalfe eventually embarked for England on February 15, 
1838, a man who had known the stimulus and respondbility of 
autocratic power, a man who had seen a vision of dungs to come. 
As one of his biographers has said, he was ‘hhe last of the great 
men of the heroic age that had lingered so long as he was s^ in 
the land.”*^ 

* ISfe of Metcaffe, by Edward Thompson, p. 330. 
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Metcalfe later became Governor of Jamaica and subsequently 
of Canada. Meanwhile his presence in England had reinforced 
the strength of those who had adopted a helpful attitude towards 
the press— Hastings, Bentinck, Macaulay. 

Tlie Buckingham controversy was drawing on. During 1834 a 
sdect committee had been appointed to examine once more 
Buckingham’s claims for compensation. Thomas Love Peacock, 
the poet, was at that time employed as a deputy wfamin^ by the 
Company, to argue their case. The select committee unanimously 
agreed ttet compensation ought to be made to Bud^gham and 
Idt the amount to be fixed by the Company. Notwithstanding the 
resolution of the committeej the Company ignored the recom- 
mendation so that in the following year (1835) Buckingham’s 
friends were compdled to bring in a bill for compaisation before 
Parliament^ the motion to bring in die bfll being carried by a vote 
of 48 to 13. Thereupon, Buckingham’s opponents r allied and the 
motion for a second reading was defeated by 125 to 81 . 

Dismayed by the turn of events, Bud dngbam’ s fiiends opened 
a public subscription to provide an annuity for him and his wife. 
Lord William Bentindc presided over a public meeting to launch 
the subscription and stated that diere was a feeling in Calca itfa 
that BuckinghaDi had been very unjusdy treated. The appeal 
realised a sum of and enabled the purchase of an annuity 

of ^100 for Buddngham and one of £80 for his wife. He had 
already announced, before the banning of the 1837 session, that 
he would not sed: re-dection to Parli^ent at the forthcoming 
election. The chief reason was that he could not afford the cost 
of a political career. 

B^ore leaving the man who did so much to bring the un- 
satisfectory state of the Company’s afeirs before the British public, 
we should g^ce at those qualities which made him so zedous a 
reformer, whether it was in the cause of political and intdlectual 
fireedom, temperance, or social reform. One of his opponents’ 
chief arguments against Buckingham was that he introduced 
himself and his own grievances during parliamentary and other 
public qieeches. But that was the very essence of the man’s 
personality. His approach was entirely subjecrtive. When he spoke 
of reform in the naval services, he drew on his own esperiences 
as a mariner. When he advocat^ the fireeing of the press m India, 
he spoke with a knowledge of one who had built up a journal from 
miall b^huungs to become the most widdy crirculated newspaper 
m India. He had devdoped a property and had lived to see it 
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transferred over his head to others by a Government which was 
dominated by persons who considered it their primary duty to 
keep a hold on the country. 

Buddngham, while he never received official recogrdtion of the 
material damage he had suffered, had the satisfection of gathering 
supporters who were true to the ideals for which he stood. But he 
also knew the disappointment of betrayal. For example;, Sandford 
Amot eventually turned against him and published, with the 
support of the Company, “the History of the Indian Press . . . 
zoith a disclosure of the .. . extraordinary and hitherto unheard of 
conduct of Mr. James Silk Buckingham^’ Even Lord John Russell, 
who presided over the Select Committee which recommended that 
compei^tion should be paid, was absent ffom Parliament when 
the motion was discussed; a ffict which caused Buckingham bkter 
disappointment. Years later, in 1851, when he was 65, he was 
granted a Civil list pension for two hundred pounds but he only 
lived for four years to enjoy this grant. 

Metcalfe and Buckingham were now out of the Indian scene 
but their endeavours and ideals wore beating fruit. Three factors 
were leading to a great increase in the newspaper reading public: 
the emancipation of the press, the spread of the knowlalge of 
English, and the rapid commercial expansion. 

Let us first turn to Bombay. In Chapter Four we noted that the 
Bonday Courier was founded in 1790. like most of its con- 
temporaries, it saw various vicissitudes as a result of the operation 
of the press r^ulations. With the change of policy in 1835 it 
shared the immediate stimulus which was given to the press 
throughout the coimtry. In 1836, when the dty -ms seething with 
commeccial energy, when the Chamber ofCommerce was founded, 
when the Bank of Bombay was bemg projected, when the 
establishment of a steamship service and of the overlwd route to 
Europe were the subjects of daily discussion and heated arguments, 
never was thare a better time for a newspaper venture. And the 
men who seized the opportunity were for the most part connected 
with the new mochwt houses which had come to Bombay to 
share the profits of trade and bankiiig, previously monopohsed 
by three old East India firms. 

A number of firms and individuals were concerned in the 
enterprise which was published on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
widi the title of The Bombay Times and Journcd of Commerce, 
The Editor of the new journal. Dr. J. E. Br ennan, ey pTained, in the 
first issu^ the objects with which the ps5>er h^ been founded. 
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He deplored the little attentioii that England gave to India, and 
the fact that few Englishmen thought of visiting that country; yet 
TnHtaj viewed in any aspect, presented a wide field not only for 
philosophical investigation but for practical exertion. He went on 
to discuss the need for education among the people of India, 
‘“whose capacity for improvement is inferior to none” but whom he 
regarded as “the spellbound victims of ignorance and delusion,” 
and concluded with an enthusiastic rdference to the coming 
establishment of “a steam communication” with England and the 
benefits that would follow it. 

The scope of the paper is best summed up in its own words: 

“Arrangements,” said a preliminary advertisement of the paper, 
“have been already made for securing the earliest possible 
intelligence upon all subjects of politics, science and literature. 
All changes and promotions in the Cit^, Military and Naval 
Services, and everything of interest connected with these, will be 
regularly and correctly recorded, and a portion of its columns 
wffl be set apart for giving to the Mercantile Community, both 
here and in England, the fullest and most authentic commercial 
intelligence. Complaints relative to public or individual grievance 
will meet with aU due notice and enquiry, and be discussed in a 
free and independent spirit, and with strict care that the tone and 
language shall be such as can give personal offence to none. 
With regard to those questions of British and European politics 
which principally excite the public attention at home, such articles 
will be extracteci from the leading organs of every political party 
as may present to the reader a comprehensive view of the opinions 
and feelings of each.”^ 

The placid and painstaking Lord Auckland was entirdy in 
fevour of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s liberation of the Indian Press and 
during his regime cordial rdations existed between him and the 
editors of the various Calcutta newspapers. He endeavoured to 
persuade the Company to withdraw their prohibition against their 
servants being connected with the press sinc^ as a numbor of the 
Company’s senior officers were r^ular contributors to the news- 
papers, the order had become a dead letter. The result of his 
endeavour was the following Notification: 

No. 1608 Notification, Fort William, 

Political Department, 

28th June, 1841. 

With reference to a Notification &om the Genetal Department 
of the nth May, 1826, the Governor-General in Council is pleased 

^ The Times of India Centenary Supplement^ 1938. 
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to notify that by Paragraph 3 of a letter of the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors in the Political Department, dated 21st April (No. 9 
of 1841), the fiTrisring prohibition against the connection of their 
Servants TOth the public newspapers has been revoked, subjea 
to the restraints upon Military Ofl&cers by tiie rules of the service. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor-General in CounciL 
T. H. Maddock, 

Secretary to the Government of India.^ 

In 1836, Lord Auckland asked John Qark Marshtnan (son of 
Dr. Joshua Marshtnan of Serampore) to report on the press in 
Indian languages and the foUowing are the circulations quoted 
by the missionary. 

The Sumachar ChandrikOi 200 or 250; the Sumachar Durpan, 
398; the Btmga Doot, less than 70; the Pumachandradaya, about 
100; the Gyanatmeshttn, between 150 and 200. Mr. JViarshman 
added that he had the b^t authority for beUeving that not a single 
copy of any paper was read by the Native Officers or Sepoys of 
the Army. 

The Swigbad Rasaraj and the Sanghad BhasKkar were founded 
in 1839 and both became prominent. The following year J. C. 
Marshtnan published, on Jiily 2, ihe Bengali Government Gazette 
which aimed at explaining the proceedings of Government from 
a constitutional point of view. 

Though English had been adopted as the language of the Courts, 
Persian continued to be widely used as the medium of conversation 
and the dissemination of information. At this time at least five 
Persian newspapers were in existence The Jam-i-Jahan Numat 
for some time a sani-offidal organ. The Aina- 4 -Sikander, The 
SuItan-id-Akbar, The Mah-d-Alam Afroz and The Mihr-i-Mtmr. 

By 1839, Calcutta had twenty-six European newspapers (six 
of which were dailies) and nine Indian newspapers, Bombay ]^d 
ten European journals and four Indian. Mad^ had nine 
European joimials and Ludhiana, Delhi, Moulmdn, Agra and 
Serampor^ each had one newspaper. 

We shotM at this st^e glance at the general situation. The new 
ffictors which differentiate the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century from the first quarter were^ firstly, that the East India 
monopoly no longer existed, seconffiy, t^t the administration 
had assumed some responsibility for education, and thirdly, 
that the English language was being used as the medium of 
instruction. 

^ The Letters of IndopMus (Sir Charles Trevelyan), p. 43. 
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Two considerations stand out as of great significance because 
they have an important bearing on the press of to-day. One arose 
in the fact that both the East India Company and the adminis- 
trations which developed firom it regarded the principle of 
rdigious neutrality as essential. As a result, the schools did not 
profess to impart re%ious knowledge and were entirely secular so 
far as the I&du and Muslim communities were concaned. In 
consequence the Muslims, who were convinced that the only type 
of education worth following was a religious education, did not 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered to the same extent as 
the Hindus did. Moreover, the Muslims at this time were also 
displeased by the adoption of English in the Courts in place of 
Persian, and it was many years before the community modified 
its attitude. 

As a result of their hostility to secular education, the Muslims 
as a community were backward and consequently there was 
practically no Muslim press in English. It was due to the work of 
two brothers that tihe Muslim attitude was reversed. Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, who will always be remambered as the founder of 
the A%arh Muslim University, led the way in the field of 
education. His elder brother, Syed Mohammed Khan, led the 
way in journalism by founding the Sayyad-<il-AMar, probably 
the first Urdu newspaper, whidi vras published in Ddhi in 1837. 
Unfortunately, the editor died while still in his prime and tiie 
paper was continued by Sir Syed Ahmad KJ^ who was 
compelled to suspend it as he was occupied with other work. In 
1838, the Delhi AJMar appeared and tins was followed by the 
Fawaidi-Noizcain and the Qurm-ul-Saadiiii the two latter being 
edited by Hindus. 

The other &ctor which governed, and indeed still govons, the 
educational situation was the realisation that the educational ecMce 
was top-heavy. More and more members of the higher classes of 
Indians were becoming literate in En^sh but hardly any 
impression had been made on the masses. 

Once again the Government considered the possibility of 
establishing an official oigan. The Bombay Government bad put 
fitrward a proposal that it should have a mouthpiece of its own and 
the question arose whether a similar arrangement should not 
opoiate in Bengal. Accordingly, a conference took place between a 
number of officials and leading journalists, including J. C. 
Maishman, the editor of the of India, Joachim Ha3nvard 
Stocquder, editor of the Englishman, and George Prinsqp, the 
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editor of the Calcutta Courier. But as the most conymdng argu- 
ments were against the establishment of a Government organ. 
Lord Auckland rejected the proposition. 

In February, 1842, Lord Ellenborough became Governor- 
General of India but tiis tenure of office was brief. He had been 
three times President of the Board of Control and was not 
particularly interested in the views of the press. The only step he 
took affecting its interests was to pass an order which had the 
effect of widening the breach between officials and the newspapers. 
In August, 1843, Colonel (afterwards Sir) William Sleeman, then 
Assistant Agent to the Governor-General, had been criticised in 
the Delhi Gazette for his management of the Bundelkhund and 
Saugor territories. In a letter to die Bombay Times Colonel 
Sleeman refuted the charges made against him and supported his 
case by attadiing translations of the official documents which he 
had sent to Lord Ellenborough. 

The Bombay Times publish^ both the letter and the enclosures 
and Lord Ellenborough was most aimoyed that his own orders 
had been the subject of publicity. Accordingly, he passed the 
following order. 

No. 150. Fort William, 

Foreign Department, 

30th August, 1843. 

Some misconception appearu^ to exist with respect to die 
power which Officers of both Services have over the documents 
and papers which come into their possession offidally, the 
Governor-General in Council deems it expedient to notify that 
such documents and papers are in no case to be made public or 
communicated to inffividuals without the previous consent of 
Government to which alone they belong. 

The Officer in possession of such documents and papers can 
only Intimately use them for the furtherance of the Public 
Semce in the discharge of his official duty; and it is to be under- 
stood that the same Rule which applies to documents and papers 
applies to information of which CMcers may become possessed 
officially. 

By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in 
CoundL 

J. Thomason, 

Secretary to the Government of India.^ 
The effect of this order was to deprive Government measures 
^ The Letters cf IndophOus (Sir Charies Trevelyan), p. 43. 
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of any audioritative defenders, a result which Sir Charles 
Trevdyanj wh%; had frequently written to the press under the pen 
name of “Indophilus,” tiiought unfortunate. In his view 

“Freedom of the press in British India is ineoiUMe. We could 
not hold the country with advantage either to ourselves or to the 
natives, even if we could hold it at all, unless Bnglishnien not in 
the service of the Government went thither in considerable 
numbers to trade and exercise their professions; and Englishme n 
are not disposed to embark their fortunes in a country in which 
they are debarred &om the &ee expression of their opinions. 
They can bear the suspension of their Parliamentary privil^es, 
but the freedom of discussion throt^ the press is as necessary to 
them as the air they breathe. It is a habit which they cannot 
cast off, and it is felt by them to be a practical security against 
abuse, and a practical means of inf uenciag public measures which 
goes a great way towards supplying die place even of a fiee 
Parliament. . . . 

The fteedom of the press in British India is also, on the whol^ 
UgWy heneficid. Ih the absence of a Representative Assembly, 
for which Lidia is at present totally unfit, there is no otha: medium 
through which abuses can be brou^t to li^t and the sense of the 
commmiity be taken on matters of general interest There cannot 
be a greater evil than that public officers should be exempted &om 
die control of public opinion. In Lord William Bentin^s, Lord 
Metcalfe’s, and Lord Auckland’s time the press was held in whole- 
some respect by the public functionaries, even at the most remote 
stations, and it acted as a sort of moral preventive poli^ furnishing 
in a ffih d^ee, in refeence to the whole govaning body, an 
answer to & question “Qtds custodiet ipsos custod^?” . . 

According to J. H. Stocquder, Lord Ellenborough was 
actually “unfiiendly” to the press. “We^ the editors, had been 
accustomed to receive from his predecessor an outline judiciously 
prepared by his secretary. Air. John Colvin) of die intdligence 
which arrived almost daily in Calcutta from the vidnity of 
A%hanistan. Lord Ellenborough stopped this useful supply for 
no conceivable reason. I called at Government Houses anid, in an 
interview vouchsafed by the autocrat, remonstrated widi him on 
what was at least a piece of bad policy. He admitted the weight of 
the arguments advanced, and ^ected Captain Henry Durand, 
his secretary, afterwards the distinguished and much lamented 
lieutenant-govemor of the Punjab, to continue the supply of die 
requime budgtt of news. In a we^ or two, Lord E. capriciously 
^ The Letters ef IndopMbis (Sic Charies Ttevdyan), pp. 44-5. 
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revoked tke order, and of course the public were left entirdy in 
the dark as to the fete of their captive friends, or the intended 
policy of retribution. Falsdioods naturally found their way into 
the public papers, and no means were now left of contradicting 
rumours or refuting calumnies.”^ 

Since Stocquder left India about the same time as Lord 
EUmborough, the following comments may be quoted: “I found 
that (the press) of Western India in 1823 in a cMdish condition, 
that of Bengal essentially weakened by commercial feilures and 
gubematorid persecution. I remained long enough, with the 
exception of two brief visits to England, to see it readi a healthy 
maturity, and to become, literally, the organ of public sentiment, 
and a useful auxiliary of the government.”* 

Still, the “old Tories” were active in their hostility towards 
the expansion of liberal ideas, whether it was amongst Indians or 
in the r^s of their own servants. Both the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons were accustomed to such sentiments as 
those of the Duke of Wdlmgton. Addressing his fellow Peers 
on March 9, 1843, he declared: 

“The state of thing s in that corntry (India) is one of much 
greater difficulty than when I was there, because there is now 
established in hudia what is called a free press, but which I should 
make free to call a most licentious press; and by refenixg to these 
papers your Lordships will see that the mischievous influence 
of that press is repeatedly complained of. For my own part I 
must own I do not see how the operations of war can be carried 
on in a sadsfectory manner in India, with such a press constantly 
exercising its influence, and connected through its correspondents 
with every cantonment of the army.” 

After a brief period when William Wilberforce Bird officiated. 
Lord Hardinge (Lord EUenborou^’s brother-in-law) became 
Governor-General. He was primanly a soldier and no events 
, affecting the status of the press took place during his term of 
office. 

^rd Hardinge was followed, in 1848, by the yotmg and 
brilliant Lord Dalhousie who described himself as “a curious 
compomd of the radical and the despot.” During his term of office 
discussions were revived r^;arding the establishment of a Govern- 
ment new^per. In 1849, when the Governor-General was 
pursuing his annexation policy, the desirability of official news- 

^ Memoirs (ff a Journalist, p- 122. * ibid., p. 125. 
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paper support was canvassed. But thougji Lord DaBiousie mi ght 
have considered such a scheme, it never took a tangible form. 

On November 15, 1851, the Rost Goftar was published in 
Bombay as a fortnightly newspaper. Its editor was Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who afterwards became the first Indian Member of 
Parliamentj and its financial supporter Kharshedji Gama. The 
following year Mr. Dadabhai l^vasji founded the Akfibar-e- 
Soudagar as a Gujerati tri-weekly. 

In 1853 when the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
was eaquiring into the operation of the India Acts, Dr. George 
Buist, Ihe editor of the Bombay Times who was then on leave in 
England, presented a petition to die Committee in coimection 
wi^ the Indian Press. Various witnesses had made statements 
r^arding the condition of the press to the effect that it was 
“hostile to Government, and continually engaged in impugning 
and slandering its proceedings.” Dr. Buisfs petition strongly 
urged that such witnesses should not be credited but that die 
Committee should summon such persons ftom India, or those at 
present in England, who had been connected with the Indian 
Press.^ 

Buckingham had also taken the opportunity of the appointment 
of the Select Committee to again place his proposals brfore Parlia- 
ment. He advocated the abolition of the Court of Directors and 
the proclamation in India of the sovereignty of Queen Victoria 
who, he urged, shotild appoint a Viceroy to act as her repre- 
sentative. The dual responsibility in London, of the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors, would thereby cease and the 
sole responsibility for the Indian Government should be placed 
in the hsmds of a Secretary of State for India. Buckingham further 
suggested that there should be an elected Indian L^;islature 
composed of ten English and ten Indian members and the English 
constituency should also send representatives to the House of 
Commons. Instead of the system of nomination, he proposed that 
entrance to the Indian Civil Service should be by open 
examination.^ These proposals fdl on deaf ears. What argument 
failed to achieve, was to materialise as a result of unforeseen 
circumstances a few years later. 

The Company’s Char ter was renewed in 1853 but ihe forces of 

^ See Petition complaining of the Evidence ^ven before the Select Committee 
of this House on the Government of India Territories on ike siibject of Newspapers 
in India, of Dr. George 

* See Plan far the Future Government of India, by James Silk Buc kingh a m 
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progress were now in the ascendant and an important kndmarir 
in the educational outlook was Sir Charles Wood’s £unous 
Dispatch of 1854. This laid stress on the importance of p rimar y 
education, the establishment of Committees of Public Instruction 
in all the Provinces, and outlined a scheme for the foundmg of 
universities in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Private educational 
institutions were also to be encouraged by a policy of grants-in-aid. 

In 1856 Lord Canning became Governor-General. With the 
diSiision of knowledge, expansion of commerce, and increasing 
awareness on the part of lie people of the necessity of political 
and sodal r^onns, an ind^aident liberal observer must ^ve fdt 
that the counu^ was entering into an era of progressive enligbtm- 
ment But this was not to be. An event took place which was to 
doud the relationship between Indians and their alien governors 
for many decades to come. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1830 Semaphoric system of communicatioti used in Calmm 
1840 Carriages introduced into India; telegraph used in En^bnd. 
1851 Tdegr^h line used in Calcutta. 

1857 Indian Mutiny; 274 miles of railway line opened. 

i860 Completion of submarine Td^ph Line between TtiHia and 
England. 

1865 Completion of land Tdegraph Line between India and 

1869 Opening of Suez Canal. 

1870 Rival Tel^raph company in operation. 



CHAPTER TEN 


A CONTRACTING WORLD 

From questions of policy let us now turn to the technical advances 
which were to m^e so vast a diange in newspaper methods. 
Rapidity of communication being so obviously an important fector 
in the distribution of news, tihe development of postal and 
telegraphic facilities marks an important advance in the history 
of the press. 

In the ei^teenth century, as we have already seen, the Hon’ble 
Company’s ships took from three to eighteen months to make the 
voyage, round the Cape, to India. Private letters or packages 
transmitted by the Company’s ships were charged as follows: 

“Every private letter or package which weig^ more than two 
ounces to be taxed with the payment of four sicca rupees; every 
one exceeding three ounces, nine sicca rupees; exceeding four 
ounces, sixteen rupees; and so on.” 

, When it is recalled that a sicca rupee was valued at two shillings 
and sixpence, it will be realised that the cost of news despatches 
was by no means light. These rates were in force in 1793. 

We now come to the internal postal anangements. Lord Clive 
had, in 1766, introduced a postal system but this was mainly used 
for ofBcik despatches. It was not until the administration of 
Warren Hastings that the postal service was made available to the 
public. An organisation was set up in 1774, but it was not in any 
sense a general service and was only maintained between the large 
cities by means of couriers. The postal services in the districts 
were the responsibility of the laige land holdas. 

The Calcutta Gazette of May 2i, 1795, contains this 
advertisement: 

“For the use of public offices rbis day is published price eight 
rupees— a Map of the Post Roads throii^ Bengal, Behai, Oi^ 
Oude, Allahabad, Agra and Delhi; with the rates of postal from 
Calcutta. Compiled ftota. the most correct Surveys, and the 
latest Post Office R^plations by A. Upjohn. . . .” 

An Act of 1837 established a public postal service in India and 
a further Att twoity years later introduced postage stamps for the 
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first tuna, as wdl as a imifonn rate of payment irrespective of 
distance. This latter measure was a consequence of the adoption 
in England, in 1839, of Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme of a penny 
postage on aU letters. 

Betweai 1840 and 1850 carriages, drawn by horses or bullocte, • 
were brought into use. Up till th^ timej, as has already been 
mentioned, despatches were carried by couriers and travdlers had 
to rely on the use of palankeens or palankeen carriages drawn by 
coolies. By 1845 three e^erimentd lines of railways had been 
sanctioned by tbe East Indha Company and twdve years later 274 
miles of railway line had been opoied. Shordy afterwards 
contracts were entered into for the construction of 5,000 miles of 
line which were to link the principal dries of India. 

From 1830 till 1855 the mercantile community of Calcutta had 
contributed towards the cost of maintenance of a system of 
setnaphoric communication which had been constructed by the 
Govraimait for the service of the capital. This system has thus 
been described: 

“The mode of workmg them (semaphoiic towers) was by s^nals, 
such as those used on ^ railway lines, but much more dumsy. 
In f ogey weather the semaphores were useless, as the sign^ 
could not be perceived; at ni^ts also, the happy signallers of diose 
days were permitted to enjoy their night’s slumbers undisturbed, 
as the s^pials woe not illuminated and hmce could not be seen. 
This system of td^;raphy continued in operation till the intro- 
duction of the present decttic td^raph.”^ 

In Europe, Morse had constructed a telegraph transmission 
instrument in 1835 and Stenheil completed another in 1837. 
Three years later “A miniature line of l^d td^raph, set up on 
the four miles of Blackwall railway in 1840, however limited its 
(^>erationa was so successful thal^ in 1845, roadside wires had lost 
their novdty in England; and wMe speculations in the American 
press foreshadowed the great event of the A tlanti c cabl^ a 
proposal was actually submitted in the course of that year to the 
Bti^ Prime Minister of the day, for a joint land and sea td^r^h 
of more than one thousand times the extent of the Bladw^ 
e:q)eriment. By such mixed td^raph, communication was to 
be established with India, rm France Sardinia, Malta and 
Alexandria.”^ 

* The Good Old Dajs of Honorable John Cotr^at^, by W. H. Catey, VoL II, 
p. 165. 

* Tdtgrafk and Traed, by Cokmd Sic Ecede t kk J(^ Gcddsmkl, CB., 
K.C.S.I. P- 
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By 1851 a tel^raph connection had been established between 
London and Paris and in the same year Dr. W. O’Shaughnessy 
(later Sir William), then a professor of chemistry in the ^cutta 
Medical Collie, constructed a telegraph line between Calcutta 
and Diamond Harbour. As a result of this success, the Board of 
Directors of the East I nd i a Company gave permission for the 
construction of telegraph lines from Cdcutta to Bombay via Agra 
and from Agra to Peshawar and from Bombay to Madb^. 
Dr. O’Shau^messy was appointed Superintendait of Indian 
Tdegraphs and the lines were opened for general trafB.c in 1855. 
In this great work the scientist was assisted by Lieutenant Patri(± 
Stewart (later Colonel) an exceedingly able young officer of the 
Bengal Eng ineers. The story of this brilliant engineer is told by 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid in the work to which reference has 
already been made.i 

Two years later the Indian Mutiny broke out. Wide use was 
made of the td^raph system by the military authorities and copies 
of original td^rams may be seen in many museums in northern 
India. Thus wrote the Correspondent of the Times: 

“Never since its discovery has the dectric tdegiaph played so 
important and daring a role as it now does in India. Without it 
the Commander-in-Chief wotdd lose the effect of half his force. 
It has served him better than his right arm. By it he is enabled 
to direct the march of his battalions, ffie movements of his artiUezy 
and cavalry, to receive news of their successes, to survey, as it 
were, at any one time the whole position of his army and of its 
auxiliaries, to communicate with lie Govemor-Gene^ and with 
his subordinate generals, to sift the troth from the frlsehood of 
native information, to learn what posts are likdy to be threatened, 
where the enemy are in for^ n> spare his staff his messengers, 
and yet to send messages with dearness and despatch. So much for 
its importance. As to the dating action of the tdegraph, which 
induct of course those who direct il^ I need only oreetve that 
in this war, for the first tim^ a tdegiaph wire has been carried 
along under fixe and through the midk of a hostile country. Pari 
passu, fixim post to post it has moved on with our artillery, and 
scarcdy has tibe Conunander-in-Chief established his head- 
quarters at any spot where he intended to stay for a few days 
when the post and the wire were established a^. The tdegiaph 
was brou^t into communication with the Govemor-Genaral at 
AUahabad, with Outram at the Alam-bagh, with Calcutta, Madias, 
Bcanbay, and the most lemote districts over which the system is 

‘ibid., pp. 9-59. 
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distributed It is mainly to the zeal, energy and abiKty of a young 
officer of the Bengal Engineers, Lieut e nant Patrick Stewart, that 
these advantages are due. He is assisted, it is true, by a few men, 
but he it is who devises and superintends the execution and the 
extension of the line &om place to place. At one time his men are 
chased for miles by the enemy’s cavalry— at another time they are 
attacked by the Sowars, and they and the wires are cut to pieces— 
agam, their electric batteries are smashed by the fire of a gun, or 
their cart knocked to pieces by a round shot; but still they work on, 
creep over arid plains, across watercourses, span rivers and pierce 
jungles, till one after another the rude poles raise aloft their slender 
burden, and the quick needle vibrates with its silent tongue amid 
the thunder of the artillery. While Sir C. Campbell was at Cawn- 
pore he could learn ftom Sir James Outram the results of an 
attack before the enemy had disappeared from the field. As he 
advanced towards Lucknow, the line was carried with or soon 
after him; a tent was pitched near his, a hole was dug in the ground 
and filled with water, and down dropped the wire from the pole 
stuck up in haste, dived into the water otter-like, the simple magnet 
was arranged, the battery set in play, and at once the steel moved 
responsive to every tou^. Owing to the extreme dryness of the 
atmosphere and the power of the sun, which at this season bakes 
the earth Uke a brick, the insulation of the current is nearly 
complete. The wire is thick, and is not protected by non-con- 
ductive coatings of any kind; it is twisted round the top of a rude 
pole, fifteen or sixteen feet high, and, under ordinary states of the 
atmosphere, it is found to answer perfectly. We had not been 
very long in the Dilfcusha ere we saw, in dim perspective the line 
of posts advancing towards us, and soon the wire was slipped into 
one of the drawing-room windows, and now it is at full wori^ 
surrounded by all the shattered splendour of the palace, inquiring 
after the Ghoorkas, asking for more of something or other, 
exchanging ideas l^tween Sir Colin and Lord Canning, or 
flurrying sdong a newspaper message to yourself, amid the whistle 
of the bullet, die roar of the round shot, and aH the feverish scenes 
of war 

The Indian Mutiny and the war in Persia provided a strong 
stimulus for the establishment of td^raphic connection between 
India and Britain, for the authorities in London were keenly 
aware of the desirability and necessity of quicker means of 
cx)mmimication. 

This is not the place to tdl of the many tedious n^otiations — 
some of them commercial and some diplomatic — ^whi^ led up 19 

^ See Afy Diary in Indian by W. H. RussdL 
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the' enterprise. The story is to be found in the works of Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid and Mr. J. C. Parkinson’s The Ocean 
Tel^aph to India. The “ Correspondence respecting the 
Estabhshment of Telegraphic Communications in the Mediter- 
ranean and with India” also covers the details of the n^otiations. 

Political and commercial cirdes were much interested in the 
possibilities of the new service. In a Government Gazette 
Extraordinary, dated April 20, i860, we read: 

The Viceroy and Governor-General of India has had the 
honour to receive from Her Majesty The Queen, ihe following 
most gracious message: 

“The Queen congratulates the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India on the completion of the Telegraph line which connects 
the Indian Empire with England. 

The Queen has much pleasure in sending by this new mode 
of communication Her greetings to Her Native Allies, and to the 
Princes and people of Lidia. 

The Queen trusts that this rapid communication will under 
Providence be the means of increasing the prosperity of aU 
classes of Her subjects both in England and India.” 

Although there continue to be interruptions to the complete 
efficiency of the Submarine Telegraph, His Excellency deems it 
right that Her Majesty’s most gracious message be made known 
to dl in India. 

By order of His Excdlency the Viceroy and 
Govonor General of India, 

Cecil Beadon, 

Secy, to Government of India. 

The first td^taph line was actually completed — ^with an 
exchange of td^iams between England and Bombay — on January 
27, 1865. Many were the technical and diplomatic difficulties, 
however, which r emaine d to be solved before the line could be 
pronounced successful. The line traversed Ottoman territories 
where the standard of efficiency was bdow that demanded by a 
public service. 

For some five years the Indo-European Tdegraph Department 
enjo3red a monopoly of traffic between Europe and the East and 
its earnings during the period amounted to approximatdy £92,000 
pec anrmm while its espenditure amounted to some £87^000. 
Thus, tBhre was a mar gin of profit on the undertaking. In Aiarch, 
1870, a rival company, the E^em Td^raph Company, b^an to 
pperate and the traffic was shared between the two concerns. 
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From the inception of the service to the aid of 1868 the tariff 
was £5 for a message of twenty words. In 1869 the charge was 
reduc^ to £2 17s. od., partly because the public complained of 
the heavy rate and parfy because the representatives at the 
International Tdegraph Conference held in Vienna in 1868 
thought that the rates beyond Einrope should be made less costly. 

Shortly afterwards a third company, the Red Sea linci was 
in the market. While the amount of traffic increased, it had to be 
divided between the three concerns and the rates b^an to fluctuate 
in accordance with the new conditions. The expensive rates, and 
the system of a TniniTnnm of twenty words for each message led 
to the establishment of “packers” and codifying. Single words 
would represent whole sentences and the “packers” would collect, 
let us say, four separate messages and combine them into a single 
td^ram of twenty words. As a result of this devdopment, ten- 
word messages at half the prevailing rates were introduced. 
Subsequently, a simple word tariff was established. 

Accustomed as we are to-day to the high-speed transmission of 
cable and radio messages, the time taken by the earliest cables 
seems almost fantastic. In 1865, when the service b^an, the 
average speed of the td^raph working over the Turkey route was 
6 days, 8 hrs. 44 mins. Cables sent via Russia and Persia during 
the same year took an average of 17 days, 5 hrs. 5 mins. The 
Russian route was hardly organised for systematic working, how- 
ever, and few messages were transmitted by this service. 

By 1873 improved technique and more ^ective international 
co-operation resulted in the average speed via Turkey being 
reduced to 19 hrs. 12 mins., while via Russia and Persia messages 
were transmitted at an average speed of 3 hrs. 9 mins. 

The extent to which the press avail^ itself of these qew 
Polities was limited on account of the high cost But as soon as the 
strat^c importance of the cable was fully realised, stq>s were 
taken to extend the system throu^out the British Empire. The 
plans adopted were so devised that it was predicted that “by the 
end of 1874 England will be supplied with news not twdve hours 
old from every part of the civilised globe.” 

In the meantime yet another advance had been made in the 
history of communications. This was the opening of the Sua 
Canal in 1869.^ As a result^ not only was ^ voyage to India 

^ See Observations on die Practicality and UtUity of Opemng a Conmumcadon 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean by Aithur Anderson (1843) for 
interesting account of prpject 
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shortened, but regular sailings were undertaken within a 
guaranteed time. 

A further mechanical invention which was to facilitate the 
distribution of news was the printing press operated by steam 
power. It is common knowledge that the London Times (the issue 
of November 29, 1814) was the first newspaper to be printed by 
steam power. In the beginning it was only possible to print on 
one side of the sheet but later a machine was invented to print 
upon both sides. The small circulations of Tndia-n newspapers did 
not necessitate the use of elaborate printing presses, while the 
newspapers in Indian languages were either composed by 
hand, or written by calUgraphists and printed by the lithographic 
method. Until the Statesman imported the first rotary marhinR 
into India, flat bed printing machines costing a few hundred 
potmds and fed by hand with single sheets were adequate for 
Indian circulations. 

Europe and America, however, were going through a period 
when Ae ever-increasing circulation of daily newspapers was 
acting as a stimulus to mechanical invention. The result was the 
evolution of the revolving or rotary printing press. Side by side 
with the development of printing presses, a process of mechanical 
type-setting was also evolved. It was first used in the United States. 
Similarly, the invention of papermaking machinery was of 
immense value to the newspaper world. 

The close of the nineteendi century saw many inventions, the 
effects of which were to annihilate space and time; the development 
of roads, the electric telegraph, the submarine cable, fhe opening 
of the Suez Canal, type-setting and printing machinery and 
cheaper news-print. The days when news from Eturope took 
nine months or more to reach readers in India had receded into 
history. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE MUTINY AND AFTER 

In May, 1857, the Indian Mutiny— or War of Independence, as 
some historians prefer to call it— broke out at Meerut. With the 
origins and development of the insurrection we are not concerned 
but in its consequences, both constitutional and social, we are 
directly interested 

While the rebdlion was still in progress, and there were 
cngagemaits in Agra, Oudh, and a large part of Central India, the 
press was teeming with statements of a highly provocative nature; 
inflammatory incitements to revenge appeared in both the editorial 
and correspondence columns of the Anglo-Indian newspapers. 
Writing on the subject some six years later, gur George Trevdyan 
sa3^:‘ 

“The tone of the press was horrible. Never did the ay for blood 
swell so loud as among these Christians and Englishmen in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The pages of dose brutal and 
grotesque journals published by Heb^ and Marat duiug the 
agony of the French revolution, contained nothing that was not 
matdhed and surpassed in the files of some Cdcutta papers. 
Because the pampered Bengal sepoys had behaved like double- 
dyed rascals, therefore every Hindoo and Mussulman was a rebd, 
a traitor, a murderer; therefore, we were to pray that all the 
population of India were to have one neck, and that all the hemp 
in India might be twisted into one rope. It would be wearisome 
to quote specimens of the style of that day. Every column teemed 
with invectives which at the time seemed coarse and tedious, but 
which we must now pronounce to be wicked and blasphemous. 
For what could be more audacious than to assert that Itevidoice 
had granted us a right to destroy a nation in our wrath?— to sl^, 
and bum, and plunder, not in the cause of order and dvilization, 
but in the name of our insatiable vengeance, and our imperM 
displeasure? The wise ruler, whose conqnehensive and im]^ntial 
judgoaent preserved him fiom the contagion of that fiital henzy, 
was assail with a storm of obloquy for which we should in vam 
sed: precedent in history. To read the newqwpers of that day, 
you would believe that Lord Canning vTas at the bottom of tte 
whole mutiny; that upon his head was the guilt of the horrors 
cf CawnpCMce and Allahabad; that it was he wte had passed round 

‘ Tke Cdmpet&iem Wallah (1S64) pp. 299-300. See also pp. 437-44r. 
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the chupatties and the lotahs, and spread the report that the Russ 
was marching down from the north to drive the English into the 
sea. After aU, the crime charged against him was, not that he had 
hindered the butchery, but that his heart was not in ihe work. 
No one had the face to say, or, at any rate, no one had the weakness 
to believe, that Lord Canning had pardoned any considerable 
number of condemned rebels. His crying sin was that he took 
little or no pleasure in the extermination of the people whom he 
had been commissioned by his Sovereign to govern and protect.” 

A scrutiny of the Anglo-Indian newspapers of the period shows 
that this general account in no vray ^aggerates the deplorable 
tone of the anti-Indian press. The Indian Press was likewise 
demoralised by the violent passions which had been let loose, and 
printed and manuscript incitements to rebdlion were widely 
read. A state of afhirs ousted which, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment^ could not be allowed to continue and, on June 13, 1857, a 
new Act to r^;ulate the establishment of printing presses and to 
restrain in certain cases the circulation of printed books and papers 
was promulgated. This measure became known as the “Gagging 
Act.” 

Exercising his prerogative. Lord Canning presided over and 
addressed the Legislative Council on the new measure. First of 
all he referred to the calamitous results of the insurrection and 
declared: 

“I doubt whether it is fully understood or known to what an 
audadous extent sedition has been poured into the hearts of the 
native population of India within Ae last few wedks under the 
guise of intelligence supplied to them by the native newspapers. 
It has been done sedulously, deverly, artfully. Facts have been 
grossly misrepresented — so grossly, that, with educated and 
informed minds, the very extravagance of the misrepresentation 
most compel discredit. But to native readers of all classes scattered 
through the country, imperfectly acquainted with the proceedings 
of the Government, and not wdl instructed as to what is passing 
even immediately around them, these misrqiresentations come 
uncontradicted and are readily credited. 

In addition to pervasion of frets, there are constant vilifications 
of the Government, false assertions of its purposes and unceasing 
attempts to sow discontent and hatred between it and its 
subjects. ... 

The remarks which I have t^en occasion to make wMi reference 
to the Native Press, I do not direct to the European Press. But I 
see no solid ground upon which a ]ii£ can be drawn markup 
ooe,fimn the other when the question is to prevent matter 
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calculated to work mischief at a crisis like this. For whilst I am 
glad to give credit to the conductors of the European Press for the 
loyalty and intelligence which mark their labours^ I am bound by 
sincerity to say that I have seen passages in some of the papers 
under their management, which, though perfectly innocuous so far 
as European readers are concerned, may, in times like the present, 
be turned to the most mischievous purposes in the hands of people 
capable of dressing them up for the native ear- 1 am glad to admit 
that the Bill is not especially levelled at the European Press; but 
I do not see any reason, nor do I consider it possible in justice 
to draw a line of demarcation between European and Native 
Publications. The Bill accordingly applies to every kind of 
publication whatever the language in which it may be printed, 
or the nature of the persons who are responsible for what is put 
forth in it. 

I cannot conceal firom the Council that I have proposed this 
measure with extreme reluctance. It is one which no bred in 
the atmosphere of English public life can propose to those who are 
vested wi& the high authority of legislating for En glish dominions 
without some feelings of compunction and hesitation. But there 
are times in the existence of every State in which something of the 
liberties and rijghts which it jealously cherishes and scrupulously 
guards in ordinary seasons, must be sacrificed for the public 
welfare. Such is the state of India at this moment. Such a time has 
come upon us. The liberty of the Press is no exception-”^ 

In the nieantime Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, 
was also considering the situation. 

"A free press,” he wrot^ “seems to be the natural concomitant 
of free institutions. It is on the other hand from its very nature 
an t agonistic to despotic rule, and above all, to foreign domination. 
As Sir Thomas Munro tersdy expresses it, “a free Press, and the 
dominion of strangers, are things which are quite incompatible, 
and which cannot long exist together.” Our Government in this 
country can never be a popular Government in any sense of the 
term. It must be a despotism, tempered by wise and just laws 
impartially administered, tempered also by the education and 
feedings of its rulers, and by their responsibility to P arliame nt 
and to the British nation ... No one who knows the coimtry 
will be wild enough to assert that the p)eople are fit for repre- 
sentative institutions and self-government ... If then a despotic 
form of Government is, inde^ the only one suitable to the state 
of the country as well as the only one p<^sible for us, it follows 
that if the unrestricted liberty of the Press is incompatible with this 

^ History cf the Law ef Sedmotty by M. Donogji, pp.i83-4. 
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form of Government, and with the continuance of our rule in this 
country, that it must be curtailed; the restrictions need not be 
many; but systematic abuse of the Government and misrepre- 
sentation of its fects, and all attempts to create ill feeling between 
the different classes of the community, and especially between the 
European oflSlcers and the native sol^ery, must be prevented.” 

Lord Elphinstone concludes: 

"‘Since I began this Minute, I have learnt that the Governor- 
General has introduced a Bill for regulating the Press, both Native 
and European, which has been passed by die Legislative Q>uncil, 
I have no doubt that this Act wiil meet the requirements of the case, 
and I only record my sentiments upon this subject, because I 
hardly think that at this moment, when the Governor-General 
has boldly taken upon himself to pass a measure which must be 
unpopular at home, and which will be impalatable to many in this 
country, it would be honest to conceal them.”^ 

The Act, which was operative for one year, was as follows: 

Act No. XV of 1857. 

An Act to regulate the establishment of printing presses and to 
restrain in certain cases the drculation of printed books and 
papers. 


Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the keeping or using of 
printing presses, types or other materials for printing in any part 
of the territories in the possession or under the Government of the 
East India Company, except with the previous sanction and 
license of Government, and under suitable provisions to guard 
against abuse; and whereas it may be deemed proper to prohibit 
the circulation, within the said territories, of newspapers, books or 
other printed papers of a particular description: It is enaaed as 
follows: 

I. No person shall keep any print^ press or types, or other 
materials or articles for printing, without having obtained the 
previous sanction and license for that purpose of the Governor- 
General of India in Council, or of the Ex^tive Government of 
the Residency in which such printing press, types or other 
materials or articles for printing are intended to be kept or used, 
or of such other person or persons as the Governor-General of 
India in Counch may authorise to grant such sanction or 
license; and any person who shall keep or use any printing press, 
or types, or other materials or articles for printing without living 

^ Minute dated June 24, 1857. 
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obtained such license shall be liable^ on conviction before a 
magistrate, to a fine not exceeding five thousand rupees, or to 
imprisonment not exceeding two years or both. 

II. If any person shall keep or use any printing press, or 
types, or olber materials or articles for printing, without such 
sanction or license as aforesaid, any magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction the same may be found, may seize the same, or 
cause them to be seized, together with any books or printed 
papers found on the premises; and shall dispose of the same as 
the Govemor-Gener^ of India in Council, or the Executive 
Government of any Presidency, or such other person as the 
Governor-General in Council shkll authorise in that behalf may 
direct, and it shall be lawful for any magistrate to issue a seardh 
warrant for the entry and search of any house, building or other 
place, in which he may have reason to believe that any such 
unlicensed printing press, types or other materials or articles 
for printing are kept or used. 

III. Whenever any person or persons shall be desirous of 
keeping or using any printing press, or types, or other materials 
or articles for printing, he or tihey shall apply by writing to the 
magistrate within whose jurisdiction he proposes to keep or 
use such press or other such materials or articles as aforesaid^ 
or to such other persons as the Governor-General in Council 
shall authorise in that behalf, may appoint for the purpose. 
The application shall specify the name, profession, and plac^ 
of abode of the proprietor or proprietors of such printing press, 
types, or other materials or articles for printing, and of the 
person or persons who is or are intended to use the same, and 
the place where such printing press, types or other materials 
or articles for printing are intended to be used, and such 
application shall be verified by the oath, affirmation or solenm 
declaration of the proprietors and persons intending to keep or 
use such prin ting press, types, or other materials or articles for 
printing, or such of them as the magistrate or other person to 
whom the applic:ation shall be made shall direct, and any person 
to whom the application shall be made shall direct, and any 
person wilfully making a felse oath, affirroation or declaration, 
shall be deemed guilty of perjury- 

IV. The magistrate shall forward a copy of such application 
to the Governor-General in Council, or to the Executive Govern- 
ment erf the Presidency, or to such other person as may be 
authorised to grant the license; and the said Governor-General 
in Council, or such Executive Government, or other penwn as 
aforesaid, may at his or their discretion, grant such license 
subject to such conditions (if any) as he or tiiey may think fit, 
and may also at any time revoke the same. 
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V. If any person or persons shall keep or nse, or cause or 
allow to be kept or used^ any such printing press, types or other 
materials or articles for printing contrary to the conditions 
upon which the license may have been granted or after notice 
of the revocation of such license shall have been given to, or 
left for, him or them at the place at which the printing press 
shall have been established, he or they shall be subject to the 
same penalties as if no such license had been g^ted; and such 
printing press, types, and other materials or articles for printing 
may be seized and disposed of in the manner prescribed in 
Section II of this Act. 

VI. All books and other papers printed at a press licensed 
under this Act shall have printed legibly thereon the name of the 
printer and of the publisher, and the place of the printing 
and publication thereof; and a copy of every such book or printed 
paper shall be immedktely forwarded to the magistrate or to 
such other person as the Government or other persons granting 
the license may direct; and every person who shall print or 
publish any book or paper otherwise than in conformity with 
this provision, or who shall neglect to forward a copy of such 
book or paper in the manner hereinbefore directed, unless 
specially exempted therefrom by the Governor-General in 
Council, or other person gifting the license, shall be liable 
on conviction, before a magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand rupees, and in default of payment to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six calendar months. 

VII. The Governor-General of India in Council, or the 
Executive Government of any Presidency may, by order to 
be published in the Government Gazette^ prohibit the publica- 
tion or circulation, within the said territories, or the territories 
subject to the said Government, or within any particular part 
of the said territories, of any particular newspaper, book, or 
other printed paper, or any newspaper of any particular 
description, whether printed within the said territories or not; 
and whoever, after such prohibition, shah, knowingly import, 
publish or drcxilate, or cause to be imported, published or 
circulated any such book or paper, shall be liable for every 
such offence, on conviction brfore a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding five thousand rupees, or to imprisonment not exceed- 
ing two years or to both; and every such book or paper shall 
be seized and forfeited. 

VIII. The word ‘‘printing’* shall include lithographing. 
The word “ma^trate” shall include a person exercising the 
powers of a magi^txate, and also a Justice of the Peace; and every 
person hereby maSe punishable by a Justice of the Peace may be 
punishable upon summary conviction. 
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IX. Nothing in this Act shall exempt any person from 
complying widi the provisions of Act XI of 1835. 

X. No persons shall be prosecuted for any offence against 
the provision of this Act^ within fourteen days after the passing 
of the Actj without an order of the Governor-General in Council, 
or the Esicutive Government of the Presidency in which die 
offence shall be committed, or the person authorised under the 
provisions of this Act to g^t licenses. 

XI. This Aa shall continue in force for one year. 

The conditions under which licenses were to be granted, and 
by whom, are contained in the following Notification: 

Fort William, 

Home Department^ 

i8th June, 1857. 

With reference to the provisions of Act No. XV of 1857, it is 
hereby notified that appfication for licenses to keep or use any 
printing press, or types, or other materials or articles for printing 
within the town of Calcutta, are to be made to the Commissioner 
of Police. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal is authorised to grant 
licenses under the said Act, and to appoint any person or pmisons 
to receive applications for such licenses in any part of the lower 
provinces of the Presidency of Bengal except the town of Calcutta. 

The Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces is 
authorised to grant licenses imder the said Act, and to appoint 
any person or persons to receive such applications in any part of 
the North-Western provinces of the Presidency of Bengal. 

The Governor of the Straits Settlements, the Chirf Com- 
missioners of the Punjab and Oude, and the Commissioners of 
Mysore, Coorg, Nagpore, Pegu and the Tenasserim and Martaban 
provinces, are authorised severally to appoint any person or 
persons to receive such applications within he provinces, districts 
and setdements under thm control. 

The conditions upon whidi licenses to keep or use any printing 
press or types, or other materials or artides for printing will 
ordinarily be granted, are as follows: 

I. That no book, newspaper, parnphlet^ or other work printed 
at such press, or with such materi^ or artides, shall contain 
any observations or statements impugning the motives or designs 
of the British Government, either in England or India, or in 
any way tending to bring the said Government into hatred and 
contempt, to exdte disaffection or unlawful resistance to its 
orders, or to weaken its lawful authority, or the lawful authority 
of its dvil or military servants. 
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2. Tliat ao such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work, 
shall contain observations having a tendency to weaken the 
friendship towards the British Government of native princes, 
chiefs, or states, in dependence upon or alliance with it. 

The above conditions apply equally to original matter, and 
to matter copied from other publications. 

A copy of every book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work 
published in the town of Calcutta, is to be immediately forwarded 
to the Commissioner of Police. 

By order of the R^ht Hon. the Governor-General in CoundL 

Cedi Beadon, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

It will be noted that this Act re-enacted, with slight modifica- 
tions, the provisions of the Adam R^uladons of 1823, for the 
whole of India. In addition, the provisions of the Metcalfe Statute 
were also retained. Therefore, the new Act restored the system of 
licenses in addition to the existing r^istration procedure. 

Under tine toms of this Act, the Bengal Hurkaru was suspended 
from the 19th to tihe 24th September and a fresh license was only 
granted when the offending editor (Sidney Laman Blanchard, 
who was later to practice lus profession in Allahabad, London, 
Bombay and Lahore) tendered his resignation. A number of 
Indian editors were prosecuted for publis hing airtides deemed 
seditious and they were committed for trial; notably the printers 
and publishers of Doorbeen, Sultan-ul-Akhbar and Simachar 
Soodhdburshm. The manuscript press, which was more inflam- 
matory and more widely distributed, was not accessible to the 
authorities, though the Press Act did have a restrictive effect. 

Mention should be made of the part played by the Friend of 
India and the Bombay Times during these tragic days. On June 25, 
1857, Hen^ Mead, the editor of the former jotunal, published an 
artid^ entitled “The Centaiary of Plassey”, in which he justified 
the hundred years of British rule by asserting that India’s previous 
rulers had b^ objectionable on various grounds. The Vicaroy 
deemed this artide most dangorous at such a crisis and he protested 
to the Bengal Government against its publication. The local 
Government thereupon warned the Friend of India that its license 
would be revoked if it again published so provocative an artide. 
In rq)ly, the editor wrote an ironical leadin g artide, entitled “The 
Erst Warning”, which he b^;an with the words: “Lord Canning 
has done us ^e honour to sdect the Friend of India as the subject 
of his first esperiment under the Ga gging Act.” Thmi, rdening 
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to the Governor-General’s erstwhile popularity, Mead said that 
to-day there are not half a dozen Europeans “who would lift up 
their hands in his favour.” These were strong words, considering 
the condition of the country, and the Governor-General was about 
to revoke the paper’s license when an assurance was received on 
behalf of the absent proprietor that the offence would not be 
repeated. 

A few months later. Dr. George Buist, who for some twenty 
years had been the editor of the Bombay Times, acquired similar 
unenviable notoriety. He had returned from leave m England to 
join in the fray and his cry was “blood for blood.” Since the share- 
holders of his paper were mostly Indians, it was natural that his 
attitude was bitterly resented. On December 23, 1857, a meeting 
of the shareholders of the Bombay Times was hdd, at the instance 
of Mr. Nowrojee Furdoonjee, to consider the policy which should 
be followed by the paper at such a critical time. Mr. Furdoonjee 
declared that a joum^t whose aim and objert ought to be the 
promotion of the welfare and happiness of the great mass of the 
people of the coimtry, ought to be the last person to cast un- 
founded and sweeping imputations on their ch^cter; or to accuse 
the whole population of treachery and cruelties committed by a 
particular class or section of it, or to call the whole population 
“ferocious tigers, treacherous barbarians and cruel savages.” On 
the motion of Mr. Furdoonjee, it was resolved “that die 
proprietors of the Bombay Times newspaper are of opinion that 
the recent articles therein published by the present editor. Dr. 
Buist, r^arding the characta: and conduct of the natives of India 
in generd, and the opinions and sentiments which the editor has 
therein expressed on the subject of the policy which should be 
adopted by Government towards the natives generally, and the 
treatment of which they are deserving at the hands erf Government 
and of Eiuopeans, are illiberal, impolitic and unjust and tend to 
alienate the native chiefe and Her Majesty’s subjects from the 
British Government, and to ^cite discontent and disaffection 
throughout British India, and ar^ therefor^ in violation of 
Act No. XV of 1857. The propietors, therefor^ distinedy direct 
that Dr. Buist forthwith desist from the course which he is 
pursuing and entirely change the tone and tenor of his editorial 
wri tings in these respects, to bring them into accordance with the 
general views and fe eling s of the proprietors as above expressed. 
And further that he be called upon at this meeting to pledge 
himself in distinct terms so to do.” 
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Dr. Biiist was requested by the chairman of the meeting to give 
the required pledge but he refused to do so. As a result, the 
Tnppting further resolved “that Dr. Buist having dedined to 
pledge himself to follow the directions contained in the fore- 
going resolutionj and die meeting having reason to believe that he 
intpnds to continue the course which he has hitherto pursued, 
which is contrary to his engagement with the proprietors, in 
opposition to their views, and detrimental to the interests of the 
country at large, determines that Dr. Buist be forthwith dismissed 
from die situation of editor of the Bombay TimeSi and that the 
r nnimiitpp of directors be authorised to secure the savices of 
another gendeman to fill the post.” 

There are many testimonies to Dr. Buist’s brilliant attainments 
as a scholar but he lacked the prime quality for an editor; the 
ability to arrive at calm, dispassionate judgments in the face of 
s train and hysteria. His partisanship for Outram against Sir 
Charles Napier at the time of the occupation of Sind m 1843 was 
expressed in violent language, much to the chagrin of the 
conqueror of the province.^ He was succeeded as editor of the 
Bombay Times by Robert Knight, and shordy afterwards became 
the editor of a new journal, the Bombay Standard, subscribed for 
by the Scotsmen of Bombay. 

John Connon, the editor and proprietor of the Bonibay Gazette, 
expressed his disapproval of the new Press Act in the form of a 
Memorial to the Honourable the Court of Directors. He declares 
that the pyisting law was sufficient for all reasonable purposes and 
points out a fact applicable to all censorships — ^that “they must be 
presumed to approve all that is printed which they have not 
checked.” The Court of Directors replied by saying that they had 
already communicated their approval of Act No. XV of 1857 to 
the Government of India. 

To the vehemence of the newspapers against him personally, the 
palm and independent Governor-General preserved a stoic 
indifference. As he wrote in a letter to Lord Granville: “I don’t 
care two straws for the abuse of the papers, British or Indian. I am 
for evCT wondering at myself for not doing so, but it really is the 
feet. Partly from want of time to care, partiy because vrith an 
enormotis task before me^ all other cares look small.”® 

In the meantime, the Bombay Samaebar, the Jam-e-Jamshed 

^ See Life and Opinions erf General Sir Charles Napier, by Sir William Napier, 
VoL II, pp. 370-I' 

‘ British Gmemmertt in India, by Lord Corzon, VoL II, p. 226 . 
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and the Rast Goftar vigorously defended the character of Indians 
against its detractors and the last-named paper began, for this 
purpose, to publish certain columns in English. 

\^en the revolt had been suppressed, the Crown took over the 
Government of India from the East India Company and, on 
November l, 1858, Queen Victoria’s Pro clamat ion announced the 
transfer. 

That the dual system of control (the Court of Directors 
representing the East India Company and the Board of Control 
representing the Government) was unwieldy and ofren led to gross 
injustice there was Ktde doubt. Therefor^ the new Act, “For the 
Better Government of India”, was hailed as a timely and logical 
sequel to the past. The principle already laid down in the Ch^er 
Act of 1833 vras reinforced and all Queen Victoria’s subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, were to be admitted as far as possible to 
offices for which they might be qualified. As the Proclamation ran: 
“In their prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward.” 

Lord Canning, in an attempt to bring about closer relations with 
the press, had established an “Editor’s Room,” where State 
papers of general interest could be examined by journalists. He 
also caused documents of similar interest to be printed at the end 
of the Gazette. But according to the Rt. Hon. James Wilson, the 
financier who had been sent to reorganise the chaotic finances of 
the Indian Empire, these measures were not sufficient and the 
proposal for a Government newspaper was mooted once more. 
Yet again the project came to nothing. 

The time had now come (i860) for a re-examination of the 
Indian Penal Code which had been originally drawn up by Lord 
Macaulay and his colleagues of the Indian Law Commission of 
1837. Macaulay had drafted a Sedition Section (Section 113) but 
Lord Canning suggested that it should be onoitted from the Code 
as it might be construed as an attack on the liberty of the press. 
This Section had given considerable difficulty ever since it had 
been framed and several lawyers had attempted to revise it to 
make its definitions precise. Each attempt seemed to be no improve- 
ment on the last and when, eventually. Sir Barnes Peacock, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, passed the Indian 
Penal Code as Act XLV of i860, the Sedition Section was omitted. 

Let us now turn to the condition of the press in Indian 
languages. Throughout these critical times the integrity of the 
Indian character been ably defended by the Gujerati press of 
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Bombay conducted, as we have seen, in the main by Parsees. 
Though it was printed in English, maition should also be ma flp ’ 
of the Hindu Patriot which was edited with such distinction by 
Harrish Chandra Mookerjee. Throughout the mutiny he kept a 
balance which was remarkable in an atmosphere of frantic 
prejudice. It was fdt, however, that Calcutta needed a strong 
Bengalee newspaper and when the revolt was over Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar and Dwarika Nath Vidyabhushan of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College started the Shame Prakash. Its object 
was avowedly political and its tone superior to its contemporaries. 
Both the Hindu Patriot and the Shame Prakash were active during 
the indigo disturbances of i860, to the great advantage of the just 
case of tiie Bengd peasants. 

The most de^ed accoimt of the Urdu press of the period is to 
be found in the published lectures of Professor Garcin de Tassy 
who for several decades delivered addresses on the Hindustani 
literature of the year.^ This keen student of Urdu literature and the 
press describes how many journals disappeared in May, 1857, 
with tihe hf ginning of the insurrection.® The discourses are some- 
what rambling but they comprise a valuable contemporary 
summary of the development of Urdu literature. 

It is of interest that the majority of Urdu organs of the North 
were, at this time, edited by Hindus. Prior to the insurrection their 
principal topics of discussion were religious and social observances, 
the various Acts and notifications of ihe Government, the niceties 
of the Urdu language and items of news of general interest firom 
other parts of the country. Government officers lived in perpetual 
fear that the rebellion mi ght at any time break out again. Numerous 
stories WCTe current of ihe extraordinary organisation of the May 
attempt and how the news had been passed from mouth to mouth, 
throu^ the medium of songs and catch-phrases. And the Indian 
Press, as a possible channe l of access to the public, was, of course, 
suspected. The Government had established a strict censorship 
through their District Officers and at Peshawar an editor was 
imprisoned and presses were also stopped at Sialkot and Multan. 
One result of the censorship was that the papers concaittat^ 
more on general news, mostiy culled from journals published in 
different parts of India.® 

^ See La LangM et la LAtterature Hindoustames (1850-1877). (Librairie 
Orientale de Maisonneuve et Cie. Paris). 

*P- 139 * 

* See Urdu Journalism in the Pargabs by Dr. Bool Chand, Journal of the Pan jab 
University Historical Society> pp. 29-42. 
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About this time a further constitutional advance took place in 
the passage of the India Councils Act of i86i. This measure marks 
an important step in that Indians of distinction were to be 
associated for the first time with the Government for l^islative 
purposes. The Act augmented the Governor-General’s Council 
and the Councils of Madras and Bombay by addin g European and 
In dian non-offidal members. On the advice of Lord Canning (who 
was the first Governor-General to be known by the title of 
Viceroy), Section 8 of this Act was drawn up authorising the 
Governor-General “to make rules and orders for the more 
• convenient transaction of business.” As a result. Lord Canning 
divided the various Departments of Government between his 
Coundllors, assigning a member to eadi Department. Thus was 
laid in India the foundation of the Cabinet S3retem as it is known 
in England whereby each Ministry has an official head and 
spokesman in the Government. The powers of the Indian non- 
officials who were associated with the Councils were, it should be 
noted, merely advisory but they were a prelude to a closer 
association as time went on. 

Public opinion was stirred by the reforms. New papers were 
founded in the following two decades and many of them exist 
to-day. The Times of India of Bombay, The Pioneer, then at 
Allahabad, the Madras Mail, the first evening paper in India, 
The Statesman of Calcutta, The Civil and Military Gazette of 
Lahore, and The Hindu of Madras. 

We have already seen how the Bombay Times and Journal grew 
out of the Bombay Courier. In 1842 compositors and pr^smen 
had been brought from England and in a few years the whole 
system of typography in Bombay had become revolutionised. In 
1850 the paper had passed into the hands of a group of European 
and Indign shareholders and then became known as the Bonibay 
Times which was issued daily. One of the most distinguish^ 
of the paper’s editors and a force in Indian journalism was 
Robert Knight, who, as has been noted, assumed editorship 
in 1858. 

The Urdu press likewise flourished. “Dans les provinces nord- 
ouest, les joumavx hindoustanis, tant en urdu qu'en hindi, reprennent 
peu a peu le nanihre et Vimportance quHls avaient avant 1857,” 
declares Professor Garcin de Tassy.^ He adds that at the b annin g 
of 1861 there were seventeen such newspapers, eleven in Urdu 
and six in Hindi, eight published at Agra, two at Ajmir, two at 

' La Langm et la Litterature Hindoustanies (1861), p. 172. 
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Etawali and one each at Loudiana, Mirath, Jannpur, Saharanpur, 
Allahabad and Cawnpore. An account is given of these journals 
in the work quoted as well as a review of the printing presses 
in the North-Western Provinces drawn up by the then Director 
of Public Instructionj Mr. Stewart Reid. 

Professor Garcin de Tassy took the view that the general loyalty 
of the press in Indian languages was a valuable testimony in its 
fevour since the majority of the newspapers belonged to the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh where recollections of Moghul 
supremacy were stiU very fresh. Students of the press of this period 
will find his papers of considerable interest. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy in 1862, 
did not interfere with the press. His foreboding when he accepted 
the office of Viceroy that he would never again see his native lanH 
proved to be true and he died at DharamsaJa some twenty mnnthR 
after assuming the Viceroyalty. 

Sir Robert Napier then officiated and he was followed by Sir 
William Denison who retained the office until Sir John Lawrence 
was able to take over in 1864. Once again, the question of a 
Government newspaper was revived since Sir John Lawrence 
grave and conscientious, had deeply resented some attacks on the 
part of certain Indian newspapers.^ The same old arguments, both 
for and against, were once more propounded — ^with the same 
resultj that it was wiser to allow the soundness of the Govern- 
ment’s measures to speak for thanselves rather than to indulge in 
special pleading which could only redound to the discredit of the 
authorities. Moreover, the Government had underestimated the 
probable cost and when it was realised that this would be pro- 
hibitive if the proposed journal were to have any s tanding , the 
proposition collapsed. 

In 1867 Metc^e’s Act for the liberation of the Indian Press 
(Act No. XI of 1835) was repealed by Act. No. XXV of 1867. 
This was an Act for the R^ulation of P rinting Presses and News- 
papers, for the Preservation of copies of books printed in British 
India, and for the Registration of such books. This Act (in Part 
II of which all the sections of Metcalfe’s Act de aling with 
printing presses and newspapers have been incorporated) is still 
in force. 

The full test of the Press and Registration of Books Act (as 
eventually amended by Act X of 1890 and by Acts III and X of 
1914) was as follows: 

^ See Ij/e cfLord Lawrence, by R. Bosworth Smith, Vol. II, pp. 402-3. 
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An Act for the regulation of Printing-presses and Newspapers, 
for the preservation of copies of books printed in British India, 
and for the re^stration of such books. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to provide for the regulation of 
printing presses and of periodicals containing news, for the 
preservation of copies of eve^ book printed or lithographed in 
British India, and for the registration of such books; It is hereby 
enacted as follows: 

PART L 
Preliminary. 

1. In this Act, unless there shall be something repugnant in the 
subject or context, — “book’’ includes every volume, part or 
division of a volume, and pamphlet, in any language, and 
eveiy sheet of music, map, chart or plan separately printed 
or lithographed: “British India” means the territories which 
are or sh^ be vested in Her Alajesty or Her successors 
by the Statute 21 & 22 Viet., cap. 106 (An Act for the better 
gewernment of India): “Magistrate” means any person 
exercising the full powers of a Magistrate, and includes a 
Magistrate of Police. And in every part of British India to 
which this Act shall extend, “Local (^vemment” shall mean 
the person authorised by law to administer executive govern- 
ment in such part, and includes a Chief Commissioner. 

2. (Repeal of XI of 1835). Rep, Act XIV of 1870. 

PART 11 . 

Of Printing-Presses and Newspapers. 

3. Every book or paper printed within British India shall have 
printed legibly on it the name of the printer and the place 
of printing, and (if the book or paper be published) the name 
of the publisher and the place of publication. 

4. No person shall, within British India, keep in his possession 
any press for the printing of books or papers, who shall not 
have made and subscribed the following declaration before the 
Magistrate within whose local jurisdiction such press may be: 

“I, A.B., declare that I have a press for printing at 

And this l^t blank shall be up with a true and precise 
description of the place where such press may be situate. 

5. No printed periodical work, containing public news or com- 
ments on public news, shall be pubhshed in British India, 
except in conformity with the rules hereinafter laid down: 
(i) The printer and the publisher of every such periodical 
work shall appear before the Magistrate within whose local 
jurisdiction such work shall be published, and shall make and 
subscribe in duplicate, the following declaration: 
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“I, A.B., declare that I am the printer {or publisher, 
or printer and publisher) of the periodical work entitled--^ 
and printed {or published or printed and published, as 
the case may be) at 

And the last blaiik in this form of declaration shall be filled 
up with a true and precise account of the premises where 
the printing or pubHeation is conducted: 

(2) As often as the place of printing or publication is changed, 
a new declaration shall be necessary: 

(3) As often as the printer or the publisher who shaU have 
made such declaration as is aforesaid shall leave British 
India, a new declaration from a printer or publisher resident 
within the said territories shall be necessary. 

6. Each of the two originals of every declaration so made and 
subscribed as is aforesaid, shall be authenticated by the 
signature and official seal of the Magistrate before whom the 
said declaration shah have been made. 

One of the said originals shall be deposited among the 
records of the office of the Magistrate, and the other shall be 
deposited among the records of the High Court of Judicature, 
or other principal Civil Court of original jurisdiction for 
the place where the said declaration shall have been made. 
The officer in charge of each original shall allow any person 
to inspect that original on payment of a fee of one rupee, 
and shall give to any person applying a copy of the said 
declaration, attested by the sei of die Court which has 
the custody of the original, on payment of a fee of two 
rupees. 

7. In any legal proceeding whatever, as well dvil as criminal, 
the production of a copy of such declaration as is aforesaid, 
attested by the seal of some Court empowered by this Act to 
have the custody of such declarations, shall be held (unless 
the contrary be proved) to be sufficient evidence, as agamst 
the person whose name shall be subscribed to such declaration, 
that the said person was printer or publisher, or printer and 
publisher (according as the words of the said declaration may 
be) of every portion of ev^ periodical work whereof the title 
sh^ correspond with the title of the periodical work mentioned 
in the declaration. 

8. Provided always that any person who may have subscribed 
any such declaration as is aforesaid, and who may subsequently 
cease to be the printer or publisher of the periodical work 
m^itioned in such declaration, may appear before any 
Magistrate and make and subscribe in duplicate the following 
dedaration: 

‘T, A.B., declare that I have ceased to be the printer {or 
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publisher^ or printer and publisher) of the periodical work 
entitled 

Each original of the latter declaration shall be authenticated 
by signature ^d seal of the Magistrate before whom the said 
latter declaration shall have been made, and one original of the 
said latter declaration shall be filed along with each original 
of the former declaration. 

The officer in charge of each original of the latter declaration 
shall allow any person applying to inspect that original on 
payment of a fee of one rupee^ and shall give to any person 
applying, a copy of the said latter declaration, attested by the 
sei of ffie Court having custody of the original, on payment 
of a fee of two rupees. 

In all trials in which a copy, attested as is aforesaid, of the 
former declaration shall have been put in evidence, it shall be 
lawful to put in evidence a copy, attested as is aforesaid, of 
the latter declaration, and the former declaration shall not be 
taken to be evidence that the declarant was, at any period 
subsequent to the date of the latter declaration, printer or 
publisher of the periodical work therein mentioned. 

PART III. 

Delivery of Books. 

Printed or lithographed copies of the whole of every book 
which shall be printed or lithographed in British India after 
this Act shall come into force, together with aU maps, prints 
or other engravings belonging thereto, finished and coloured 
in the same manner as lie best copies of the same, shall, 
notwithstanding any agreement (if the book be published) 
between the printer and publisher thereof, be delivered by the 
printer at such place and to such officer as the Local Govern- 
ment shall, by notification in the official Gazette:^ from time to 
time direct, and free of expense to the Government, as 
follows, that is to say: 

(а) in any case, within one calendar month after the day 
on which any such book shall first be delivered out of 
the press, one such copy, and, 

(б) if within one calendar year from such day the Local 
Government shall require the printer to deliver other 
such copies not exceeding two in number, then within 
one calendar month after the day on which any such 
requisition shall be made by the Local Government on 
the printer, another such copy, or two other such copies, 
as the Local Government may direct, 

the copies so delivered being bound, sewed or stitched together 
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and upon the best paper on which any copies of the book 
shall be printed or lithographed. 

The publisher or other person employing the printer shall, 
at a reasonable tune before the expiration of the said month, 
supply him with aU maps, prints and engravings finished 
and coloured as aforesaid, which may be necessary to enable 
him to comply with the requirements aforesaid. 

No thin g in the former part of this section shall apply to; 

(i) any second or subsequent edition of a book in which 
edition no additions or alterations either in the letterpress 
or in the maps, book prints or other engravings belonging 
to the book have been made, and a copy of the first or some 
preceding edition of which book has been delivered under 
this Act, or 

(ii) any periodical work published in conformity with the 
rules laid down in section 5 of this Act. 

10. The oflBcer to whom a copy of a book is delivered under the 
last foregoing section shiH give to the printer a receipt in 
writing therdbr. 

1 1 . The copy delivered pursuant to clause (a) of the first paragraph 
of section 9 of this Act shall be disposed of as the Local 
Government shall from time to time determine. Any copy or 
copies delivered pursuant to clause (b) of the said paragraph 
shall be transmitted to the British Museum or the Secretary 
of State for India, or to the British Museum and the said 
Secretary of State, as the case may be. 

PART IV. 

Penalties. 

12. Whoever shall print or publish any book or paper otherwise 
than in conformity with the rule contained in section 3 of this 
Act shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be punished by 
fine not exceeding five thousand rupees, or by simple imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding two years, or by both. 

13. Whoever shall keep in his possession any such press as 
aforesaid, without making such a declaration as is required 
by section 4 of this Act, sh^, on conviction before a Magistrate 
be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand rupees, or by 
simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or 
by both. 

14. Any person who shall, in making any declaration under the 
authority of this Act, make a statement which is false, and 
which he either knows or believes to be false or does not 
believe to be true, shall on conviction before a Magistrate, 
be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand rupees, and 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. 
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15. Whoever shall print or publish any such periodical work as is 
hereinbefore described without conforming to the rules 
hereinbefore laid down^ or whoever shall print or publish, 
or shall cause to be printed or published, any such periodical 
work, knowing that tibe said rules have not been observed with 
respect to that work, shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, 
be punished with fine not exceeding five thousand rupees, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or both. 

16. If any printer of any such book as is referred to in section 9 
of this Act shall neglect to deliver copies of the same pursuant 
to that section, he shall for every such default forfeit to the 
Government such sum not exceeding fiifty rupees as a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place where the book was 
printed may, on the application of the oflbcer to whom the 
copies should have been delivered or of any person authorised 
by that oflbcer in this behalf, determine to be in the circum- 
stances a reasonable penalty for the default, and, in addition 
to such sum, such furtiber sum as the Magistrate may determine 
to be the vine of the copies which the printer ot^ht to have 
delivered. 

If any publisher or other person employing any such printer 
shall neglect to supply him, in the manner prescribed in the 
second paragraph of section 9 of this Act, with the maps, 
prints or engravings which may be necess^ to enable him to 
comply with the provisions of that section, such publisher 
or other person shall for every such defaiilt forfeit to the 
Government such sum not exceeding fifty rupees as such a 
Magistrate as aforesaid may, on such an application as afore- 
said, determine to be in the circumstances a reasonable penalty 
for the default, and, in addition to such sum, such further 
sum as the Ma^strate may determine to be the value of the 
maps, prints or engravings which such publisher or other 
person ought to have supplied. 

, 17. Any sum forfeited to the Grovemment tmder the last foregoing 
section may be recovered, under the warrant of the Magistrate 
determining the sum, or of his successor in oflbce, in the 
mgnnpr authorised by the Code of Criminal Procedure for the 
timft being in force, and within the period prescribed by the 
Tndi^Ti Penal Code, for the levy of a fine. 

All or forfeitures under this Part of this Act shall, 
when recovered, be disposed of as the Local Government 
Rhall from time to time direct. 

PART V. 

Registration of Books. 

18. There shall be kept at such ofiBce, and by such oflbcer as the 
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Local Government shall appoint in this behalf^ a book to be 
called a Catalogue of Books printed in British Indiaj wherein 
shall be registered a memorandum of every book wtdch shall 
have been delivered (pursuant to clause (a) of the first 
paragraph of section 9 of this Act). Such memorandum shall 
(so fer as may be practicable) contain the following particulars 
(that is to say): 

(1) the title of the book and the contents of the title-page, 
with a translation into English of such title and contents, 
when the same are not in the English language: 

(2) the language in which the book is written: 

(3) the name of the author, translator or editor of the book 
or any part thereof: 

(4) the subject: 

(5) the place of printing and the place of publication: 

(6) the name or firm of the printer and the name or firm 
of the publisher: 

(7) the date of issue firom the press or of the publication: 

(8) the number of sheets, leaves or pages: 

(9) the size: 

(10) the first, second or other number of the edition: 

(11) the number of copies of which the edition consists: 

(12) whether the book is printed or lithographed: 

(13) the price at which the book is sold to the public: and 

(14) the name and residence of the proprietor of the copy- 
right or of any portion of such copyright. 

Such memorandum shall be made and registered in the case 
of each book as soon as practicable after the delivery of the 
copy thereof pursuant to clause (a) of tiie first paragraph 
of section 9. 

19. The memoranda registered during each quarter in the said 
Catalogue shall be published in the local Gazette as soon as may 
be after the end of such quarter, and a copy of the memoranda 
so published shall be sent to the said Secretary of State, and 
to the Government of India, respectively. 

PART VI. 

Miscellaneous. 

20. The Local Government shall have power to make such rules 
as may be necessary or desirable for carrying out the objects 
of this Act and ftom time to time to repeal, alter and add 
to such rules. All such rules, and all repeals and alterations 
thereof, and additions thereto, shall be published in the local 
Gazette, 

21. The Governor-General of India in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, exclude any dass of boofo from 
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lie operation of the whole or any part or parts of this Act. 

22. (Continuance of parts of Act). Rep. Att X of 1890 s. 7. 

23. (Commencement) Rep. Act XIV of 1870. 

During Sir John Lawrence’s term of office one of the most 
famous of the Anglo-Indian papers was established — ^the Pioneer 
of Allahabad. Founded in 1865, this journal soon acquired a 
reputation for being “the first with the news.” This was the result 
of contacts which were made with junior members of the 
Secretariat and whidi led, many years later, to the fotmdation of 
ihe Associated Press of India. 

Before Lord Mayo, Lord Lawrence’s successor, left England 
he discussed with Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of State 
for India, the possibility of the establishment of an official news- 
paper since the administration was feeling the necessity of coping 
wtth irresponsible criticism. 

One step which was eventually taken as the result of these 
discussions was an Act to amend the Indian Penal Code. Lord 
Mayo asked that great jurist. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, to 
draft a Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code to cover seditious 
writings and speeches since, as we have seen, Macaulay’s draft of 
section 113 had not been incorporated in the Code. The difficulties 
of Government, arising from the Wahabi conspiracy of 1869-70, 
convmced the administration that a new measure to cover seditious 
writing and speeches had become imperative. In consequence. 
Sir J ames Fitzjaifies Stephen’s Bill was passed into law as Act 
XXVII of 1870, an Act to amend the Indian Penal Code, section 5 
of which, relatin g to sedition, was as follows: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or 
by signs, or by visible representation or otherwise^ exdtes or 
attempts to excite fe eling s of disaffection to the Government 
established by law in British India, shall be punished with trans- 
portation for life or for any term, to which fine may be added, or 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, 
to which fine may be added, or with fine.” 

At a later date this section was incorporated in the Indian Penal 
Code as section 124A. 

At this period we enter into the era of modem journalism, 
inflnenredj as it was, by the many tcchmcal advances which were 
then taking place. 

T ftlfg rams received by Reuter in London, from various 
European correspondents, were sent to the Bombay Times by m a il 
during the first half of i860 but they did not appear in 1861. 
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Subsequently, when direct telegraphic communication was 
established between India and Britain, important news was sent 
by wire. On September 28, 1861, the Bombay Timesy which had 
incorporated the Bombay Standard, the Telegraph and Courier, 
became known as the Times of India. Among the reasons for this 
change given by Mr. Knight was 

“the fact that Bombay is already the capital city of Tndiaj alttinngT^ 
not as yet the seat of ^e Supreme Government. It is to the Bombay 
Press that the home public look for intelligence from aU parts of 
India, and upon it must the Indian public look for intriligprirp 
from all parts of India, and upon it must the Indian public wait 
at no distant period for the news of the world. The point of arrival 
and departure of all mailsj the centre of the great interest that binds 
the two coimtries together: Imperial in its resources, whether for 
commerce or for warj and the natural emporium and capital of 
Asia — ^there is a future before Bombay that the most sanguine 
cannot adequately forecast. While the dty is Imperial, its Press 
hitherto has been, in title, only provincial, and in announcing 
ourselves as The Times of India we are simply endeavouring 
to keep up with the march of events.” 

Although Eoiight had proudly put forward the c laims of Bombay 
as the leading city of India, he was subsequently to continue 
his career and add to his fame in Calcutta, fri 1864 he went on 
leave to England, which country he had not seen for sixteen years, 
and he was presented with a purse of nearly a lakh of rupees which 
was subscribed by the Bombay public to express their appreciation 
of his work. 

In 1868, after his return to Bombay, differences arose between 
him and his partner in the Times of India, Mr. Mathias MuU. As 
a result^ Kn|ght agreed to sell his share in the property and he 
eventually left for Calcutta. 

Bengalee journalism was now making rapid strides. There 
already existed two papers devoted to rural matters (the Shome 
Prakash and the Hindu Patriot') and they were followed by the 
Grambarta Prakashika which was launched in April, 1863, by 
Harinath Mozumdar. 

Five years later (in March, 1868) the now well known Amrita 
Bazar Patrika made its appearance as a Bengalee weekly. Three 
brothers, Hemantakumar, Sisirkumar and Motilal Ghos^ 
purchased a wooden printing press costing about Rs. 32 and 
established a printir^ workshop in the village of Amrita Bazar 
with the help of die village carpenter. They had learned the art of 
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printing at Calcutta and were able to do all the press work 
themselves. The Press was called the Amrita PrcAaMni Press and 
each issue of the Patrika contained eight pages, some in Boigale^ 
the others in English. Many prominent men of the day, such as 
Siijut Ananda Bose, connected themselves with the paper by 
contributing editorials and news, and by securing subscribers. 

In 1871 a flood and an epidemic of malaria made it very difficult 
to conduct the paper from the village and financial considerations 
compelled the proprietors to sell their press. The brothers there- 
upon went to dalcutta and bought a hand press. With indefetigable 
energy and enterprise, they brought out the first issue of the 
Patrika from the capiM on April 22, 1874. The descendants of the 
original founders conduct the paper to-day. It has always taken a 
strong line in nationalist matters and its circulation has grown with 
the development of the popular movanent for self-government. 

In 1870 the great Brahmo Samajist preacher, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, launched the Sulava Samacfiar as the organ of the Indian 
Reform Association. The paper was published weekly at one pice 
(farthing ) per issue and was, therefore, the first attempt to reach 
those who were poor but literate. It achieved great success and its 
circulation was between three and four thousand weekly, the first 
of the newspaper “records.” 

Another noteworthy publication was the Halishdhar Patrika 
which was edited by Babu Kisari Mohun Ganguli who translated 
the Mahabharata into English. 

Lord Mayo was assassinated in the Andaman Islands and after 
brief periods when Sir John Strachey and Lord Napier officiated. 
Lord Northbrook became Governor-General in 1872. The 
question of the relations between the Government and the press 
brcame important during his Viceroyalty as a result of the famine 
in Bihar in October, 1873. Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, was in faivour of the prohibition of the export 
of grain ffiin'ng the famine - And he was supported in this view by 
Robert Knight. The latter had arrived in Calcutta in 1872 and 
started the monthly Indian Econorrdst. His ability led the Bengal 
Govemmait to appoint him as an Assistant Secretary in the 
Department of Agriculture. In this capacity it was his duty to 
eHit the nffirial periodical called the Agricultural Gazette of India. 
Lord Northbrook disagreed with ffie Bengal Governor and 
Knight immediately attad^ed the Viceroy’s famine policy. His 
paper was, of course, subsidised by the Government and both Lord 
Northbrook and his Financ e Member, Sir Richard Temple were 
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infuriated^ and the subsidy to the paper was reduced by one-half 
and eventually withdrawn. The episode again opened the question 
of the relation of Government servants with the press. 

In the meantime, in 1873, Sir George Campbell had ordered 
an enquiry into the state of the Indim-owned press of Bengal 
and the result showed the following thirty-eight papers to be in 
existence: 


1. Pallibari Darshan . 

2. Tamluk Patrika 

3. Grambashi . . 

4. Aiahapap Balya Bibaha 

5. GramDut 

6 . AbakBandhub 

7. Chus-me-Alem (Persian) . 

8. Akhbar-ul-Akbiar . 

9. Assam Mihir 

10. Murshidabad Patrika 

11. Bala Ranjika . 

12. Saptahib Paridarshak 

13. Sahachar 

14. Hitasadhidini 

15. Gyan Bikashini 

16. Bishwa Dut . 

17. Sulava Samachar 
18- Hindu Ranjika 

19. Barisal Bartabaha ^ . 

20. Amrita Bazar Patrika 
21* Rangpur Dik Prakash 

22. Education Gazette . 

23. Jam-Jehan-Nama . 

24. Bharat Sanskarak . 

25. Saptahik Sangbad . 

26. Halishahar Patrika . 

27. BangaBandhu 

28. Saptahik Samachar . 

29. Urdu Guide - 

30. Bahu Darshan 

31. Gxambarta Prakashika 

32. Dacca Prakash 

33. Shome Prakash 

34. Bharat Bhritya 

35. Doorbeen . . 

36. Samachar Chandxika 

37. Sangbad Pravakar . 

38. Sangbad Pumochandra Daya 


. Chatmohar. 

. Calcutta. 

, Ranaghat. 

. Dacca. 

. Ponabalia, Barisal, 

. Calcutta. 

. Patna, 

. Mozufferpur, Behar. 

. Gauhati, Assam. 

. Berhampur. 

. Gopalpore, Barisal. 

. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 

. Barisal. 

. Chatmohar. 

. Kalighat, Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 

. Rampur Boalia, Rajshahyc. 
. Barisal. 

. Calcutta. 

. Kakinia Rangpur. 

. Hooghly. 

. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 

. Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 

. Dacca. 

. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta, 

. Calcutta. 

. Conomerkhally, Nadia. 

. Dacca. 

. Changripota, 24 Parganas. 

. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta, 

. Calcutta. 

. Calcutta. 
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Sir George Campbell was qmte definite in his views on the 
liberty of the press. own opinion has always been that an 
entirely free press is inconsistent with a despotic form of Govern- 
ment even if it be a paternal despotism. In such circumstances 
press writers are always indined to be ‘^agin the government” and 
there is no opposing press to answer them. No doubt criticism is 
useful in bringing abuses to lightj and press fulminarions may be a 
sort of safety vdve; but a governments whose position Imgely 
depends on the sort of moral force due to a belief in its unassailable 
powers can hardly aflford to be constantly held up to the contempt 
of its subjects.” At the same times Sir George Campbell was clear 
that the cure was worse than the disease if a Hbel on the Govern- 
ment could not be punished without a protracted trial which gave 
the matter '"all the notoriety that the most ambitious libeller could 
desire.”^ 

As a result of the controversy between the Viceroy and Robert 
Knight^ the following Home Department Notification appeared in 
the Gazette of India on July 8, 1875^ with the approval of Lord 
Northbrook. 

Questions having recently arisen as to the extent to which 
officers in the service of Government are permitted to connect 
themselves with the Press, the Governor-General in Council 
thinks it desirable that the existing orders on the subject should 
be dearly understood. 

1. No officer in the service of Government is permitted without 
the previous sanction, in writing, of the Government under which 
he immediately serves to become proprietor, either in whole or in 
part, of any newspaper or periodied publication, or to edit or 
manage any such newspaper or publication. Such sanction will 
only be given in the case of newspapers or publications mainly 
devoted to the discussion of topics not of a political character, such 
for instance as art, sdence or literature. The sanction will be 
withdrawn at the discretion of the Government. 

2. Officers in the service of Government are not prohibited from 
contributing to the public Press; but their position makes it incum- 
bent upon them to confine themselves within the limits of 
temperate and reasonable discussion, and they are prohibited 
from making public, without the previous sanction of Govern- 
ment, any documents, papers, or information of which they may 
become possessed in their official capadty. 

3. The Government of India will dedde, in case of rioubt, 
whether any engagements of officers with the Press are consistent 
with the discharge of their duties to the Government. 

^ Memoirs cf My Indian Career^ by Sir George Campbell. 
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4. Nothing in this Resolution is intended to relax the provisions 
of any regulations on this subject which now apply to the army. 

Rnight had anticipated this decision and had resigned from 
Government service in Juncj 1875. The Indian Economist had 
already been discontinued after the Government had bought the 
copyri^t from Rnight. We have seen in a previous chapter how 
the Fnend of India was founded by Carey, Marshman and Ward 
at Serampore in 1818 and how it began as a monthly and eventuafly 
became a weekly publication, gaining considerable notoriety 
during the Mutiny. Rnigjit now (April, 1875) bought this journal 
for Rs. 30,000 and transferred it to Calcutta. 

In the same year, Ejoight founded the Statesman and for some 
years this paper and the Friend of India were published inde- 
pendently. When eventually they were merged, both titles were 
retained and for several decades the paper was known as the 
Statesman and the Friend of India. Knight started his new paper 
with the assistance of twenty-four merchants who took shares in 
the venture. The customary price of a newspaper in those days 
was four annas and the two existing Anglo-Indian newspapos 
in Calcutta (the Indian Daily News and the Englishmati) were 
disagreeably surprised when their rival was sold for one anna . One 
paper ignored the publication of the newcomer altogether while 
the other declared that Knight should be arrested in connection 
with an article relating to the trial of the Gaekwar of Baroda. But 
Knight was an outstanding journalist, and having been 
conspicuous in Bombay, was now to exert considerable Muence 
in Calcutta government and press circles. 

When Lord Lytton became Viceroy in 1876 he found that the 
relations between the Government and the press were very 
unsatisfectory. He therefore asked his Private Secretary, Sir Owen 
Bume, to get into touch with Robert Knight and ascertain his 
su^estions for an improvement. To Sir Owen Bume’s queries, 
Kt^ht made the following reply on June 7, 1876:^ 

“If the Government shows no sympathy, is jealous of all 
appearance of consulting it, excludes it from all info rmat ion 
upon subjects of current interest, shows no deference to public 
wishes, however reasonable, looks upon the Press as frcdous and 
inspired by no real desire for the public good and gives neither 
the support nor the encouragement it might reasonably expect — 
then the want of rqiresentative institutions becomes unendurable, 

1 See aidde by S. C. Sanial in The CaLcuaa Reeiiem, Vol. CXXVII, Oa. 1908. 
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and the whole Press glides insensibly into an attitude of hostility 
to the Government. . . . 

At present there is not the slightest sympathy with the Press, 
nor the least disposition to assist it. Instead of any desire being 
evinced to conciliate its sympathies, it is made to feel that it is a 
matter of indifference to the Government whether it sinks or 
swims . . . The Government practically treats the Press as 
though it were Bohemian, and in all passive ways, ignores and 
discomnges it. The attitude is felt sensibly and cdls forth a cor- 
responding one on the other side ... It seems to me most 
d^irable that the Government should possess some means by 
which it might communicate to the Press as far as may be prudent 
and possible to do so, the course of its proceedings, the information 
it is receiving, the views with which it is regarded, the purposes 
and desires of the Government and the special difficulties that 
embarrass its course.” 

Knight went on to suggest that there should be a special Press 
Bureau in the Government, the duty of whose director should be 
to acquaint himself with the writings of every journal in the 
country. Moreover, the press should be invited to communicate 
freely with such an officer on all questions concerning which they 
might desire information. By a wise attitude towards the press, 
Knight believed that the Government might improve its character 
infinit ely and settle its loyalty. In a sentence: 

“The Government should abandon its attitude of total indiffer- 
ence to the Press and should frankly recognise in it an opposition 
with which courteous and friendly relations were to be maintained; 
and in all reasonable and proper ways it should be recognised, 
honoured and assisted.” 

Lord Lytton also considered the possibility of enacting fresh 
legislation to deal with the growing press criticism. On the proposal 
that the Irish Coercion Act of 1870 might form a basis for a new 
law, there is a long and interesting Minute by the Legislative 
Member, Air. Arthur Hobhouse (later Lord Hobhouse). He sums 
up the whole problem of the liberty of the press in the following 
paragraphs.^ 

“19. I do not go into the argument about a free press and the 
peculiarity of our position in this country, with which everyone 
is familiar. But I may say here, that those who object to such an 
amount of free speech as our law allows in newspapers because 
of the autocratic nature of our Government are r^y, though 

10 August, 1876. 
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perhaps uQconsdously, raising a still deeper and wider question, 
viz.: whether it is rig^ht to promote tiie education of the natives! 

20. Neither knowledge nor freedom of speech can be acquired 
without some unpleasant excesses. We have dxosen the generous, 
I think the wise, policy of encouraging both, and we ou^t not to 
be frightened because some of the symptoms appear. People who 
increase their knowledge are sure to be discontented unlpsa their 
power increases too, and will probably be impatient to acquire 
that power; and people who have newly acquired freedom of speech 
are Iflcely at times to use their tongues witiiout discretion. All that 
we must take as the drawback necessarily attendant on the ben^t 
of having a more intelligent and less reticent people in India.” 

The press in Indian languages was growing rapidly. At this time 
there were about sixty-two such papers in the Bombay Presidency, 
Marathi, Gujerati, Hindustani and Persian; about sixty in the 
North-West Provinces, Oudh and the Central Provinces; some 
twenty-eight in Bengal; about nineteen in Madras, Tamil, Tel^u, 
Malayalam and ffindustani. Their circulations were, of a 
necessity, restricted but they were nevertheless expan ding. It was 
computed about this time that there were probably 100,000 
readers of such papers and that the highest circulation of any one 
paper was in the neighbourhood of 3,000.^ 

In his survey of the contemporary Indian Press Sir George 
Birdwood® takes the view that, political and social backgrounds 
considered, it is commendably loyal. To the critics who comply 
that there is too much of criticism, he makes the t elling rejoinder 
that “The best Enghsh literature is the literature of discontent, 
and opposition, and attack. Content, indeed, seldom finds 
expression in any literature but that of the national age of feith, 
and against attack the surest d^ence of power is also silence. It 
therefore happens that the native students of our Indian schools 
and colleges Mve been nurtured in the strength and spirit of the 
masterful English literature of the last century.” 

During Lord L3m:on’s opening year of office, 1876, the Civil 
cmd Military Gazette was first publ^hed from L^ore. This paper 
had been established in Simla in 1872 as a weekly peiiodicd and 
four years later its proprietors acquired The Mcfussilite of Agra 
(whidihad first been issued in 1845); the joint publication was then 
issued as a daily from Lahore. 

It is of interest to note that the issue of The MqfussHite of 

* The Native Press tf India, by Dr. (afterwards Sir) George Birdwood, C.S.I. 
(PaM read before the Society of Arts, March 23, 1877). 

*ibid. 
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December 285 1872 (the paper was then being published from 
Amballa) contained the following quotation at the head of its 
editorial column: 

^"Let it be impressed upon your minds; let it be instilled into 
your children, that the liberty of the press is the palladium of 
dvil, political and religious rights of the Englishman.” 

Originally, the Civil and Military Gazette was intended to cater 
for the services. On February i, 1873, when the paper changed 
hands, its purpose was stated as follows: 

*'The object of the Civil and Military Gazette is to make the 
Civil and Military Gazette a faithful and conscientious advocate 
of tie true interests of the services, dvil and military, in India, 
watching all that affects those interests for good or evil. It is 
hoped &t it will find many readers and supporters in the ranks 
of that Qvil Service which, whether its members be designated 
covenanted or uncovenante^ has done so much to build up the 
glory of the Indian Empire by work and sacrifice in the times of 
peace and danger, also that it may gain many fiiends amo^ the 
soldiers of the t^ee Presidendes, taking the word soldiers in 
the widest and noblest meaning as embracing all ranks from that 
of a commander to a sentineL The Civil and Military Gazette 
under its present management, while representing authority, 
will^not descend to be the organ of any clique. Its columns will 
be open to all representations and claims which seek only a full 
and impartial consideration and its aims will be to represent 
in the best sense that honourable spirit which has made our 
English Fourth Estate the power it is.” 

On February 28, 1877 the Civil and Military Gazette purchased 
the Lahore Indian Public Opinion and the two papers were 
amalgamated, Reuter telegrams only occupied half a column of 
the first page in those days while Indian td^rams took only about 
one-eighth of a column. The rest of the Indian news was taken 
from the newspapers of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

A few days later, on March 2, 1877, was published the fct 
edition of the new paper with the following unwieldy title, 
“The Civil and Military Gazette and Indian Public Opinion (in 
which the Pitrgab TimeSy The Mofussilite and Lahore Chronicle are 
incorporated).” According to the leading article of that day, the 
Lahore Chronicle was started soon after the a nn e x a t ion of the 
Punjab in 1846 and the promoters were among the high officials 
‘“whose object it was to strengthen what we know as patriarcM 
rule.” This school was afterwards opposed by the younger dvil 
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servants who launched Indian Public Opinion on November i6 
18663 and a sharp struggle ensued between the two organs until 
the collapse of lie Lahore Chronicle which was purchased and 
absorbed by Indian Public Opinion about the end of 1867. 
The leading article further stated: 

^^Indian Public Opinion in its first year had been very radical 
and critical of the Government’s doings but on the absorption 
of the Chronicle it accepted the policy of the latter as regards the 
rights of the Punjab and regarded with jealous eye any interference 
&om the Supreme Government which unduly conflicted with 
local wants and aspirations." 

In 1882 Rudyard Kipling^ who was then seventeen^ was taken 
on to the staff of the Lahore Civil and Military Gazette as an 
apprentice. A vivid picture of his capabilities was given by the 
then Editor of the Gazette^ Mr. E. K. Robinson, who described 
the future poet as follows: 

“The amount of ‘stuff’ that Kipling got through in the day 
was indeed wonderful; and though I had more or less satisfactory 
assistants after he left, and the staff grew with the paper’s prosperity, 
I am sure that more solid work was done in that office when ]l^ling 
and I worked together than ever before or after. He was always 
the best of good company, bubbling over with delightful humor, 
which found vent in every detail of our day’s work together; 
and the chance visitor to the editor’s office must often have carried 
away very erroneous notions of the amount of work which was 
being done when he found us in ihe fits of laughter that usually 
accompanied our consultations about the make-up of the paper.’’ ^ 

Bdpliog left the Gazette in 1887 to become assistant editor of 
the Pioneer^ then at Allahabad. He remained in this post for two 
years when the pper sent him round the world, and the vivid 
impressions of his travels in the United States and Japan were 
published in the Pioneer, 

Another important Lahore newspaper had been established by 
this time. Sir Surendranath Banerjea relates how, in 1877, he 
met Sirdar Dayal Singh Majeetia and recalls: 

“I persuaded him to start a newspaper at Lahore. I purchased 
for him at Calcutta the first press for the Tribune new^aper 
and to me he entrusted the duty of selecting the first editor. I 
recommended the late Sitala Kanta Chatterjee of Dacca for the 
post, and his successful career as the first ^tor amply justified 

^ McChare^s Magazine^ July, 1896. 
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my choice. His fearless courage^ his penetrating insight into the 
heart of things, and above all his supreme honesty of purpose 
the first and last qualification of an Indian journalist, soon placed 
him in the front rank of those who wielded their pen in the defence 
of their country’s interests. 

The Tribune rapidly became a powerful organ of public opinion; 
it is now (1926) perhaps the most influential Indian journal in the 
Punjab, and is edited by a gentleman who in his early career was 
associated with me as a member of the staff of the BengaleeJ**^ 

On January i, 1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress 
of India and in her message she declared: 

‘We trust that the present occasion may tend to unite in bonds 
of yet closer affection ourselves and our subjects; that from the 
hipest to the humblest all may feel that under our rule the great 
principles of liberty, equity and justice are secured to them; and 
that to promote their happiness, to add to their prosperity, and 
advance their welfare, are the ever present aims and objects of our 
Empire.” 

This object involved — ^in the words of the then Viceroy, Lord 
L3^on — “a driiini strative problems unsolved by Caesar, unsolved 
by Charlemagne unsolved by Akbar.” 

It was the view of many Lidians that these problems could be 
more adequately solved if they had a greater share in their 
examination and there b^an a forward movement which has 
never since lost momentum. The history of progressive ideas in 
Britain was not unknown to In dian youths who, since 1836, had 
been taught about the British struggles for emancipation and they 
drew their inspiration from these stories and also from those of an 
ancient Hindu culture with which Hindu reformers were 
endeavouring to revitalise the community. This new spirit W2S 
brightly reflected in the Indian-owned press. 

For some fifteen years weekly abstracts had been prepared of 
the more important articles in the Indian Press and these were 
made available to officials in India and to the British Press. In 
1875 we find Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for India, 
informing the Government of India that his attention had been 
drawn by writings in the Pall Mall Gazette and another paper ‘^o 
various articles in the Native Press which are not only calculated 
to bring the Government into contempt? but which palliate, if they 
do not absolutely justify as a duty, the assassination of British 
Oflficers.” Lord Northbrook’s Government had replied that it 

^ A Nation in Makings p. 47, Mr. K. N. Roy is the editor referred to. 
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was not desirable in the then state of ihe law for the Govan- 
ment to prosecute (under the sedition sections, as had been 
suggested somewhat tentatively by the Advocate General) except 
in &e case of systematic attempts to excite hostility against the 
Government. 

Faced by the growing criticism of the press. Lord Lytton 
studied various methods of meeting the situation, induding, as 
we have seal, the Irish Act (33 and 34 Viet. c. 9. s. 30). In the 
autumn of 1877 he prepared a Minute which was circulated to the 
members of his Couned and to each local Government and Chief 
Commissioner. AH, with the exception of Madras (where the press 
in Indian languages was not yet strong), concurred in the prindple 
of taking legislative action. Consequendy, a Bill was prepared and 
its substance was td^raphed to the Secretary of State whose 
permission was sought for its introduction. 

For some time the Indian Press had been aware that repressive 
measures were under contemplation. Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
records how in 1877 the press was invited to the Delhi Assemblage 
and how he attended it as the correspondent of the Hindu Patriot, 
“then the leading Indian paper in Bengal, under the editorship of 
that prince of Indian journalists, Kiisto Das Pal.” Sir 
Surendranath describes the presentation of an address to the 
Viceroy by the newspapermen and adds: 

“In the address we made a pointed reference to the report about 
the coming restrictions on die Press, and we eqsressed the hope 
that the liberties so long enjoyed m^t be continued. The Viceroy, 
as might have been e^iected, was redeent and said nothing in 
Mly to this part of the address. We felt that we had done our duty 
in communicating our hopes and fears, and for the time the mauer 
ended there. Within less than fifteen months, the Vernacular 
Press all over India, save that of Madras, was muzzled.” ^ 

The Vernacular Press Act IX of 1878 (An Act for the Better 
Control of Publications in Oriental Languages) became law on 
March 14, and it was operative in all the provinces except Madras. 
Summing up the debate of the L^slative Council, the Vicaroy 
as President dedared: 

“I cannot but r^et the necessity which, by some irony of fete, 
has imposed on me the duty of undertaking legislation for the 
purpose of putting restrictions on a portion of ^ press of this 
country. By association, by tempaament, by conviction, I should 

^ A Nation in Making, p. 59. 
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naturally find my place on the side of those to whom the free 
utterance of thought and opinion is an inherited instinct and a 
national birthright. I should have rejoiced had it fallen to my lot to 
enlarge, rather than restrict, the liberty of the press in India; 
for neither the existence nor the freedom of the press in this 
country is of native origin or growth. It is an exotic which especially 
cl aims and needs, from the hands that planted it in a foreign soil 
and dime, protecting shelter and fostering care. It is one of the 
many pecdiarly British institutions which British rule has 
bestowed upon a population to whom it was previously unknown, 
in the belief that it will eventually prove beneficial to the people 
of India, by gradually developing in their character those qualities 
which have rendered it benefidal to our own countrymen. For 
this reason the British rulers of India have always, and rightly, 
regarded with exceptional tolerance the occasion^ misuse of an 
instrument confided to unpractised hands. But all the more is it 
incumbent on the Government of India to take due care that the 
gift for which it is responsible shall not become a curse, a stone 
instead of bread, to its redpients.”^ 

Lord Lytton conduded by sajung that what he desired was to 
prevent, not to punish, seditious appeals to the people and that 
he hoped that the gradual spread of education and enlightenment 
in India might ensure and expedite the arrival of a time when the 
restrictions now to be imposed might with safety be removed. 
Under the Vernacular Press Act, which he was introducing, the 
printer and publisher of any paper in an Indian language could 
be called upon to enter into a bond not to publish anything likely 
to excite feelings of disaffection against the Government or anti- 
pathy between persons of different races, castes and religions 
among His Majesty^s subjects. If a newspaper contravened this 
regulation, it was fet warned of the offence and if it re-occurred 
its equipment was liable to be seized. For those who wished to 
avoid such a risk, a system of censorship was framed by the 
Government and one of its oflicers was appointed to scrutinise 
proofs before publication. 

The full text of the original Act was as follows: 

Act No. IX of 1S7S. 

An Act for the better control of Publications in Oriental 

Languages. 

Whereas certain publications in Oriental languages printed or 
circulated in British India have of late contained matter likely to 

^ Lord LyttorCs Indian Adrmmstratioih by Lady Betty Balfour (his daughter), 
p. 510. 
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excite disaffection to the Government established by law in British 
India, or antipathy between persons of different races, castes, 
religions or sects in British In^a, or have been used as means of 
intimidation or extortion: 

And whereas such publications are read by and disseminated 
amongst large numbers of ignorant and unintelligent persons, and 
are thus likdy to have an influence which they otherwise would not 
possess; and whereas it is accordingly necessary for the maintenance 
of the public tranquillity and for the security of Her Alajesty^s 
subjects and others to confer on the Executive Government power 
to control the printing and circulation of such publications; it is 
hereby enacted as follows: 

1. TTiis section and sections eleven to sixteen both inclusive 
apply to the whole of British India; the other sections of this 
Act apply only to those parts of British India to which they 
may from time to time be extended by the Governor-General 
in Council by a notification in the Gazette of India, 

2. In this Act: 

‘‘Newspaper*’ means any periodical work containing public 
news, or comments on public news, printed whoUy or partially 
in any Oriental language, and includes two or more copies of a 
newspaper bearing the same name, whether published on the 
same day or on d&erent days, and also includes any series of 
newspapers, whether printed on one day or different days, 
or with one name or with different names; and 
“Print”, “printed” and “printer” apply not only to printing, 
but also to lithography, engraving and photography- 

3. Any Magistrate of a District, or Commissioner of Police in a 
Presidency-town, within the local limits of whose jurisdiction 
any newspaper is printed or published, may, with the previous 
sanction of the local govexnment and subject to the provisions 
of section 5, call upon the printer and publisher of such news- 
paper to enter into a joint and several bond, or when the 
printer and publisher of such newspaper are the same person, 
call upon such person to enter into a bond, binding themselves 
or himself, as the case may be, in such sum as the Local 
Government thinks fit, not to: 

(а) print or publish in such newspaper any words, signs or 
visible representations likely to excite disaffection to 
the Government established by law in British India, or 
antipathy between any ^rsons of different races, castes, 
rdi^ons or sects in British India; or 

(б) use or attempt to use such newspaper 

for the purpose of putting any person in fear or causing 
annoyance to him and thereby inducing him to deliver to 
any person any property or valuable security, or any- 
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thing signed or sealed which may be converted into a 
valuable security or to give any gratification to any 
person, or 

for the purpose of holding out any threat of injury 
to a public servant, or to any person in whom they or 
he believe or believes that public servant to be 
interested, and thereby inducing that public servant 
to do any act, or to forbear or delay to do any aa, 
connected with, the exercise of his public functions. 
Explanation . — ‘‘Valuable security”, ‘‘gratification” and “public 
servant* ^ are used in this section in the senses in whidh they 
are respectively used in the Indian Penal Code. 

4. When any bond is executed under section 3, the said 
Magistrate or Commissioner may further require the obligor 
or obligors of the same to deposit the amount thereof in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India, and the money or securities so deposited shall, subject 
to the provisions hereinafter contained, remain so deposited 
imtil fifteen days after the person or persons depositing the 
same has or have made and subscribed a declaration imder 
Act No. XXV of 1867, section 8. 

When such person or persons has or have subscribed such a 
declaration, and fifteen days have elapsed from the date 
of subscribing the same, he or they may apply to the said 
Magistrate or Commissioner for the restoration of the said 
money or securities, and thereupon such money or securities 
shah, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, be 
restored to such p^erson or persons. 

5. When any publisher or printer is called upon by a Magfatrate 
or Commissioner of PoUce to execute a bond under this Act 
in respect of any newspaper, the publisher of such newspaper 
may deliver to such AAagistrate or Commissioner an under- 
taking in wri ting to the effect that no words, sigi^ or visible 
representations shall, during the year next following the date 
of such undertaking, be printed or published in sudi news- 
paper which have not previously been submitted to such 
officer as the Local Government may appoint in this b ehalf , 
by name or in virtue of his office, or which on being so sub- 
mitted have been objected to by such office. 

When such underniking has been so dehvered, no such 
bond or deposit s hall be required from the publisher or 
printer of such newspaper during the said year. 

6. Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any nevre- 
paper printed or published in the territories under its 
administration contains any words, signs or visible repre- 
sentations of the nature described in section 3, clause (a), or 
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that any such newspaper has been used or attempted to be 
used for any purpose described in the same section, clause (b)^ 
such Local Government may cause a notice in the form in 
the schedule hereto annexed, or to the like effect, to be 
published in the local official Gazette, 

7. A true copy of such notice shall be fixed on some conspicuous 
part of the premises described in the declaration made in 
respect of the newspaper under the said Act No. XXV of 1867, 
section 5, and the copy so fixed shall be deemed to have been 
duly served on the printer and publisher of such paper. 

8. If ^Eter the publication of such notice and the service thereof, 
the newspaper in respect of which it has been issued contains 
any words, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in section 3, clause (a), or is used, or attempted to be 
used, for any purpose described in the same section, clause (^), 
aU printing presses, engines, machinery, types, lithographic 
stones, paper and other implements, utensils, plant and 
materials, used or employed, or intended to be used or 
employed, in or for the purpose of printing or publishin g 
sudi newspaper, or found in or about any premises where such 
newspaper is printed or published, and 

all copies of such newspaper wherever found, and 
any money or securities which the printer or publisher of such 
newspaper may have deposited under the provisions of 
section 4: 

shall be liable to be forfeited to Her Majesty: 

Provided that the publisher of any newspaper may, on the 
publication of a notice in respect thereof under section 6, and 
before anything has become liable to forfeiture under this section 
in respect of such newspaper, deliver to the Magistrate of the 
District, or to the Commissioner of Police in a Presidency- 
town, within the local limits of whose jurisdiction such news- 
paper is published, an undertaking in writing of the nature 
specified in section 5, and if such Alagistrate or Commissioner 
accepts such undertaking, nothing shall become liable to 
forfeiture tmder this section between the date on which such 
undertaking is so accepted and the end of the period for which 
it is given. 

9. Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any money 
or security deposited under this Act in respect of any news- 
paper is liable to be forfeited tmder section 8, such Local 
Government may, by a notification in the local official Gazette 
declare such money or security to be forfeited; 

And whenever it appears to the Local Government that any 
mplements, utensils, plant or materials used or employed, or 
intended to be used or employed, in or for the purpose of 
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printing or publishing any newspaper, or which is or are in or 
about any premises where such newspaper is printed or 
published, or any copies of any newspaper, is or are liable to 
be forfeited under that section, 

the Local Gtovemment may declare such implements, utensils, 
plant, materials or copies to be forfeited, and may by warrant 
issued by its authority under the hand of any Magistrate 
empower any person to seize and take away such implements, 
utensils, plant, materials and copies wherever found, and to 
enter upon any premises: 

(a) where the newspaper specified in such warrant is printed or 
published, or 

(b) where any such implements, utensils, plant or materials 
may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, or 

(c) where any copy of such newspaper is sold, distributed, 
published or publicly exhibited, or reasonably suspected to 
be sold, distributed, published or publicly exhibited, or kept 
for sale, distribution, publication or public exhibition, or 
reasonably suspected to be so kept, 

and search for such implements, utensils, plant, materials 
and copies. 

Every warrant issued xmder this section, so far as relates to a 
search, shall be executed in manner provided for the execution 
of search-warrants under the law relating to criminal procedure 
for the time being in force. 

When any book, pamphlet, placard, broadsheet or other 
document printed wholly or partially in any Oriental language 
in British India contains any words, signs or visible repre- 
sentations which are of the nature described in section 3, 
clause (a). 

or when any such book, pamphlet, placard, broadsheet, or 
other document has been used, or attempted to be used, for 
any purpose described in the same section, clause (fe), all 
printing presses, engines, machinery, types, lithographic 
stones, paper and other implements, utensils, plant and 
materials, used or employed in or for the purpose of printing 
or publishing such boo^ pamphlet, placard, broadsheet or 
other document, or found in or about any premises where the 
same is printed or published, and all copies of such book, 
pamphlet, placard, broadsheet or other document, shall be 
liable to be forfeited to Her Majesty, 

Whenever it appears to the Loc^ Government that any- 
thing is liable to be forfeited under this section, the Ixk^ 
Govemment may declare such thing to be forfeited, and may 
direct any Magistrate to issue a warrant in respect of the same, 
and thereupon sudi thing may be searched for, seized and 
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taken away in manner provided by section 9. The local 
Government may, upon good cause shown, cancel any 
forfeiture under lids section. 

11. When any newspaper printed elsewhere than in British India 
contains any words, signs or visible representations of the 
nature described in section 3, clause (<2), or is used or attempted 
to be used for any purpose described in the same section, 
clause (fc), all copies of such newspaper, brought into British 
India, shall be liable to be forfeited to Her Majesty. 

12. Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any copies 
of any newspaper in any of the territories under its administra- 
tion are liable to be forfeited under section ii, such Local 
Government may declare aU copies of such newspaper 
wherever found to be forfeited, and may by warrant issued 
by its authority under the hand of any Magistrate, empower 
any person to seize and take away all copies of such newspaper 
wherever found, and to enter upon any premises where any copy 
of such newspaper is sold, distributed, published or publicly 
exhibited, or reasonably suspected to be sold, distributed, 
published or publicly e^bited, or kept for sale, distribution, 
publication or public exhibition, or reasonably suspected 
to be so kept; 

and search for all copies of such newspaper. 

Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as 
relates to a search, be executed in manner provided for the 
execution of search-warrants under the law relating to criminal 
procedure for the time being in force. 

13. Any person feeling aggrieved by the issue of any notification 
under section 9, or by any dedaiation made or anything done 
in the execution of a warrant issued imder that section, or 
under section 10 or section 12, may, within three mouths 
firom the date of the notification or declaration, or the doing 
of the thing complained of (as the case may be), appeal to the 
Govemor-Geneid in Coundl; and the Governor-General in 
Council shall take such appeal into consideration, and the 
order passed by h i m thereon shall be final and conclusive. 

14. The Grovemor-General in Coundl may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India^ direct that any newspapers printed at any 
place beyond the limits of British India, or any books, 
pamphlets, placards, broadsheets or other documents printed 
wholly or partially in any Oriental language at any such place, 
shall not be brou^t into, or circulated, distributed or publidy 
exhibited, or sold, or kept for circulation, distribution, public 
eadiibition or sale, in British India. 

Whoever, in contravention of any direction imder this 
section, brings any such newspaper, book, pamphlet, placard, 
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broadsheet or other document into British Indiaj or circulates^ 
distributes^, publishes^ exhibits or sells the same, or keeps the 
same for circulation^ distribution^ exhibition or sale, shall be 
punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both; and aU copies of such 
newspaper, Ix^ok, pamphlet, placard, broadsheet or odier 
document found in British India shall be forfeited to Her 
Alajesty. 

'^^enever it appears to any Magistrate of a District, or to 
any Commissioner of Police in a Presidency-town, that any- 
thing within the local limits of his jurisdiction is forfeited 
tmder this section, he may issue a warrant to search for and 
seize the same, and such warrant shall be executed in manner 
provided for the execution of search-warrants under the 
law relating to criminal procedure for the time being in force. 

15. When any declaration has been made under section 9, section 
10 or section 12, in respect of any newspaper, boo]^ pamphlet, 
placard, broadsheet or other document, or any notification has 
been issued in respect of the same under section 14, any officer 
of the Postal Department empowered in this behalf by the 
Govemor-Gener^ in Cotmdl, by name or in virtue of his 
office, may search or cause search to be made for any copies 
of the same in the custody of that Department, and shall 
deliver all such copies found to such officer as the Governor- 
General in Coimdl may appoint in this behalf by name or in 
virtue of his office. 

16. Every notification and declaration of forfeiture purporting 
to be issued or made under this Act shall, as against all 
persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture therein 
referred to has taken place; and no proceeding purporting 
to be taken under this Act, or in execution of a warrant issued 
under tbis Act, shall be called in question by any Court of 
civil or criminal jurisdiction; and no civil or criminal proceed- 
ing shall be instituted against any p^on for anything pur- 
porting to be done under this Act or in execution of any such, 
warrant, or for the recovery of any property purporting to be 
seized xmder this Act. 

17. Any publisher or printer of a newspaper required to execute a 
bond or rnake a deposit tmder section 3 or section 4> 
publishing or printing such newspaper without having complied 
with such requisition, shall be punished with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to six months, or witii fine, or with 
both. 

18. When ^y publisher of a newspaper has given an under taking 
imrlFT section 5 or section 8, and during the pericxi for which 
such nrtdprfalriTig is given, any words, signs or visible lepre- 
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sentations which have not been submitted to the nffir<«r 
appointed under section 5 or which, on being so submitted 
have been objected to by him, are printed or published in such 
newspaper, such publisher and the printer of such newspaper 
shall be punished with imptrisonment for a term which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. Any ^rdon of this Act whidi has been extended to any part 
of British India under section i shall cease to be in force in 
such part whenever the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the Gtizette of India, so directs, but may be 
again extended to such part by a like notification. 

20. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any 
person firom being prosecuted under any other law for any 
act or omission which constitutes an offence against this Act. 

Lord Salisbury (who had approved of the introduction of 
the BiU) had been succeeded, as Secretary of State, by Lord 
Cranbrook who shared the regret of the Viceroy and his Council 
at having to “fetter the press.” Three members of the Secretary 
of State’s Council recorded minutes of dissent. Sir William 
Muir, Sir Erskine Perry*^ and Colonel Yule, while ten members 
voted in favour of the BiU, and one abstained. In July, 1878, 
Mr. Gladstone, who did not favour the measure, introduced a 
motion in the House of Commons proposing that Her Majesty 
(Queen Victoria) should give directions that aU proceedings 
which might be taken by the authorities under the Indim 
Vernacular Press Act should be reported to the Secretary of 
State and laid before Parliament from time to time. The 
Government, however, declined to accept this resolution. During 
the debate frequent referraices were made to the Minutes of 
1835 and the general question of the freedom of the Indian 
Press. Gladstone’s motion was lost by a majority of 56. 

This did not mean that the home Government fuUy approved 
of the Act, for Lord Cranbrook had already informed the Viceroy 
that he objected to the provision which aUowed an editor to avoid 
the necessity of dq>ositing security by submitting to a censorship. 
His grounds were that, having r^ard to the wide variety of 
l a nguag es in India, the censors would have to be natives of the 
country, and that Aey would, in point of fact, have to write the 
newspapers. Consequent on tiiis decision, a fresh BiU was intro- 
duced in Sq)tember to delete the censorship clause; though 
during the seven months of its existrace there' had been no 

1 Sir Erskine Perry’s notable Minnie is dated 30 May, 1878. 
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occasion to put the Act into force. This fact the supporters of 
the measure quoted as evidence of its preventive dffect on the 
press^. Reviewing the situation. Lord Lytton explained that it 
was the desire of his Government to “keep the press fully and 
impartially furnished with accurate current information in 
reference to such measures or intentions on the part of the 
Government as are susceptible of immediate publication without 
injury to the interests for which the Government is responsible.” 

In fulfilment of these proposals, a Press Commissioner was 
appointed; his function was two-fold. He was charged with the 
duty of supplying the press with early and accurate information in 
regard to public measures and he was also to be a channel of 
communication between the Government and the press published 
in Indian languages. Mr. (later Sir) Roper Lethbridge was 
appointed Commissioner. Writing some thirty-sis years later Sir 
Roper described the origins and functions of his ofiBce as follows: 

“In the late sixties and early seventies of the last century I 
was a Professor in the Bengal Education Service, and, by spedal 
permission of Sir William Grey, the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, [I] was allowed to devote my spare time 
to editing the Calcutta Review and writing leading articles for the 
Englishman and the Friend of Indioy and occasionally, also, for the 
Pioneer and the Times of India, It thus came about that when Sir 
George Campbell and Lord Northbrook, in 1872 and 1873, were 
consisting with Dr. George Smith, of the Friend of India, as to the 
relations between the Government and the Press, I was invited 
to join the discussion. Dr. Smith was then contemplating retire- 
ment, so it was arranged that on his giving up the Friend of India 
and the post of Calcutta correspondent of ihe London Times, I 
should be seconded in the Bengal Education Service in order to 
take up these two appointments, and thus provide a link of 
communication between the Government of India and the English 
Press, both in India and at home. This was Dr. Smith’s idea — 
and if it had been carried out, and if the work on the Vernacular 
Press subsequently confided to the Press Commissioner had been 
added to it, there might never have been a Vernacular Press Act. 
Dr. Smith had obtained the sanction of the proprietors of the 
Times — at that time the weekly telegram from Calcutta occupied a 
whole column of the Times every Monday morning, and was of 
immense political importance — and I had arranged to move to 
Serampore, when Sir George Campbell was suddenly succeeded 
by Sir Richard Temple, Lord Northbrook by Lord L3rtton, and 
the new regime favoured more drastic measures; for after Lord 
^ Sec speedi by Sir A. Arbuthnot, 16 October, 1878. 
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Northbrook’s very necessary deposition of the Gaekwar, the 
Vernacular Press had become distinctly seditious^ especially in 
the Mahratta country. Lord L5rtton decided that there should be a 
special officer of Government, to be called the Press Commissioner, 
who should openly and avowedly represent the Government with 
the Press both English and Vernacular. He was to be the exponent 
to the whole Press of the inner meaning of the Government 
policy — SL very necessary function at a time when there was no 
right of interpellation in the Legislative Coundls. And he was 
to be the ‘whipping-boy^ for the Government with the Press — 
every editor having the right to interview or write to the Press 
Commissioner, to make complaints, to verify facts, and to obtain 
an authoritative statement of the Government’s policy. And, 
incidentally, the Press Commissioner was to have certain restrictive 
powers over those vernacular editors who chose to misrepresent his 
facts or his statements of Government policy — ^powers only to be 
exercised under the control and with the formal sanction, first of 
the Local Government, and secondly^ of the Government of India. 
Nothing could be ffiirer than this. 

“I think that Lord Lytton’s plan was better than Sir George 
Campbell’s in that it was perfecdy open and above-board. The 
Press Commissionership itself, with its duties of reference and 
mstrucrion, was immensely popular with the whole Vernacular 
Press — ^as was shown by the fact that when, m i88r, its abolition 
was decreed by Lord Ripon, as if it were a necessary consequence 
of the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act, a petition for its retention, 
that was organized by Raja BIristodas Pd of the Hindoo Patriot and 
Babu Norendro Natih Sen of the Indian Mirror^ was signed and 
warmly supported by every vernacular editor throughout India 
except three! I still possess a copy of that petition with all its 
signatures, which I highly value as a certificate of good 
conduct! . . . 

“With regard to the Vernacular Press Act of 1878, the mistake 
made by Lord Lytton’s Government, as I think — ^and in that 
mistake they have been followed by all their successors — ^was in 
laying too much stress on the punitive powers conferred on the 
Press Commissioner. During the whole term of the Press Com- 
missionership I never once had occasion to put those punitive 
powers into force! Only once did I even reach the penultimate 
stag^ that of a warning of punitive action! In all other cases of 
difficulty full and fraiik sympathetic discussion between the 
editor and m3^elf resulted in an amicable arrangement that was 
never broken. And when I retired firom the Press Commissioner- 
ship, and the office was unhappily abolished, there was not a single 
vernacular paper in aU Indw that could be called obstinatdy 
seditious! — though naturally, after that great mistake on the part 
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of Lord Ripon’s Govermnenta they soon sprang up again like 
mushrooms. The poor little substitutes of a Government Press 
Room — ^with the added insult to vernacular editors of referring 
them for information to some subordinate Secretariat officer — 
were worse than useless. What Lord Lytton’s Government ought 
to have done in 1878 was to pass a measure, not Tor the better 
control,’ but Tor the better information and guidance’ of publica- 
tions in Oriental languages — creating and endowing the Press 
Commissionership (a most popular measure), setting out tie 
rights and privileges conferred on vernacular editors in connection 
therewith, and only noting in brief and non-irritating clauses the 
correctional power that the Press Commissioner would possess in 
the rare case of the abuse of those rights and privileges. As it was, 
the Press Commissioner was never given a ^ ch^ce — ^at home 
he was denounced in an ignorant House of Commons as a 
‘Russian Censor’ — ^and no sooner had the whole Indian Press 
learnt to know the beneficent nature of his operations, than Lord 
Ripon came out pledged beforehand to abolish the office when 
repealing the Vemaculm Press Act, and bitterly regretted it when 
too late. 

“With regard to the English Press of India as affected by the 
Press Commissionership, I cannot attempt to deal with the subject 
in this note — I have an immense number of letters &om the late 
Mr. Robert Knight (of the Indian Agriculturist^ and subsequently 
of the Statesman wMch he founded at this time), the late Mr. 
William Digby (of the Madras Times), and the late Mr. James 
Maclean (of tihe Bombay Gazette), which I have long intended 
to publish in order to elucidate this subject. The great difficulty 
was, of course, as Mr. Ratdiffe indicates, the serious injury done 
to the Pioneer, My old fiiend. Sir Gwrge Allen, had spent 
enormous sums in building up that great paper, and paid most 
princely fees to large numbers of hi^y placed officials as con- 
tributors in every Simla Department— with the consequence that 
every impending official change of every sort and kind was for a 
long time always announced first in the Pioneer, Every official 
in India was interested in these announcements, which I suppose 
were worth to the Pioneer and its highly paid contributors many 
tens of thousands of pounds annually. Naturally enough, not 
only Sir George himself, but also many of his contributors, were 
indignant at ffie prospect of losing this favoured position — and 
this was a great difficulty that had to be feced by those who 
favoured a more diSused system of information-”^ 

As has already been pointed out, the Anglo-Indian journals 
resented the Press Cornroissionership as they had previously 

^ Journal cf the East India Association, 1914, New Series, VoL V, pp. 276-Si. 
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established their own sources of Government information. The 
Statesman went so far as to ridicule some of the communications 
from this officer (then C. E. Buckland) as “fatuous flap-doodle.” 
In reply, the Government immediately stopped all communiqu& 
from being sent to the paper.^ Good relations were eventually 
restored, but not before Lord Lytton had begun to doubt the 
utility of the Press Commissioner’s office. It was left, however, to 
the next Viceroy (Lord Ripon) to order its abolition. When thk 
decision became Imown (in i88i) one hundred and twenty-four 
newspaper editors and proprietors (representing the bulk of the 
press with the exception of the Pioneer ^ the Civil and Military 
Gazette and the Statesman) presented a Memorial to the Viceroy 
urging the retention of the office. The signatories concluded by 
saying: 

‘^‘We do not wish to occupy your Lordship’s time by pointing 
out in this Memorial the evils likely to arise any competition 
to obtain Government secrets for publication by underhand means, 
whether by payment or by flattery. An official who can be bribed 
by either method is unworthy of Government confidence. Every 
Government in England supplies important information to the 
Press either generally or to its own special organs which are 
well known. It remained, however, for ffie Government of India 
to establish the precedent of supplying information to all papers 
whether supporters or opponents alike. 

We would, however, specially call your Lordship’s attention to 
the marked improvement in the Vernacular Press since the 
institution of the office of the Press Commissioner, a fact 
prominently noticed in several of the letters from the proprietors 
and editors of Vernacular Newspapers attached to the memorial. 
No longer dependent chiefly on bazar rumours for their informa- 
tion, the writers in the Vernacular Press are now able to discuss 
acti^ facts, and Government is thus provided with an opportunity 
of knowing the real sentiments of the people on all subjects of 
importance, a fact which is of itself sufficient to justify the retention 
of the appointment. The same argument applies, though, of course, 
in a less degree, to the English papers and the native papers 
published in English. 

We have as yet failed to see any valid argument brought forward 
for the abolition of the appointment. It has bear said that the 
procuring of news should be left for private enterprise, and though 
this may be true so fer as ordinary news is concerned, in the case of 
special Government news, it simply means bribery and corruption 
in some form or other which every Government must wish to 

1 The Calcutta ReviezCy Vol. CXXVII: Article by S. C. Sanial, pp. 386-7. 
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pievent. The expense of the maintenance is but trifling, regard 
being had to the benefits mutually conferred and received by the 
Government and the Public. . . . We would, therefore, hxnnbly 
request your Lordship that the appointment of the Press Com- 
missioner may be maintained and tha t aU the heads of ofiSces may 
be directed to supply the Press Commissioner without delay 
with all important information which may be advantageous or 
useful to Ae public to know, without revealing co^dential 
communications.” 

Notwithstanding this request. Lord Ripon abolished the Press 
Commissionership in March, i88i. In his reply he said that the 
system “seemed to be working satisfactorily so far as it went, but 
that the duties of the Press Commissioner were practically liinited 
to the daily distribution to the Press of such items of official news 
as the Government thought expedient to publish, and that the 
scale of his salary, and the cost of his establishment were out of all 
proportion to the duties thus disdiarged.” The highly paid 
appointment of the Press Commissioner was to be abolished but 
other methods were to be devised for affording direct information 
to the press. 

But we are antidpating events. 

What was the effect of the Vernacular Press Act? Indian resent- 
ment was, indeed, bitter. Lord L3?tton had already, it may be 
recalled, deeply offended public sentiment by inaugurating his 
term of office by a Durbar at Delhi when two Presidendes were 
suffering from famin e. And he had added to his unpopularity by 
increasing taxation. The Amrita Bazar Patriha beheved that the 
Vernacular Press Act was aimed against that publication in 
particular, as it was stUl bilingual. But the conductors of the 
journal were equal to the occasion, and the issue of the paper 
following the passage of the Act appeared wholly in English. 

Opposition to the measure grew throughout the country. One 
result was the foundation of what is to^y one of the leading 
Indian-owned newspapers, the Hindu of Madras. It was not the 
first venture of the kmd in the southern Presidency for already 
two Indian-owned newspapers (Native Public Opinion and the 
Madrasee) had been established — but had failed to command 
suffident support When, therefor^ six young men dedded to 
establish the Hindus there were many who tried to prevent them 
from en gaging upon SO hazardous an enterprise. Public opinion, 
thou^ growing, was by no means organised. The Native 
Association had been disl^ded and its organ, the Crescent, the 
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first newspaper of its kind conducted by Indians, bad ceased to 
exist. But it was felt, wrote one of the founders of the Hindv?- that 
“An Association which would represent the true state of the 
condition of the masses to the Government and their several 
grievances, and to get them redressed, to suggest to our Rulers 
the best means of utilising the latent activities of the people for the 
service of their coimtry, to get recognised the daims of Ae sons of 
the soil to a proper share in the administration, to suggest modes 
of utilising the Imowledge and attainments of the educated classes, 
in fact to induce our Rulers to put into practice the Magna Charta 
of our rights and liberties, such an Association was still a 
desideratum.” 

Though these words apply to the Madras Native Association, 
which was subsequently organised, they may also be taken to 
express the task which the Hindu set itself when it was first 
published in September 20, 1878 — ^the year following Queen 
Viaoria’s Proclamation as Impress of India. For the first five 
years of its existence the paper was issued weekly. 

Sir Surendranath Banerjea aptly describes the Madras of this 
period in these words: 

“Madras to-day, so instinct with the public life of India, 
is very different fi:om what Madras was in 1878. To-day it is fully 
on a line with the rest of India as regards its public spirit and its 
efforts for the public good. In 1878, it was the only place in all 
hidia where I found it impossible to hold a public meeting upon 
a question of vital interest to our people, and in regard to wMch 
there was practical unanimity all over India.”® 

Sir Surendranath, who became the editor and proprietor of the 
Ber^cdee in 1879, also gives a vivid description of Bengal joumahsm 
of this period. 

“With the exception of the Indian Mirror, all our newspapers 
in Bengal, including the most influential, were weekly. The 
cravii^ for ffesh news was then not genial; and Indian readers 
for the most part were content to have a weekly supply of news 
and comments thereon. 1 remember speaking at the time to the 
h eadmas ter of a Government high school, a man of education and 
culture, who said to me that it took him a week’s time to go through 
the Bet^alee (then a weekly paper), and tihat if it were a daily 
paper he would not know what to do with it.”® 

^M. Vicataghavachari in the Silver Jubilee Supplement of the Hindu, 
21 September, 1903. 

• A Nation in Meting, p. 50. » ibid., 70. 
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Less than two years afta: the inception of the Hinduy Lord 
L3?tton was succeeded by the Marquess of Ripon who will 
alwa}^ be remembered in India and dsewhere for the practical 
interpretation he gave to his liberal ideas. Notwithstanding the 
conservative attitude of his Council, he was quick to perceive 
the general discontent throughout the cotmtry and considered a 
despotic policy not only insisting to India’s own civilisation but 
one which could not but assist the deterioration and possibly the 
disintegration of political relationships. 

On December 7, 1881, a Bill was introduced for the repeal of 
the Vernacular Press Act on the grounds that in the opinion of 
the Government, circumstances no longer justified the existence 
of the Act. As President of the Council, Lord Ripon brought the 
procee ding s to a close by merely observing that “he did not wish 
to detain the Council by any observations of his own, nor did he 
think that he was in any way called upon to review the reasons or 
motives for which the Act was originally introduced. All he desired 
to say was that it would always be a great satisfection to Mm that 
it should have been during the time that he hdd the office of 
Viceroy that the Act had been removed from the Indian Statute 
Book.”^ 

Lord l^pon further stimulated political enthusiasm by inviting 
the co-operation of qualified Indians for the work of local and 
municipal administration, and by giving his support to a more 
vigorous educational policy. So far as Madras was concerned, one 
result of this increasing political consciousness was the conversion 
of the Hindu from a wakly to a tri-weddy paper, and as such it 
was printed from October, 1883. 

Mention shotild be made at tMs stage of the femous case in 
which Surendranath Banerjea was involved since he claimed 
“the honour (for such I dean it) of being the first Indian of my 
generation who suffered imprisonment in the discharge of a 
public duly.” On April 2, 1883, he had commented, in the 
columns of the Bengalee, on proceedings in the High Cknirt 
involving the exposure of a Hindu idol in public. The charge was 
one of Q>ntempt of Court and he was soitenced to two months 
imprisonment. According to Sir Surendranath, the effect of the 
case was to give a stimulus to the press. 

“It gave an impetus to journalism. The Sidccoa Scanachar 
had been started as a pice paper by the late Keshub Chunder Sen, 

^ The History and Laa cf Sedition, by W. R. Donogh, pp. 209-10. See also 
The Life qf Lord Ripon, by Luden Wolf, VoL II, pp. 402-3. 
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but the movement for cheap journalism had 1aTig iiiR>ip<i Now 
however, it received an awakened impulse in the passionate desire 
for news. Babu Jogendranath Bose started the Bar^abad as a 
pice paper. His example was followed by Babu Kristo Kumar 
Mitter. The Bangabasi and the Sanjibani still continue to hold 
an important place in the journalistic world of Bengal.”^ 

Although they appreciated Lord Ripon’s efforts, educated and 
qualified Indians considered that a mere advisory place in the 
country’s administration was quite inadequate. But they still 
lacked a national forum for the expression of their views, tbmgh 
a number of provincial organisations were in existence such as 
the Indian Association and the Indian League in Bengal. A year, 
however, after Lord Ripon retired from ^e Viceroyalty (1885) 
an organisation was bom which has since answered this HpmanH 

Much of the credit for the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress goes to Allan Octavian Hume, the son of Joseph Hinne, 
the Liberal, The younger Hume had served in the Indian Qvil 
Service from 1849 till 1882 and had been decorated for his work 
in the Mutiny. On his retirement he spent most of his time in 
introducing the tenets of English Liber^sm to educated Indians 
Perceiving the rising discontent among In dians at being shut out 
from any control over their country, he wrote that he considered it 
“of paramount importance to find an overt and constitutional 
channel for the discharge of the increasing ferment which had 
resulted from Western ideas and education.” 

Robert Knight of the Statesman was a radical and a Free Trader 
and therefore hdd liberal views on matters relating to the 
administration of public affairs. He, together with W^derbum 
and a number of leading Indians, assisted Hume to establish the 
Indian National Congress. It may be mentioned here that when 
Knight died in 1890 the Indian Press called him “the Bayard of 
India” and paid moving tributes to the part he had played in 
building up public opinion. To revert, however, to the early 
days of the Congress. 

In March, 1883, Mr. Hume had addressed an open letta: to the 
“Graduates of the Calcutta University” as representatives of the 
intdligentsia. The burning zeal which animat ed this remarkable 
m a n can best be understood by a quotation from the concluding 
part of his letter: 

“And if even the leaders of thought are all either such poor 
creatures, or so selfishly wedded to personal concerns that they 

^ A Nation in Making, pp. 74-84. 
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dare not strike a blow for tbeir country’s sake, then justly and 
rightly are they kept down and trampled on^ for they deserve 
nothing better. Every nation secures precisely as good a govern- 
ment as it merits. If you^ the picked men, the most highly educated 
of the nation, caimot, scorning personal ease and selfish objects, 
make a resolute struggle to secure greater iOreedom for yourselves 
and your country, a more impartial administration, a larger share 
in the management of your own affairs, then we, your firiends, 
are wrong and our adversaries right, then are Lord fopon’s noble 
aspirations for your good fruitless and visionary, then, at present 
at any rate all hopes of progres''s are at an end, and India truly 
neither lacks nor deserves any better government than she enjoys. 
Only, if this be so, let us hear no more fectious, peevish com- 
plaints that you are kept in leading strings and treated like 
children, for you will have proved yourself such. Men know how 
to act. Let there be no more complaints of Englishmen being 
preferred to you in aU important offices, for if you lack that public 
spirit, that highest form of altruistic devotion that leads men to 
subordinate private ease to the public weal, that patriotism that 
has made Englishmen what they are — ^then rightly are these 
preferred to you, rightly and inevitably have they b^me your 
rulers. And ^ers and task-masters they must continue, let the 
yoke gall your shoulders never so sorely, until you re^e and 
stand prepared to act upon the eternal truth that self-sacrifice 
and unselfehness are the only unfailing guides to freedom and 
happiness.” 

Never was the country more ready to respond to such an appeal 
and the result was the first session of the Indian National 
Congress in Bombay at the end of December, 1885. Mr. Hume 
was disposed to begin his reform propaganda on the social side, 
but when he later discussed the matter with the Viceroy (the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava), who had explained the difficulty 
he fdt in ascertaining the real wishes of the people, the movement 
was given a political as well as a social objective. 

The objects of the Congress were declared to be firstly to enable 
the most earnest labourers in the cause of national progress to 
become personally known to each other and, secondly, to discuss 
and decide upon the political operations to ^ undertsfen during 
the ensuing year. It was further declared: “Indirectly this 
Conference will form the germ of a Native Parliament, and if 
properly conducted will constitute in a few years an unanswerable 
reply to the assertion that India is still wholly unfit for any form 
of representative institution.” 

The seventy-two delates who responded were mostly lawyers, 
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journalists and teachers; only two Muslims attended. The mair] 
resolution passed urged the expansion of the Supreme and 
Provincial Legislative Councils by the admission of a number of 
Indians elected by such bodies as municipal and district boards 
and that such Councils should have power to interpellate the 
Executive on all branches of a dminis tration. 

The following year Congress was held at Calcutta and the 
number of delegates increased from seventy-two to four hundred 
and forty, of which thirty-three were Muslhns. 

Mr. Hume took an intimate interest in the Hindu which, from 
the year 1889 was published as a daily paper. 

Lord Ripon was, we have stated, succeeded in 1884 by Lord 
Dufferin who had had a dminis trative experience in Egypt. In 
his view it was necessary that the Government should decide 
quickly what concessions to poptilar opinion it was prepared to 
make and that such concessions should not be delayed. Lord 
Dufferin’s attitude towards the press was one of ffiendliness 
and confidence and he gave to Government servants permission 
to contribute to newspapers. With r^ard to the constitutional 
problon, he envisaged the erdargement of the L^slative Councils 
and the introduction of the dective prindple in connection with 
some of the non-ofldcial seats. P arliam ent, howevo:, was not 
prepared to endorse the elective principle though it had also 
been proposed by Lord Ripon and Lord Northbrook. 

During Lord Dufferin’s term of office the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika published certain information and views in connection 
with the administration of the afihirs of Bhopal. The Agent 
considered these statements libellous and appealed to the Govem- 
moit in his official capacity, as Agent to the Governor-General 
for Central India, to take legal action. He argued: 

“I would most respectfully invite the Government to consi^ 
that its poliqr of in<&erence to malidous libds on high officials 
is misunderstood by the people of India of high or low degree. 
They dther believe that the libds are true or that the Government 
is afraid to prosecute the Native Press which utters them. Whi(ffi- 
evcr be their bdief it is equally injurious to the power and prestige 
of the Imperial Government; more so than the open preaching of 
sedition ... It will lose its dhief support in time of danger 
while it will degrade the quality of its official class, for honourable 
men will hesitate to serve a Government which refuses to defend 
their honour.” 

In the opinion of tiie Viceroy any l^al proceedings would have 
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tended to draw greater pubEcity to the matter under dispute and 
he decided against sanctioning a prosecution. His Agent (Sir 
Lepd Griffin) deplored the faa that the Govemmait made no 
attempt to defend its servants in the eyes of the world “or to 
punish its maEdous detractors, who are paid for their Ebels m 
the same mann er as is an assassin for a dagger thrust in the badt 
of an enemy”— and resigned and retired from the service. 

Once more the Amrita Bazar Patrika helped to contribute 
towards press history when, durii^ the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Lansdowne, who succeeded Lord Dufferin, the paper pubEshai 
what purported to be a confidoitial Foreign Office document 
concerning Kashmir. This led to the passing on October 9, 1889, 
of an Act to prevent the disclosure of official documents and 
information. In England the Official Secrets Act had been recently 
placed on the Stamte Book so, when the L^lative Member of 
the Supreme Coundl, the Hon’ble A. R. Scoble, moved for 
leave to introduce the B 21 , he was, m effect, keq)ing in stq) 
with the English Law. The Act was as Mows: 

Act No. XV qf 1889. 

An Act to prevent the Disclosure of Offiacd Documents and 
Ir^ormation. 

Whereas it is expedient to prevmt the disdosnre of official 
documents and information: it is hereby enacted as Mows: 

1. (i) This Act may be caEed the Indian Official Secrets 
' Act, 1889, and (2) It extends to the whole of British India, and 

appEes, 

(a) to aE subjects of Her Majesty within the dominions of 
Princes and States in India in affiance with Her Majesty and 
(h) to all Native Indian subjects of Her Majesty without and 
beyond British India. 

2. In this Act tinless there is something rqiugnant in the 
subject or context: 

(r) any reference to a pkce belonging to Her Majesty includes 
a place belonging to any department of the Government 
whether the pkce is or is not actually vested in Her Majesty. 

(2) ftvpressi nns referring to communications indude any 
communication, whether in whole or in part snd whether the 
document, sketch, plan, modd or information itself or tiie 
substance or rfea thereof only be communicated: 

(3) “document?’ indudes part of a document: 

(4) “modd” indudes design, pattern and spec imen : 

(5) “sketch” indudes any photograph or other mode of 
i^resentation of any pkce or thing: and 
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(6) “OfiBice under Her Majesty^’ includes any oflSce or 
employment in or under any Department of the Government. 

Dadosureof 3. (i) (a) Where a person for the purpose of wrongfully 

obtaining irformation: 

(1) enters or is in any part of a place belonging to Her Majesty, 
beu^ a fortress, arserd, factory, dockyard, camp, ship, office 
or oSiei like place, in which part he is not entitled to be, or, 

(ii) when lawfully or unlawfully in any such place as aforesaid 
either obtains any document, sketch, plm, model, or knowledge 
of anything whidi he is not entitled to obtain, or takes without 
lawful authority any sketch or plan, or 

(iii) when outside any fortress, arsenal, factory, dockyard 
or camp bdon^g to Her Majesty, takes or attempts to take 
without authority given by or on behalf of Her Majesty any 
sketch or plan of that fortress, arsenal, factory, dockyard or 
camp, or, 

(h) where a person knowingly having possession of, or control 
over, any such document, sketch, plan, model or knowledge as 
has been obtained or taken by means of any act which con- 
stitutes an offence against this Act at any time wilfully and 
without lawful authority communicates or attempts to com- 
municate the same to any person to whom the same ought not, 
in the interest of the State, to be communicated at that time, or 

(c) where a person after having been entrusted in confid^ce 
by some officer under Her Majesty widi any document, sketch, 
plan, model or information relating to any such place as afore- 
said, or to the naval or military af&s of Her Majesty, wilfully, 
and in breach of such confidence communicates the same when, 
in the interest of the State, it ought not to be communicated, 
he shall be punished with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both, 

(2) Where a person having possession of any document 
sket^, plan, model or information relating to any fortress, 
arsenal, ffictoiy, dockyard, camp, ship, office or other like plac^ 
belonging to Her Majesty, or to the naval or military affairs 
of Her jMajesty, in whatever manner the same has been obtained 
or taken, at any time wilfully communicates the same to any 
person whom he knows the same ought not, in the interest of the 
State, to be communicated at that time, he shall be liable 
to the same punishment as if he committed an offence under 
the foregoing provisions of this section. 

(3) ^ere a person commits any aa declared by this section 
to be an offence, he shall, if he intended to communicate to a 
foreign State any information, document, sketch, plan, model or 
knowledge obtained or taken by hm\j or entrusted to him as 
aforesaic^ or if he communicates the same to any agent of a 
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foreign State, be punished with transportation for life, or for 
any term not less than five years, or with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to two years. 

4. (i) Where a person, by means of his holding or having held src^h of 
an ofi&ce under Her Majesty, has lawfully or imlawfuUy either 
obtained possession of or control over any document, sketch, plan or 
model, or acquired any information, and at any time corruptly or 
contrary to his oflSdi duty communicates or attempts to com- 
municate that document, sketch, plan, model or information to 
any person to whom the same ought not, in the interest of the 
State, or otherwise in the public interest, to be communicated at 
that time, he shall be guilty of a breach of official trust. 

(2) A person guilty of a breach of official trust shall: 

(a) if ffie communication was made or attempted to be made 
to a foreign State, be punished with transportation for life or 
for any term not less than five years, or with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to two years, and 

(b) in any other case be punished with imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to one year, or with fee, or with both. 

(3) This section shall apply to a person holding a contract 
with any department of the Government, or with the holder 
of any office tmder Her Majesty as such holder, where such 
contract involves an obligation of secrecy, and to any person 
employed by any person or body of persons holding such a 
contract, who is under a like obligation of secrecy, as if the 
person holding the contract and the person so employed were 
respectively holders of an office under Her Majesty. 

5. A prosecution for an offence against this Act shall not be 
instituted except by or with the consent of the Local Government 
or of the Governor-General in Council. 

The above Act received the assent of His Excellency the 
Governor-General on the 17th October, 1889. The following 
were its objects and reasons: 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

The object of this Bill is to re-enact for India, mtaiis muiandu^ 
the provisions of the Official Secrets Act, 1889 (52 and 53 Victoria, 
c. 52), which has recently been passed by Parliament. That statute 
applies (see Section 6) to all acts made offences by it when com- 
mitted in any part of Her Majesty^s dominions, or when com- 
mitted by British officers or subjects elsewhere, but the working 
in TflHifl of criminal law enacted by Parliament has not infrequently, 
notwithstanding the provisions of 37 and 38 Viet., c. 27, s. 3, been 
found to be beset with practical difficulty. Under ffiese dreum- 
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it for India with sudi adaptations of its language and penalties 
as the nomenclature of the Indian Statute book requires. 

Time was marching on. While the nineteenth century had 
begun in England with a very marked development in social 
ideas, it closed at a period when science was rendering many old 
forms obsolete. Universal education, the railway, a cheap press, 
the electric tel^aph, indeed mechanical inventions of various 
kinds were all tending to democratise national life. Inevitably, the 
influence of these cl^mges was felt in India and the succeeding 
SKsions of Congress provided evidence that Indian political 
opinion was fer in advance of what the Government in F-ngland 
and India deemed advisable. 

There were, moreover, internal reasons for the progress of 
public opinion. The chief of these were the Ilbert Bill of 1883, 
the Age of Consent Bill of 1891, the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 
and the Government’s measures to cope with plague in Bombay 
in 1896. 

The Ilbert Bill controversy had its o rig ins in racial dis- 
crimination. Under the existing law Indians were held not capably 
in their magisterial capacity, of hearing charges against Europeans 
within their jurisdiction. This meant that those Indians who had 
passed the Indian Civil Service examination and had been posted 
to the judicial branch of the administration were in an anomalous 
position. Therefore, Sir Courtney Ilbert, the Law Member, 
introduced a bill to confer on In(flan District Judges the same 
powers as were enjoyed by their British colleagues. The intro- 
duction of this measure caused immense indignation in the 
European community, especially among the indigo and tea 
planters who dedared that they would be liable to be exposed 
to unfounded charges. The Government bowed to the strong 
protest and amended the Bill so as to give Europeans who were 
accused of criminal offences in the mofussil, the right of 
demanding trial by a jury, of which at least half the members 
were Europeans or Americans. Naturally, Indian sentiment was 
shodced by this discrimination and by the underlying implication 
that Indian Judges could not be rdied upon to tnaintain judicial 
standards. 

The Age of Consent Bill was in a different category. As a result 
of tiie death of a Hindu child-wife in Calcutta, Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government passed the Age of Consent Bill prohibiting con- 
summation of marriage tmtil the wife was at least twelve years old. 
Orthodox Hindu opinion throughout the country objeaed to the 
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measure on the ground that it was in the nature of unwarranted 
interference with religious custom. The editor, manager and 
printer of Bangabasi of Calcutta, which pressed this view, were 
prosecuted for sedition. Tilak, in his Al^thi journal, Kesari, 
denounced the measure and declared that every Hindu supporter 
of it was a traitor to his faith. He wanted to harness the critrrism 
of the Bill to the existing political discontent. In other words, 
he had “the dear perception that the political movement could 
not afford to cut itself off from the great mass of the nation or 
split itself up into warring factions by a premature association of 
the social rrfoim question with politics.”^ 

The Age of Consent Bill also affected the des tinie s of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. It was still being published as a weekly, 
and Hindu opinion required a daily organ of expression. There- 
fore, on February 19, 1891, the Patrika b^an its career as a 
daily newspaper. 

Another important journal which was founded during this 
period of national awakening was The Indian Social R^ormer of 
Bombay. The R^ormer was started in 1890 with the main object 
of advocating social reforms, such as women’s education, the 
abolition of caste, the removal of the ban on the remarr^e of 
widows and the raising of the marriage age of girls. While the 
paper also dealt with political reforms, its central aim was social 
reform and it has thus approached ^ controversial questions. 
Bdieving in evolution, as opposed to revolution, the R^ormer 
advocates ordered prc^ess, in conformity with the genius of the 
Indian people. 

The Indian Councils Act of 1870 had provided additional 
fecilities for the employment of Indians, and now the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 marked a further advance. 

As a result of this measure the L^isktive Councils were 
enlarged and Local Boards and Corporations were given the 
right to recommend members for the Councils, subject to the 
approval of the Government. The scope of debate and the power 
to ask questions were restricted and the Government was 
rendered secure by its majority representation. Congress, which 
met at the aid of the year, recorded disappointment with the 
new measure as it did not go far enough in the direction of 
meeting Indian aspirations. 

Lord Flgin succeeded Lord Lansdowne in 1894. His regime, 

^ Babu Auiobindo Ghose in Bed Gangadhar Tilak: His Writings and Speeches^ 
p. julvL 
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Explanation 3. Comments expressing disapprobation of the 
administrative or other action of the Gfovemment without exciting 
or attempting to excite hatred^ contempt or disaflfectionj do not 
constitute an offence under this section.” 

A new sectionj 153A5 was also added to the Penal Code. The 
provision was as follows: 

‘^I53A. Whoever, by words, either spoken or written, or by s^, 
or by visible representations, or otherwise, promotes or attempts 
to promote feelmgs of enmity or hatred between cMerent classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects shall be punished with imprisonment 
which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 
Explanation. It does not amount to an offence within the Tn<*aning 
of this section to point out, without malicious intention and with 
an honest view to their removal, matters which are producing, 
or have a tendency to produce, feelings of enmity or hatred between 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects.” 

At the same time section 505 of the Indian Penal Code was 
amended to read as follows: 

“505. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, 

rumour or report, 

(а) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, any oflBicer, 
soldier or sailor in the army or navy of Her Majesty or in 
the Royal Indian Marine or in the Imperial Service Troops 
to mutiny or otherwise disregard or fail in his duty as such; 
or 

(б) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarm 
to the public;, whereby any person may be induced to commit 
an offence against the State or against the public tranquillity; 
or 

(c) with intent to incdt^ or which is likely to incite, any class 
or community of persons to commit any offence against 
any other class or community; 

shall be punished with imprisonment which may extend to two 

years, or with fin^ or wiA both. 

Exception. It does not amount to an offence within the meaning 
of this section, when the person making, publishing or circulating 
any such statement, rumour or report has reasonable grounds for 
bdieving that such statement, rumour or report is true, and makes, 
publishes or circulates it without any such intent as aforesaid.” 

Perhaps the main fectors which influenced the press during the 
era which was passing, were the establishment of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885, the Indian Councils Act of 1892 and 
the interest in technical matters which had spread from the West 
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Recognising as it did that Indians had the right to choose their own 
representatives through approved pubKc bodies and constituencies, 
the 0 >uncik Act gave a notable impetus to journalism. Indeed, 
it influenced its development to the aient that the debates in the 
L^islature became a leading feature of the news. Speeches of 
public men were the subject of discussion and criticism and from 
thenceforward Indian daily journalism was to take on its present 
bias in fevour of news of a wholly political character. 

Hitherto, English politics had been the main interest of news- 
papers in India. The Irish question and the possibility of a Russian 
invasion of the North-Western frontier were favourite topics. 
A journalist who served during this period has left it on record 
that he knew an editor who boasted that out of three hundred 
leading articles he had written in a single year, no less than 
two hundred were fulminations ag ains t the Moscow terror.^ 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, weekly and 
technical journalism became a feature of the In dian newspaper 
world. On January 3, 1880, JTie Times of India published a 
weekly summary of ±e news incorporating the lea ding and 
special articles of the daily paper. This was brfore the era of news 
pictures, but during the Great Famine a few illustrations were 
publish^ to supplement the letters of the special correspondents 
in the affected areas. The appreciation of this innovation was so 
great that the proprietors bought that there was vast scope in 
India for an illustrated paper. Just over twenty years later, ^ere- 
for^ the paper changed its form, and took advantage of the advent 
of illustrations to journalism, and became known as The Times of 
India Illustrated Weekly. 

In the year 1888, Mr. Shirley Tremeame, who was both a 
lawyer and a journalise founded Capital in Calcutta. As its name 
implies, this journal dealt with news and views of a commercial 
and financial character. It has weathered many storms and exists 
to-day as one of the leading papers dealing with economic mattecs. 

About the same time Itidian Engineering was founded by a civil 
engineer, Mr. Pat Doyle. This journal was later followed by the 
Eastern Engineer. 

Sports journalism was represented by the Asian and The Indian 
Ehmteri Gazette. The circulation of both of these papers was 
practically restricted to the non-Indian section of &e reading 
public al&ough in course of time news of sporting events was to 
occupy a prominent place in Indian newspapers. 

^ Pat Lovett mjcntmalism in India, p. 9. 
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In 1899, Mr. Sachdbdndananda Sinha founded and ecUted The 
Hindustan RsvieWy a montbly periodical devoted to articles and 
reviews of topics of political, historical and Uterary interest. Mr. 
Sinha, who is a well-known politician of Bihar, was later to sit 
in the Imperial Legislative Ck)uncil and the Legislative Assembly 
and to become ftom 1921 to 1926, a member of the Executive 
Council of the and Orissa Government. He continued to 
edit The Hindustan Review until he accepted this ofiSce but 

resumed editorship in 1929. j- jr • r„. 

The dose of the century saw a critical state of amirs. The 
jnt,.Tltgpntsia was damouring for rapid political advance. And, in 
the absence of what was considered an adequate response ftom 
the aiit-h nririfS j much of the agitation had been driym under- 
ground and the terrorist movement grew in force. Briefly, 4 e 
problem before the Government was to devise a policy which 
would meet what were in their view reasonable demands and yet 
would yidd nothing to the forces of extremism. The story of how 
tile administration has attempted to solve this dil emma is the 
story of the present century. 
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1858 Julius Reuter starts his news service. 
i860 Service extended to India. 

1870 British Post Office takes over all inland telegraph companies. 
1896 Marconi invents wireless telegraphy. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


NEWS AGENCIES 

The devdopment of the dectric td^raph, as we have already 
seen, resulted in a radical change in the distribution of news. 
In 1870 the British Post Office ptirchased the private td^raph 
companies communicating with the metropolis and the result was 
that td^rams were thereafter sent and recdved from the General 
Post Office. On acquiring control of td^raphic communication, 
the Post Office made substantial reductions in the cost of 
transmission; &e press, in particular, had reason to be gratified 
by the change in control, since the ch^ge for press td^rams was 
oidy a shilling for a hundred words. 

More rapid means of communication led, among other things, 
to the devdopment of news agendes. In the first ^pter we saw 
how both oriental and ocddental rulers availed themsdves of the 
services of news-writers; firom their work may be said to have 
sprung the news agaicy idea. With the expansion of commerce and 
the necessity for the latest news from the mercantile centres of the 
world, up-to-ciate intelligence became more than ever desirable. 
Augsbmg, a frmous place in medieval history, has been called 
the home of large-scale news gathering and dikribution. For it 
was here that the House of Fugger received information from their 
tra ding colleagues and clients throughout the West and the East. 
Es tabfisb ed in the fourteenth century, their business grew to be 
one of the most prosperous in Etirope. Other large business houses 
devised similar arrangements and it became obvious that if the 
cost could be shared, the expense of news gathering to individual 
firms could be considerably diminished. 

The most frmous reputation in the history of news agency 
ioumaUsm was being established in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Julius Reuter of Cassd, in Germany, was a young Jewish 
bank derk and he realised that the bankers and merchants of 
Germany were dependent on the slow mail coach which brought 
the Paris Bourse prices every day from Brussels. This was because 
in those days the French tel^raph system ended at Brussds, and 
the German tel^raph system only b^an at Aachen. So Reuter 
started a pigeon post service between Brussels and Aachen and 
thus was able to beat all competitors in transmitting the Paris 
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Bourse prices to the large German towns. Originally, Reuter’s 
service only covered commercial and financial prices but 
subsequently, after gaining e^erience as a courier to several of 
the courts of Europe, he conceived the idea of starting a news 
service. The British press was more firmly established than the 
German, and Reuter went to London wii the hope of finding 
encouragement in that city. 

The Central Press was dhai already in existence. This organisa- 
tion supplied provincial journals not only with news but also with 
editorM articles which had previously been composed and 
stereotyped in London; an arrangement which saved both the 
time and labour of provincial subscribers. The idea of Reuter, 
however, was that there should be a telegraph agency of foreign 
news: the story is told in the words of his first supporter as 
follows. 

In the Newspaper Press^ James Grant, Editor of the Mornit^ 
AdvertiseTt relates how until the year 1858 there existed nothing 
like systematic telegraphic communication from the Continent to 
Great Britain. The Times and most of the other morning papers 
received occasional telegraphic dispatches from their Continental 
correspondents but with the exception of the Times, the average 
payment made for tel^ams did not exceed £40 per month. 

In October, 1858, a stranger who spoke English wdl, but with a 
German accent, presented himself to Mr. &ant and suggested 
that he might be able to supply the daily press of London with 
earlier and more accurate intelligence of importance by telegraph 
as a result of his experience and the personal contacts he 1^ 
formed with most of the European governments. The cost, he 
suggested, would be less than the payments the papers were then 
m^ng for their td^raphic news. He admitted that the Manager 
of the Times, while expressing no doubt that he felt confident he 
could accomplish all that he was willing to undertake, had 
declared that ihqr generally found they could do tiieir own 
business- better thw anyone else. 

Mter a detailed discussion, Reuter offered to supply his tde- 
graphic information from the Continent daily for a fortnight 
without any charge. This was to enable Mr. Grant to compare the 
new sendee with that of his speckl correspondents. 

A similar arrangement was made with other newspapers. In 
the words of James Grant: 

“The result of the comparison between his organization and 

‘ Vol. 2j pp. 323-341. 
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that of the monung papas at the time^ proved the very great 
superiority of his. Not only did I at once give a permanent 
acceptance to Mr. Reuter’s proposals, but the managers of the 
other journals did the same; and from that day is to be dated the 
wonderful organization now known throughout the world as 
‘‘Reuta’s Agency.” The Times, I ou^t to mention, soon after 
joined the other morning jotunals in accqjting Reuter’s tel^^ams.” 

It was not long before Reuta began to enta lie Indian market. 
According to Mr. Grant, he was able to establish, chiefly on his 
own account, a td^raphic news service between India and Great 
Britain. “So great was the success of that enterprise owing to 
the hig^ prices which the leading madiants, both in India and 
England, paid for the transmission of their messages, that the 
dividend exceeded twenty per cent.; and the few shares which 
were in the market, hdd by others, brought treble the original 
price.” 

We have already seen how the Bombay Times received Reuta’s 
nevTS by mail as early as i860 and how, when td^raphic 
communication was started, the service was transmitted by wire. 
Otha Anglo-Indian papers soon followed, but the first Indian 
journal to subscribe vras the Bengalee when it was converted firom 
a weddy into a daily paper in February, 1900. 

The finances of the Reuta organisation have, since its inception, 
been the subject of discussion in the newspapa world. Writing 
about 1870, Mr. Grant declares that the aggregate sum recdved 
for tdcgrams, which wae not strictly press communications, was 
very great. 

“I know that for one tel^ram which he sent some years ago to 
Calcutta, he recdved no less than This tdegram consisted 
of a siunmary of the Budga which Mr. Gladstone, who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequa at the time I mention, brought b^ore 
the House of Commons. Neva, in the history of Great Britain, 
was a budga looked forward to with gieata interest dian that 
finanriat statement of Air. Gladstone. Its leading items, extending 
to no less than a column of the leada type of the Times, were sent 
to the Governor-General on the eveping on which the statement 
was made, and reached the Govemor-Gimeial within a few hours 
of the time in. which Air. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequa, 
was done speaking and &r this td^raphic communication, as I 
have said, Mr. Reuter choged and recdved ^£130.” 

The foundation and the aims of Reuta’s News Agenqt are 
described by its cundurtors in the following terms: 
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Reuter, later to be the first Baron de Reuter, started his 
service of financial and political information by means of carrier 
pigeons a century ago. In the year 1865 he translated what had 
become a prosperous private telegraphic intelligence service, with 
its name known all over the world, into a public company. la 
1881 the Foimder was succeeded by his elder son Baron Herbert 
de Reuter. 

At Baron Herbert*s death, in 1915, the present Chairman and 
Managing Director, Sir Roderick Jones, K.B.E., who started his 
Reuter career as an assistant correspondent, converted the 
Company into a private Corporation, at a cost of over half a million 
sterling, and became principal proprietor. Holding the view, 
however, that Reuteris was a National Trust which ou^t not to be 
dependent for its inviolability, and possibly its existence, upon 
the life of one man, he transferred the ownership of Reuter's ten 
years later, by a process which occupied a further period of five 
years, to over one hundred British newspapers representing all 
shades of political and econoroic thought, whose interest and aim 
in common are to obtain the uncoloured presentation of objective 
truth, irrespective of every outside consideration and influence. 

The vital principles of accuracy and impartiality, which are and 
always have been the distinctive attributes of Reuters, are thus 
entrenched; and their inaintenance is assured by the fact that the 
day-to-day working of this vast and complex international under- 
taking is imder trie direct personal control, independent and 
tmfettered, of the Chairman and Managing Director.” 
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Viceroy; George V, Kiag of England. 

1911 Delhi Durbar; capital transferred from Calcutta to Delhi. 
1913 Botnbay Chronkle established. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The turn of the century heralded a new era in Indian politics and, 
consequently, in the development of the press. Indeed, January 
1900, is a memorable date in the annals of Indian joun^lism for 
it was then that Mr. G, A. Natesan first published his Indicat 
Review. He had served an apprenticeship on the Madras Times 
and was so endowed with ability, energy and enthusiasm that 
though only tweniy-six years old he resolved to bring out a 
mondily review to be devoted to articles furthering the wel&re 
of India. It was his ambition that the journal should have as its 
contributors, both Indians and Englishmen, who were in a position 
to add to the country’s wdfere. Mr. Natesan had already 
established a flourishing printing business and he was therefore 
his own printer, publisher, manager and editor, and his Review 
was, and still is, remarkable for the distinguished number of 
contributors who have written in its columns. 

Though th^ do not come strictly within the scope of our 
survey, it is desirable that some reference should be made to the 
numerous political biographies which have bean published by 
the &m of Natesan. The head of this organisation Im a very sure 
instinct as a publicist and the biographies, collections of speeches 
by leading politicians, and symposia of their views on questions 
of the day, are valuable records of Indian political thou^t. 

It is noteworthy that the Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri assisted 
Mr. Natesan for some time and the following estraa &om a letter 
to the latter’s sons revels the true spirit of &e pioneer journalist. 

“In those days 1 had to do two men’s work in the Hindu High 
School bui^ being diitty and in full vigour, I do not remembn 
grudging &e hot^ I d^led to Natesan’s new venture. Electric 
li ghting was then unknown. The large amount of proof-reading 
and other labour that fell to my share was done by the light of 
two candle-lamps Ists at ni ght and early in the morning. My eye 
had a flair for the detection of wrcmg spelling and wrong typ^ 
and so strong is the bias diat I then caught that 1 cannot now r^ 
even a borrowed book without itching to decorate the matgin with 
macks for whidi every succeeding reader will curse me. No occulist 
ever told me, but I have always traced vay premature acquisition 
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of long sight— it came to me at 35— to the vigils which I took on 
myself beside the cradle of the RNtiew. At the very start we had to 
tackle the Boer War, and I undertook the preparation of a short 
history of the circumstances that led to it and the narra Ti o n in 
connected form of the incidents of the war in each monthly issue. 
Natesan told me afterwards that a military officer asked him for the 
naine pf the soldier who vprote th^^e monthly accounts as he felt 
sure only a specialist could have written them.”’- 

Another very promising young man who was making his mark 
at this time was Mr. (now SirXCL,Y.. Chintamani who had just 
then edited the speedies and addresses on socM reform of Mr. 
Mahadev Govind Ranade. Though yet young, Chintamini had 
already established a reputation for a remarkably retentive 
memory on aU matters connected tvith literature and politics, 
a reputation which was to become India-wide. 

Yet another well-known leader of to-day was then coming into 
pronninence as a publicist. Mr. JfcI*_(l_K^kar_vvas at this time 
editing the Kesecri and the having takm the place of 

Mr. Tilak, who was then in prison, serving a sentence for sedition. 

Meanwhile, Queai Victoria’s death in 1901, during Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty, brought to an end the period of sporadic 
agitation and the following years were to see the organisation of 
public opinion in a mann er hitherto not contemplated. That the 
growing extent of this public opinion was partly the result of the 
repressive measures of the Government is well known— though 
we shall touch on some of the more important events as ihe 
narrative proceeds. 

On Decemba: 4, 1903, the Government sought to amend the 
Indian Official Secrets Act of 1889 — ^an Act which, as we have 
seen,^ was an Indian edition of the English law already in force in 
Indk. The object of the amendment was to place Civfl matters on 
a level with Naval and Military matters, and to extend to whoever 
“without lawful authority or pamission (the proof whereof shall 
be upon him) goes to a Govenunent Office and commits an 
offence under the Act.” All offmces under the Act were cognisable 
and non-bailable. Qearly, such a piece of legislation gave the 
Government undehned and complete authority to prosecute. 
The Englishman of Calcutta characterised the proposal as 
“Rossianising” the administration, a criticism which called forth 
the appreciation of Mr. Gopal Kjishna Gokhal^ because, he 

’ Lener dated Coimbatore^ 31 July, 1933, published in. Six^ Years After, 
(August, 1933— Natesan, Madras). * See page 299* 
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said, the Bill even if it became law, would not in practice affect 
the writer or the other editors of Anglo-Indian papers. 

“I would,” he said, “like to see the ofBdal who would venture 
to arrest and march to the police thana the editor of an Anglo- 
Indian paper. But so far as Indian editors are concerned, there are, 
I fear, officers in this country, who would not be sorry for an 
opportunity to march whole battalions of them to the police thana. 
It is dreadful to think of the abuse of authority which is almost 
certain to result &om this placing of Indian editors, especially 
the smaller ones among them, so completely at the mercy of those 
whom they constantly irritate or di^lease by their criticism.” ^ 

In previous chapters we have seen how English journalists had 
criticised the administration and how they were deported and 
otherwise punished for their temerity. But now, with the rise of 
Indian journalism, the Anglo-Indim papers had come to be 
regarded as the supporters of the Government and, as Mr. 
Gokhale pointed out, the prospect of an editor of an Anglo-Indian 
paper being arrested had become imthinkable. 

Mr. GoK^e very wisely said: 

“The proper and only remedy, worthy of the British Govern- 
ment, for whatever is really deplorable in the present state of 
things, is not to gag newspapers as proposed in this bill, but to 
discourage the issue of confidential circulars which seek to take 
away in die dark what has been promised again and again in Acts of 
Parliament, the Proclamations of Sovereigns, and the responsible 
utterances of successive Viceroys. From die standpoint of rulers, 
no less than that of the ruled, it will be most unfortunate if Indian 
papers were thus debarred fium writing about matters which 
agitate the Indian community most.”^ 

The Bill was amended in several details by the select committee 
appointed to examine it, affected no doubt by the unanimity of 
the press, Anglo-Indian as weU as Indian, in condemning the 
proposed measure. Even so, it potentially curtailed the freedom 
of die press and led Mr. GokMe to condemn such restriction. 
With great eloquence he declared: 

**Nowhere throughout the British Empire is the Government 
so powerful reladvdy to the governed as in India. Nowhere, on 
the other hand, is the Press so weak in infiuence, as it is with us. 
The vigilance of the Press is die only check that operates firom 

^ Speeches cf Gopcd Krishna GchhaU^ pp. 214-215. 

* ibi<L, pp. 215-16. 
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outside, feebly, it is true, but continuously, upon the conduct 
of the Government, whidi is subject to no popular control. It 
is here, therefore, if anywhere, that the Legislature should show 
special consideration to the Press, and yet here alone it is proposed 
to arm Government with a greater power to control the freedom 
of the Press than in any other part of the Empire. My Lord, we 
often hear Government complamkig of the distrust shown by the 
people in this country, and the people complaining of the Govern- 
ment not trusting them enough. In such a situation, where again 
the question is further compUcated by a tendency on the part of 
the Government to attach undue importance to race or dass 
consideration, the wisest and safest and most statesmanlike 
course for it is to conduct its dvil administration as far as possible 
in the light of day. The Press is, in one sense, like the Government, 
a custodian of public interests, and any attempt to hamper its 
freedom by repressive legislation is bound to affect these interests 
prejudidaUy, and cannot fail in the end to react upon the position 
of the Government itself. ... In England the Government dare 
not touch the Hberty of the Press, no matter how annoying its 
disdosures may be, and has to reconcile itself to the latter, 
regarding them as only so much journalistic enterprise. In India 
the unlimited power which the (jovemment possesses inclines it 
constantly to repressive legislation. This single measure suffices 
to illustrate the enormous difference between the spirit in which 
the administration is carried on in England.’’^ 

At this time the leading organs of public opinion in Calcutta 
were the Englishman^ which represented the ultra-conservative 
Europeans, the Indian Daily News (which was then practically 
own^ by Mr. David Yule) which pursued a via media^ and the 
Statesman^ which was in those days almost radical in its views. 
Indian opinion found expression in the columns of the Bengalee^ 
edited by the talented Surendranath Banerjea, who is remem- 
bered for, amongst other things, his vigorous campaign against 
the Partition of Bengal. Lord Cuizon’s administration decided on 
thelPaftition of Bengal in 1905 which gave rise to a body of 
criticism (including some in the Anglo-Indian Press) which was 
to develop into a great national agitation. 

In Madras the Indian point of view was expressed by the 
Hindu^ while the European community supported the Madras 
Mails which was, however, inferior in ckculation to its rival. 

In Bombay ihe leading dailies were the^cpDservatiYe.r2iTOJ qj 
Indias the^ liberal Bo^ay Gazettes and the Advocate of Indian 

^ Speeches cf GopaL Krishna Gokkcdes pp. 222 >- 23 . 
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an evening paper which dealt mainly wiA civic matters. There 
was no daily newspaper expressing Indian opinion, but the Indian 
.Spectator^ ably edited by %ranij: .Malabar:, gave a weekly survQT 
of Indian al^s. The three Gujerati (Julies, the Bombay 
Samachart the Jam-e-Jamdied and the Rast Goftar, published 
English supplements. 

The chief organ of Northern India European opinion was, as 
we have noted, the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore. At 
this time it had been the practice of Ae leading newspapers to 
TnaintaiTi correspondents at the headquarters of l^e Government, 
at Calcutta during the winter and at Simla during the summer. 
Howard Hensman, a very competent journalist, was then the 
representative of the Pioneer of Allahabad. Possessing as he did 
the privilege of entry to the offices of various Government 
officials, the Pioneer gained a reputation for exclusive news. His 
colleagues at Simla were Mr. K. J. Buck, of the Englishman^ 
Mr. EvCTard Coates, of the Statesman and Mr. Dallas of the 
Indian Daily News. The last named had great assistance from 
Mr. K. C. Roy whose duty it was to get into touch with the 
mino r officials in the various departments. 

Finding a formidable competitor in Howard Hensman, the 
representatives of the three Cdcutta papers decided to pool their 
resources, and thus the Associated Press was bom, with Messrs. 
Buck and Coates as the first Directors. Later on the news agency 
was organised in aU the important centres and Mr. Roy expressed 
the view that he should be offered a directorship. Tins was not 
conceded and he seceded from the group and, with Mr. U. N. 
Sen, founded a rival organisation — ^ffie Press Bureau. As a result 
of this competition, the Directors of tike Associated Press came to 
terms with Mr. Roy, who then became a Director of the latter 
organisation. In course of time Coates’ interest was acquired by 
Reuter, 'which organisation conducted the agency as an int^ral 
part of their service of news.^ 

While the formation of the Associated Press gave newspapers the 
opportunity of covering a wider field of news than would have been 
possible with their individual resouras, it also led to the dis- 
appearance of the system of Special Correspondents. Newspapers 
did, it is trae, maintam rq>resentatives in the large centres. But 
the Special Correspondents, on whran the leading newspapers 
had hitherto relied, were in the habit of travelling up and down 
the country coveting events of importance. They developed 

^ See Journalism in India, by Pat Lxsvea, pp. 43“4- 
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individualistic styles and journalistic personalities. In other words 
the establishment of the Associated Press had the effect of replacing 
the distinctly personal touch in Indian journalism by an impersonal 
routine service of news. It is frequently maintained that news 
agency reporting must, of a necessity, be objective and impersonal 
This contention is not, however, universally accepted at the 
present day by news agencies in the United States and Great 
Britain. The fact that Reuter and its subsidiaries in InHig ^ere 
in receipt of State patronage in return for the supply of news is 
probably one of the reasons why its messages were devoid of 
“colour,” rather than any limitations placed on its scope because 
it is an agency. 

Mr. K. C. Roy who has been described as “the deverest nem- 
ferret and' ‘scoopist’ Indian journalism has produced” eventually 
played an important part in Indian politics and became a member 
of the Legislative Assembly. Another journalist who was to 
become a distinguished member of the central Legislative 
Assembly was Mr., W. Arthur Moore, Director and editor of the 
Statesman. He represented the Bengal European constituency. 

Seven years of Lord Curzon’s authoritarian rule had broi^ht 
the people to a state of growing consdousness that only some 
direct action on their part would force the Government to take 
account of public opinion. The result was the inauguration of a 
boycott of British goods and the adoption of a policy, on the part 
of Indian Nation^ts, of economic szoadeshi. 

In the meantime. Lord Curzon had been succeeded by Lord 
Minto, and the Balfotur Ministry, in January, 1906, by a Liberal 
Government with Campbell Bannerman as Prime Minister and 
John Morley as Secretary of State for India. Well might Indian 
opinion have expected a reversal of the Partition decision. But it 
was disappointed when Morley declared that the decision could 
not be altered; thus the Indian intelligentsia was driven more and 
more into an attitude of uncompromising hostility. 

A demand had already been formulated in 1905 that one half 
of the elected members in aU the Coundls should be Indians and 
for the appointment of three Indians to the Council of the 
Secretary of State. At the Calcutta session of the Congress which 
met under the presidentship of Mr. Dadhabhai Naoroji, a demand 
was made that the system of Government ob taining in the sdf- 
governi^ British colonies should be adopted in India. Differences 
of opinion had been devdoping amongst Indian leaders as to 
the pace and goal of their constitutional advance and there ensued, 
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as is well known, two schools of thought, the Moderates and the 
Extremists, or as sometimes called, the Liberals and the 
Nationalists. Apart from the dissatisfaction over the legislative 
position, Indian leaders were alarmed at the agrarian situation. 
In the Punjab there was a mounting volume of discontent and 
Lala Lajpat Rai was one of the media through whom it was 
expressed. The Government replied to this unrest by deporting 
Lajpat Rai in 1907 — ^and this provided the Indian Press with 
another cause for a united protest. 

Lord Minto, the Viceroy, was well aware of the trend of public 
opinion and he fuUy realised the desirability and necessity of 
trying to appease the Moderates. In February, 1907, in a dispatch 
to Lord Morley, the Secretary of State, he advocated the inclusion 
of an Indian in the Viceroy’s Council. He wrote: 

“The reasons against it as stated in the notes of Members of 
Council [Minto had only one supporter amongst his colleagues] 
are genei^y very narrow, based almost entirely on the assumption 
that it is impossible to trust a native in a position of great 
responsibility, and that the appointment of a native member is 
merely a concession to Congress agitation. The truth is, that by 
far the most important factor we have to deal with in the politicd 
life of India is not impossible Congress ambitions, but the growing 
strength of an educate dass, which is perfectly loyal and moderate 
in its views, but which, I think, quite justly considers itself entitled 
to a greater share in the government of India. I believe that we 
shall derive the greatest assistance from this class if we recognise 
its existence, and that, if we do not, we shall drive it into the arms 
of Congress leaders.”^ 

In making so revolutionary a proposal that an Indian should be 
included in the Viceroy’s Council, Lord Minto had to meet not 
only with the opposition of a majority of bis own Council, but 
also of the authorities in England. His chief critic, perhaps, was 
Ring Edward VII to whom he had written a long person^ letter 
explaining the reasons for hds proposal. While at die present time 
King Edward’s views read like the extremity of obscurantism, in 
1907 they represented a wide section of opinion in England and 
are, therefore, given here in full: 

“My dear Minto”— he wrote — ^“Many thanks for your long 
and interesting letter of 4th instant in which you give me your 
reasons why you consider it desirable that a Native of India should 
form part of tbe Vic:eroy’s Executive Council. 

^ Lord Mhno^ by John Buchan, p, 253, 
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As you hold such strong views on the subjea and have given 
me many cogent reasons for such a new departure, I am very 
unwilling to <SfiFer from you as well as the Secretary of State on the 
subject. At the same time I hold very strong and possibly old- 
fashioned views on the subject, which my son, who has so recently 
been in India, entirely shares. 

During the unrest in India at the present time and the intrigues 
of the natives it would I think be fraught with the ^eatest danger 
to the Indian Empire if a Native were to take part in the Q)iincils 
of the Viceroy, as so many subjects would be likely to be discussed 
in which it would not be desirable that a Native could take part 
Besides if you have a Hindu, why not a Mohammedan also? The 
latter would strongly daim it. If the present view which you so 
strongly advocate is carried into effect, and you find it does not 
answer, you will never be able to get rid of the Native again. 
The Indian Princes, who are ready to be governed by the Viceroy 
and his Council, would greatly object to a Native, who would 
be very inferior in caste to themselves, taking part in the Govern- 
ment of the country. However clever the Native might be, and 
however loyal you and your Council might consider him to be, 
you never could be certain that he might not prove to be a very 
dangerous element in your Coxmdls and impart information to his 
countrymen which it would be very undesirable should go further 
than your council Chamber. 

I have, however, informed the Secretary of State that owing to 
the great pressure which has been put upon me by my Government, 
I nn wilting ly assent but wish that my protest should remain on 
record, as I cannot bring myself to diange my views on this 
subjea. 

That you never repent the important step now made is the ardent 
wish of yours very sincerely, 

EDWARD, R. & I.” 

Well might King Edward refer to ^‘the unrest in India.” The 
Extremists were becoming impatient of the Moderates^ attachment 
to constitutional forms of agitation. When the twenty-third session 
of the Indian National ingress met at Surat in December, 
1907, a split could no longer be avoided. Uproarious and violent 
scenes were witnessed and the session had to be suspended sine 
die. Eventually, the police restored order. Thus the Moderates and 
the Extremists parted company, Mr. Gokhale leading the former 
and Mr. Tilak taking charge of the latter. 

It almost appeared as if the future of the national movement 
were threatened and the Indian Press had now to take its stand 
for one party or the other. Certain sections of the Anglo-Indian 
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and British Press could hardly disguise their satis&ction at the 
trend of events. The Liberal London Daily Newst howevCT, reached 
the heart of the matter when it “hoped that the fiasco at Surat may 
do good, and that the failure of the Moderates was due to the slow 
pace and grudging scope of British reforms.”^ 

Tilak pmsu^ his campaign in the columns of the Kesari and 
the Deshasetoak of Nagpur, and on the platform. The campaign 
bore such fiuit that in June, 1908, the Government passed the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act VII.® This Act em- 
powered the authorities to take judicial acdon against the editor of 
any paper which published matter which in their view was an 
incitement to rebellion. In all, nine prossCvitions were instituted 
under this Act. Seven resulted in the confiscation of presses; four 
in Bengal, two in the Punjab and one in Bombay. In one 
instance the Government of Bengal ordered the restoration of the 
presses on the owner tendering an apology and giving an 
undertaking that the liberties accorded would not be misused in 
future. In another instance, the Government’s order \m set aside 
on appeal to the High Court. All these prosecutions took place 
withm a year, but for eleven years after (rmtil the Act was 
repealed) it remained a dead letter. Moreover, the provisions of 
this statute were sometimes evaded as the result of mere 
nominees declaring themselves printers and publishers, while 
those persons who were really responsible maintained anonymity. 
Sometimes, as in the case of prosecutions against the Yugcmtar 
and the Sandhya, the proceedings were protracted and in the 
me antim e the papers vastly increased dieir circulation. On one 
occasion, five e^tors of the same paper were amvicted one after 
another and ficsh dummy editors took their places. 

In March, 1907, Lord Minto had announced that he bad 
salt a dispatch to the Home Government proposing liberal 
administrative reforms. The following year was the fiftieth 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation as Empress of 
India, and it was decided to mark the occasion by a message &om 
the King to the people of India foreshadowing the forthcoming 
Reforms w^ch were the subject of dose and constant discussion 
between the Viceroy and Lord Morley. The time had corner the 
message ran, when the principle of rq>resentative institutions 
must be prudently extended and when the valour and fidelity of 
Tndtati troops sho^d receive recognition. The latter promise was 

* See In&m National EvNutiott, by Amvika Cbaian Mazumdar, pp. 1x3-114. 

* See Appeodiz I. 
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due to a strong feeling on the part of Lord Minto tiiat army 
careers should be opened to Indi^. 

We now come to an important period, within the manory of 
many, for a short while later the Morley-Minto Reforms became 
law. In 1909, the new Act enlarged the Legislative Council and 
the number of dected members. Power was givai to members 
to move resolutions on matters of general public interest, to 
discuss the annual budgets and to put supplementary questions. 
In addition, an Indian was to be appointed to the Viceroy’s 
Council and separate dectorates were instituted. 

AH parties were disappointed by the Reforms, but the Moderates 
were of opinion that they should be worked for what they were 
worth. Lord Morley hitnself disclaimed any intention of intro- 
ducing a parliam^itary system of government in India in the 
following terms: 

“If I were attempting to set up a parliamentary system in India, 
or if it could be said tfcat this chapter of reforms led directly or 
indirecdy to the establishment of a parliamentary S3rstem in India, 
I, for one, would have nothing at aU to do wi& it ... it is no 
ambition of mine at all events to have any share in beginning drat 
operation.” 

The Anglo-Indian Press naturally supported the Morley-Minto 
scheme, while the Indian Press was put into a quandary. In 
publishing the views of both the Moderates and the Extremists 
they had to adopt a policy which would antagonise neither section. 
Once again the Government’s repressive policy secured recruits 
for the Extremists; Tilak, Bepin Chandra Pal, Upadhay^ 
Aurobindo Ghose, Lala Lajpat Rm, and many others had been in 
jaU. Therefore, in c omm enting on the Reforms, Indian journals 
also condemned the repressive aspects of Lord Minto’s 
administration. 

Moderates, such as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha and Gokhale, were deeply conscious of the need of an 
organ of opinion which would expound their viewpoint. Sudi a 
newspaper, the Leader y was established at Allahabad in October, 
1909? principally by Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

E^lier in this year Surendranath Banerjea, who ^ve his 
support to the constitutionalists, had attoided the Imperial Press 
Conference in London as the sole represaitative of the Indian- 
owned Press. During a meetirg of the conference. Lord Cromer 
asked whether the anar chical developments which had then taken 
place in India ware not helped by tide irresponsible utterances of 
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a certain section of the Indian Press. In reply, Surendranath 
admitted that there had been some irresponsible utterances, but 
denied that they had resulted in anarchic^ developments which, 
he declared, were not of the East, but of the West. He claimed, on 
behalf of his countrymen, that they had used the gift of a free 
press for the benefit of the Government and to the advantage of 
the people. 

Tilak was an avowed extremist and he was not very concerned 
with the precise language he used in advocating his political 
programme. In Bengal, part of the press had adopted an un- 
restrained style of writing which led tiie Government to fear the 
development of a cotmtry-wide seditious movement. Anarchical 
ideas were undoubtedly g aining ground, largely as the result of 
discontent over the Partition of Bengal. In reviewing the situation, 
the Government dted several newspapers which had, in their 
view, exceeded the bounds of responsible criticism and it was 
maintaine d that the ordinary law could not be applied in these 
instan ces. It was decided, therefore, that fresh l^islation would 
be required to meet what the Government of Bengal considered 
to be a threatening situation. 

This l^islation was embodied in Aa No. i of 1910 (An Act 
to Provide for the Better Control of the Press).^ lu the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons appeared the following words; 

“The continued recurrence of minders and outrages has 
shewn that the measures which have hitherto been taken to deal 
with anarchy and sedition require strengthening and that the real 
source of the evil has not yet been touched. Prosecutions have 
invariably proved successful, but have produced no permanent 
improvement in the tone of the press.” 

Air. S. P. Sinha (afterwards Lord Sinha) was the Law Member 
of the Government of India and he was of the opinion that the 
proposed measure was incompatible with the spirit of the Reforms. 
It is probable that he might have resigned over this issue had a 
dastardly crime not taken place on the eve of the first meeting of 
the Reformed Legislative Council. On January 24, 1910, a police 
officer was shot dead by an anar chist within ffie precincts of the 
Calcutta High Court in broad daylight. Addressing the Council 
the following day Lord Mmto declared: 

“We can no longer tolerate the preachings of a revolutionary 
press. We are determined to bridle literary' license. I am glad to 

^ See Appendix II. 
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believe that the support of an enlarged Council will go & to 
assure the Indian public of the soundness of any measures we may 
deem it r^ht to introduce.” 

As a result of the murder. Lord Sinha supported the measure, 
instead of opposing it. He was not alone in having to decide by 
which attitude his patriotism would best be served. Mr. Gokhale 
had to face the same problem. Speaking on the occasion of the 
introduction of the Bhl on February 8, 1910, Mr. Gokhale said 
that it was a cruel irony of fate that the first important measure 
to come before the Reformed Council was a measure to curtail 
a great and deeply cherished privil^e which the country had 
enjoyed, with two brief interruptions, for three-quarters of a 
centtuy. He maintained that the Penal Code was amply sufficient 
to punish sedition and that special legislation which had been 
passed the previous year (dealing with seditious mee ting s) could 
effectively put down incitement to violence. The new BiU made the 
forfeiture of security firom printing presses and newspapers, a 
purely executive Act. It also empowered the Executive to order 
the forfeiture of such security and even the confiscation of printing 
presses on the ground that an offence had been committed. It 
was true that it was possible to appeal to a Special Tribunal of 
High Court Judges but this might not take place until the goodwill 
of a newspaper had been lost as a result of non-publication. 

Gokhale declared that in ordinary times he would have deemed 
it his duty to resist such proposals to the utmost of his power, 
since the risks involved in them were grave and obvious. But in 
view of the situation that existed in several parts of the country, 
he had corner after careful and anxious consideration, to the 
conclusion that he would not be justified in opposing the principle 
of the Bill. He went on: 

“It is not merely the assassinations tiiat have taken place, or the 
conspiracies that have come to light, or the political dacoities 
that are bdng committed, that fill me with anxiety. The air in 
many places is stiU thick with ideas that are undoubtedly 
anta^nistic to the unquestioned continuance of British rule, 
with which our hopes of a peaceful evolution are bound up and 
this is a feature of the situation quite as serious as anything else. 
Several causes have contributed to produce this result, of which 
the writii^ in a section of the Press have been one. And to the 
extent to which a remedy can be applied to these writings by such 
executive action as is contemplated in the Bill, I am not prepared 
to say that the remedy should not be applied.” 
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Mr. Gokhale went on to dedare that the Indian Press had been, 
in the main, a potent instrument of progress; it had quickened 
national consciousness; it had spread in the country ideas of 
justice and equality not only between man and man but also 
between class and class; it had stimulated public spirit; it had set 
higher standards of public duty. In his cpidon, while a consider- 
able proportion of the press was no doubt iH-inforraed, prejudiced, 
even intolerably bitter in its comments on the administration and 
its measures; this sprang mainly &om igr.orsuce and from a feding 
that grievances were not recir^sed, and not from any actual 
hostility to British rule itself. But during the last five years 
seditious ideas had no doubt spread more or less in aU parts of the 
country and in some parts more rapidly and extensively than in 
others. He felt it was ^eir first duty to help to remove these ideas 
and because he felt thus, he was prepared to let the Government 
apply the drastic remedies contempkted by the Bill. 

One of the causes for die present state of affairs, emphasised 
Mr. Gokhale, was the writings in a section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press. He doubted if many Englishmen realised how large a sh^ 
these writings had had in turning so many Indians against British 
rule. “The terms of race arrogance and contempt in which some 
of these papers constandy speak of the Indians, and specially of 
educated Indians, cut into the mind more than the lash can cut 
into the flesh. Many of my countrymen imagine that every Ang^o- 
. Indian pen that writes in the Press is dipped in Government ink. 
It is an absurd idea, but it does great harm aU the same.” 
Unfortunately, Englishmen needed to be reminded of these facts 
for many years to come. 

In concluding his speech, Mr. Gokhale emphasised that unless 
the Bill were used with the utmost care and caution, the evil which 
it was intended to combat would only be driven underground. 
Force might afford temporary relief, but it could never prove a 
pe rmane nt remedy to such a state of things as existed in the 
country. It was only in the co-operation of all dasses and the 
steady pursuit of a policy of wise conciliation on the part of 
Government that the best hopes of thoughtful men on both 
sides must lie. 

Under the new Press Act (Act I of 1910) the Government was 
empowered to instruct the Government Solicitor to go before the 
Presidency Magistrate to demand security from any newspaper 
publishing matter considered offensive. In other words, punitive 
action could be taken at the discretion of the Executive. Lord 
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Morley approved of tie measure but he has Idt it on record^ that 
he was very unwilling to allow the Act to be introduced, but that 
his hands were forced. He was naturally anxious that the Reforms 
Scheme which he had prepared should be pushed through and 
he feared that if he did not give his sanction to the introduction of 
the Act, officials in India would obstruct the working of the new 
constitution. It is probable that he visualised the Act as a purely 
temporary measure. Not only the nature of the legislation itself 
but the manner in which it was administered was a constant 
source of complaint on the part of the Indian Press and 
modifications were pressed for and, in some quarters, its entire 
repeal was demanded. 

With regard to the working of the Act and its effect on public 
opiruon, we cannot do better than to refer to the cr iticisms of a 
judge whose duty it was to interpret the Act. Speaking in the 
L^islative Assembly some years later® Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar 
declared that there were various obnoxious features in the 
measure. The first was that it substituted the discretion of the 
Executive for the rights of publicity, audience and appeal. The 
second feature was that it specifically violated the first principle 
of jurisprudence by directing the accused to prove that he was 
innocent. Thirdly, that though an appeal was provided for, it 
had been pointed out both in the Calcutta and the Madras High 
Courts that the High Court had no power to question the 
discretion of the Executive. In addition, die Act had the effect of 
humiliating the intelligentsia since journalists were asked to 
furnish security, at the discretion of the Executive, before they 
could publish a newspaper. This was, said Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, a 
humiliation to which no intelligent man would like to be subjected 
and consequently the Act had been the parent of considerable 
disaffection in the country. 

We must now return to 1911. In August of that year Lord 
Hardinge (Lord Minto’s successor) sent a secret despatch to the 
British Government recommending the formation of a Presidency 
Government for a re-united Bengal, a separate Lieutenant- 
Govanorship for Bihar and Orissa, and the transfer of the 
Imperial capital from Calcutta to Delhi. 

TTiese measures were annotmced as a “boon” to the people of 
India by King George V at his Coronation Durbar at Delhi on 
December 12, 1911. “It is our earnest desire,” he said, “that these 
changes may conduce to the better a dminis tration of India and 

r See his Recollecticns. • 22 February, 1921. 
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the greater prosperity and happiness of our beloved people.” 
In some measures these hopes were fulfilled though opinion was 
by no means unanimous on all of these proposals. 

The first decade of the twentieth century saw EcmbaT’ succeed 
Calcutta as the centre of natio nalis t agitation. Sir Pherczeshah 
Mehta, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Tilak, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji had rallied round them the progressive spirits 
of the presidency. But, in spite of taking the prime place in 
politics, Bombay possessed no daily paper which could be used 
for the ^pression of the Indian viewpoint. At this time three 
English-owned newspapers existed in Bombay, the Times of 
India, the Bombay Gazette and the Advocate of India. Mr. Lovat 
Fraser was then editor of the Times of India and he conceived it to 
be his duty to oppose Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and to endeavour 
to prevent his re-election to the Bombay Municipality, of which 
auAority Sir Pherozeshah was the dominating member. 

The expression of Indian opinion was restricted to the columns 
of die Kaiser-i-Hind, a weekly Anglo-Gujerati paper, the Oriental 
Review, another weekly, which supported Sir Pherozeshah’s dvic 
and political activities, and the Indu Prakash, an Angjo-Marathi 
daily. It was dear to the band of nationalists, and to Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta in particular, that an Indian-owned daily 
newspaper in Englis h was an imm ediate necessity. In Madras 
there was the Hindu, in Calcutta, the Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
the Bengalee, in Allahabad, the Leader and in Lahore, the 
Tribune. Sir Pherozeshah had already founded an Indian Bank 
and had laid the foundations of a national Medical CoU^e. The 
establishment of an Eng lish daily newspaper was a further 
object which he greatly desired to see achiev^. 

Like all its pr^ecessors, this new Bombay newspaper was only 
established after considerable labour and much disappointment. 
However, on March 3rd, 1913, the first copy of the Bondjay 
Chronicle w^ on sale in ^e streets of the dty. Ably guided by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as Chairman and brilliantly edited by 
Mr. Benjamin Guy Homiman, it rapidly gained popularity 
amnngst Indian readers. Mr. Homiman, who had served on the 
Manchester Guardian and later on the Statesman of Calcutta, was 
Imown for his vivid pen and his impartial judgment. During the 
protest in Caloitta over the Partition of Bengal, he had waited 
in the procession barefooted through the streets wearing Indian 
costume. 

Sir C. Y. Chintamani, the distinguished editor of the Leader of 
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Allahabad, to whom the editorship of the Bombay Chronicle was 
first offered, has recorded the great services which Mr. Homiman 
rendered to the oppressed Indians of South A&ica during 
passive resistance campaign of 1913 and the fact that Mr. Gokhale 
specially mentioned the Bombay Chronicle and the Leader as the 
two papers which most hdp^ him and Mr. Gandhi in the 
struggle. Sir C. Y. Oiintamani has further recorded that Mr. 
Montagu, when Secretary of State for India, declared that the 
Bombay Chronicle was the most brilliantly written paper in India, 
all due to Air. Homiman’s talents. As Chintamani says, this 
tribute was all the more valuable, because Mr. Homiman was 
amongst the severe critics of Mr. Montagu’s reforms scheme.^ 
But there were to be striking developments in Indian politics 
before Mr. Montagu came on the scene. 

Indian political thought was at this time largely concentrated 
on the position of Indians in South Africa. Many had setded 
down in that country after their term of service as indentured 
labourers had espked. In course of time, they were joined by 
Indian professioi^ men and a self-contained community grew 
up. Outside their own circles, however, Indians were sulsjected 
to severe discrimination by other South African colonists, both 
British and Dutch. The formation of the Union of South Africa 
in 1909 vested authority in the Union Government and the British 
Government declared that they could not interfere with the rights 
of a self-governing colony. The history of Mr. Gandhi’s passive 
resistance movement is well known. Naturally, the welfare of their 
brethren overseas was a constant preoccupation of the Indian 
Press and it was to this question that its columns wore largely 
devoted when war was dedared in Europe. 

^ Bombay Chronicle, Jubilee Number: 3 March, 1938. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE FOUR-YEAR Wx\R 

With the outbreak of war in Europe on August 4, 1914, there 
b^an a period of utmost anxiety for the Indian Press, no less than 
for the government. National aspirations, as we have seen, were 
ahready gathering considerable momentum. And now India was 
being asked to give her support to a war to defend the principle 
of sdf-determination; the very principle which she was, herself, 
seddng to establish in India. A struggle for such an ideal had 
beai waging in the country for many generations and it was 
inevitable that, on being asked to commit herself to the cause 
overseas, India should be deeply concerned with her own internal 
situation. 

In the opinion of the Anglo-Indian Press, nationalist activities 
should have given way to the necessities aeated by the emergency 
of war. On the part of the Indian Press, however, there was 
unanimity of feeling that the magnificent and spontaneous 
response which had been given by tiie Princes and peoples of 
India to the call for help and co-cperaticn should be acknowledged 
by the British Government by according to India the same ri^ts 
and liberties for which the Allies were fighting in Europe, 

While some leaders trusted in the British Government, there 
were others who felt that India’s claims should be pressed without 
delay. So the Home Rule movement was bom. Inspired by Dr, 
Annie Besant, and supported by Tilak, a number of Home Rule 
Leagues were established and at the 1916 session of the Congress 
held at Lucknow in December, the Congress and the Muslim 
League came to an accord over a drait constitution designed to 
secure self-government. Mrs. Besant acquired control over the 
Madras Standard whidi she re-named New India and through 
the columns of which she and her followers persistently advocated 
a dominion constimtion for India. 

The country had never been more united. Mr. Gokhale and 
Sir Pherozesh^ Mehta had passed away in 1915 and Dr. Besant 
and Mr. Tilak were the spearheads of the nationalist campaign. 
Just at this time (1916) Lord Chelmsford became Viceroy and he 
b^an his term of office by a pronouncement in Calcutta which 
was interpreted by Indian opinion as meaning that the Reforms 
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were to be indefinitely postponed. This only intensified nationalist 
Station. 

Apart from the anxiety connected with a correct determination 
of etoorial policy, the Indian Press was faced with many practical 
difficulties. The cost of newsprint increased sevenfold and a 
number of papers had to enhance their prices. The Times of India, 
for example, which had in 1913 reduced its rate from four annag 
to one anna as a result of the establishment of the one anna Bombay 
Ckromch, had, duriog a part of the war, to raise it again to two 
annas. 

Owing to the difficulty of getting supplies, machinery and other 
printing materials, newspaper management became extremely 
hazardous. But the main difficulty lay in the fact that news of all 
kinds, both foreign and national, was rigidly censored. In addition 
to the laws already on the statute book, namely Sections 124A 
and 153A of the Penal Code enacted in 1898, the Seditious 
Meetings Act and the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act 
of 1908, the Press Act of 1910, and the C riminal Law Amendment 
Aa of 1913, the Government had passed the Defence of India 
Act in 1914, to meet the emergency situation created by the war. 

In May, 1916, the Government exacted a security of Rs. 2,000 
from New India, Dr. Besant’s organ, and the chief mouthpiece of 
the Home Rule agitation. This security was forfeited and a further 
amount of Rs. 10,000 was levied. Dr. Besant appealed to the Privy 
Council and thus prevented the Madras Government from 
forfeiting the security and the press. All political India was 
watching the struggle in Madras and Mr. Homiman, editor of the 
' Bombay Chronicle, and Mr. N. C. Kelkar, editor of the Mahratta, 
went to Madras and offered help.^ Becoming alarmed by the 
situation, the Government, on June 16, 1917, interned Mrs. 
Besant and her two chief followers. Dr. Arundale (now the 
President of the Theosophical Society) and Mr. Wadia. They were 
interned in Ootacamund for making speeches which the authorities 
calculated would lead to the outbreak of violence. But this action 
only led to an intensification of the Home Rule propaganda, which 
was stiU fruther increased by the publication of the Report of the 
Mesopotamia Commission. This Report provided new material 
for those who were critidsing the a dmini stration and also increased 
the fear that the awaited pronouncement r^arding India’s place 
m the Empire would be still fiirdier delayed— the Report having 
recommended chang es at the India Office. For tiiree months the 

* See India; Bond or Free, by Dr. Annie Besant, pp. 170-175. 
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agitation was imceasingly and bitterly maintained; fortunately 
the agitators preserved perfect order. 

It has been said that ”all constitutional experiments must in 
one sense sooner or later fail. If they are organic things they must 
be outgrown and superseded.”^ On August 20 , Mr. E. S. Montagu 
(Secretary of State for India) made an important speech to the 
House of Commons which, it was hoped, would pave the way 
towards a further constitutional experiment which would be 
supported by all concerned. The most important passage ran: 

“The policy of His Aiajesty^s Government, with which the 
Government of Ind ia are in complete accord, is that of the 
increasing association of Indians in every branch of the administra- 
tion, and the gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment in India as an intend part of the British Empire. They have 
decided that substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a 
preliminary to considering what these steps should be that there 
should be a free and informal exchange of opinion between those 
in authority at home and in India. His A^jesty’s Government 
have accordingly proposed, with His Majest^s approval, that I 
shoxild accept the Vicero/s invitation to proceed to Ladia to 
discuss these matters with the Viceroy and the Government of 
India, to consider with the Viceroy the view of local Governments, 
and to receive with him the suggestions of representative bodies 
and others. I vrauld add that progress in this policy can only be 
achieved by successive stages. The British Government and the 
Govemment of India, on whom the responsibility lies for the 
wel&re and advancement of the Indian peoples, must be the 
judges of the time and measure of each advance and they must be 
guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom the 
new opportunities of service will thus be conferr^ and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their 
sense of responsibility. Ample opportunity will be afforded for 
public discussion of the proposals, which will be submitted in due 
course to Parliament.” 

The announcement received a mixed reception, the Moderates 
welcoming the declaration, while those with more advanced views 
expressed dissatisfecdon at what they termed the vague phrase- 
ology. The latter wanted the Coi^ess to follow a policy of passive 
resistance and desired that Mrs. Besant should be elect^ President 
as a protest against “bureaucratic repression.” The Moderates were 

1 Lord by John Buchan, p. 323. 
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not willing to accept either proposal but, in the end, the desire to 
presait a united front prevailed and she was elected. 

As die war progressed, the Indian Press urged the repeal of the 
Press Act of 1910. In 1917 a deputation visited the Viceroy with 
this object, but he declined at that juncture to make any alteration 
in the Act. In August of the same year the Government of India 
consulted Local Governments as to the possibility of aTnenfjing 
the Act, with particular reference to the wide scope of Section 4. 

Various opinions were received from the Provincial Govern- 
ments but, owing to the dangerous situation, it was thought 
inopportune at that moment, to take any action. Subsequendy, 
another informal deputation from the press waited on the Home 
Member (Six William Vincent) and the main points urged were 
that deposits of security should only be dananded in exceptional 
cases and that forfeiture of the security should only be made 
upon an order of the Cotnt. The deputation was in fevour of the 
total repeal of the Act, but failing that, they asked for the repeal 
of Section 4, the modification of certain other sections and a 
provision for appeals. The result of the interview was that the 
Home Member undertook to give the whole matter further cardul 
consideration. 

Following his annoimcement in the House of Gimmons, Mr. 
Montagu toured India, meeting representatives of aU shades of 
public opinion. In the record of his impressions he refers to a 
conversation with Mr. Lionel Curtis and says “another subject 
that he raised with me was the English press in India, and its 
habit of vilifying the Indians. He wants them proceeded against.”^ 

The war had reached a critical period. In March, 1918, the 
Government of India decided to set up a publicity organisation 
and Mr. Stanley Reed (now Sir Stanley Reed, M.P.), then the 
editor of the Times of India, was invited to Simla to advise the 
authorities. He became Honorary Vice-President of the Central 
Publicity Bureau for which services he was created a K.B.E.* 
Such were the origins of the present Bureau of Public Information 
which has for its object the maintenance of contacts between 
Government departments and the press. 

The British Government then invited a deputation from the 
Indian Press to visit England and the theatres of war so that they 
might obtain first -hand info rmat ion of the task before the Govem- 

^ An Indian Diary, by E. S. Montagu, p. 76. 

• Sir Stanley Reed’s editorship of the Times of India was the 

longest unbroken editorship of any Anglo-Indian newspaper in India. 
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ment The then editor of the Hindu, Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar, 
was virtually the leader of the delegation. They visited tifaie war 
zones but by the time thqr reached E nglan d, ie armistice had 
been signed. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report was published in the middle 
of 1918. In the words of Dr. Besanl^ “three views were taken in 
India, the basis of subsequent parties; the “Moderates” accepted it, 
but urged important amendments; the “Home Rulers” declined 
to accq>t them, and urged amendments; the “Extremists” declined 
them altogether.”^ 

Towards the end of the war, on February 19, 1918, die weekly 
Servant of India, the organ of the Servants of India Society of 
Poona, made its first appearance. Published on the diird 
anniversary of the death of Gokhale, the founder of the Society, 
the paper was edited by V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, the then President. 
The name of Gokhale, declared Mr. Sastri in the first issue of the 
paper, 

“stands for certain national aims and ideals, certain ways of 
dunking, and certain methods of public acdvity which have pined 
wide acceptance in the country outside the small drde of his 
regular followers. But they are in peril to-day of being lost to view 
in the vortex of popular ideas into which many streams of varying 
quality and colotu: are incessandy pouring their contents. Some use 
^en there may be in an attempt to preserve the identity of Air. 
Gokhale’s teachings and draw guidance firom them in the perplexities 
of public life. Mmy of his friends and associates are still actively 
engaged in useful spheres of work, and their co-operation is 
eamesdy requested in this xmdertaking by those on whom, 
utterly unworthy though they be, the ta^ of carrying on a great 
tradition has ^en.” 

The Servant of India continued its existence until 1939 and was 
ably edited by S. G. Vaze. It was neither wholeheartedly Congress 
nor pro-Federation, as adumbrated by the Government of India 
Act of 1935. 

At the end of the war the Government of India, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of States again addressed Local 
Governments, putting before them all the arguments which had 
been used boi for and ag ains t the repeal of the Press Act of 1910, 
and suggesting various courses of action. It was pointed out that 
with the termination of the war and the inauguration of the 
Reforms it was obviously necessary that the Government should 

^ India: Bond or Free} by Annie Besant, p. 188. 
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review the position and their attitude from a new aspect. When 
the rq)lies from the Local Governments were received the 
question arose as to whether the Central Government should take 
action on the recommendations or not. After considering the 
matter, the Government decided that as the Reforms ware just 
coming into operation it would be wrong for any acdon to be 
taken without consulting the new l^islatures. 

Just as moderate Indian public opinion was hoping that India’s 
services in the war would be fittingly recognised, the Government 
passed the Rowlatt Acts in February, 1919, empowering Judges 
to try cases without juries in notified areas. 

Provincial Governments were given powers of internment as 
a result of the allied discovery of plots for the subversion of 
Government. Once again hopes were falsified, and the extreme 
elements in the national movement fdt more than ever justified 
in taking drastic measures. Mr. Gandhi had returned from South 
Africa in 1915 and he was welcomed in his motherland as the 
successful leader of the Indian passive resistance movement in 
South Africa. Infuriated by the Rowlatt Acts, Indian opinion was 
ready to pursue the creed of passive resistance. In February, 1919, 
Mr. Gandhi launched his movement and then the Home ]^e 
Lea^e split into two sections. Dr. Besant, though she demanded 
Indm’s political freedom, felt that it was only by the co-operation 
of India and Britain that an ultimate clash between the East and 
the West could be averted. Passive resistance or satyagraha, she 
r^arded as the token of an Indian demand for independence. 

Both sections of the Home Rule League sent deputations to 
England in an attempt to influence the shape of the coming 
Reforms. However, in April, 1919, Mr. Gandhi suspended the 
non-cooperation movement as a result of an outbreak of violence. 
He would be untrue, he said, if he allowed any action of his to be 
used as an occasion for feeding violence for embittering relations 
between the En^h and the Indians. Their satyagtaha must, 
therefor^ now consist in ceaselessly helping the authorities in all 
the ways available to think as satyagraJds and to restore order and 
to curb lawlessness.^ 

The political situation was extremely critical. At Jallianwala 
Bagh some hundreds of men, women and children had been killed 
and Martial Law had been proclaimed m.the Punjab. It was some 
time before the press was aware of what had taken place, but when 
the news became knovm they expressed themselves in forceful 

* Speeches emd Writings cf Mahatma GandM, p. 480. 
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language. The Government retaliated by taking steps under 
various laws. The Hindu of Madras was called upon to furnish 
security under the Press Act. The Defence of India Act was 
invoked in respect of the Bombay Chronicle and under its pro- 
visions Mr. Homiman, the editor, was dqported to England.^ 
Simultaneously an order was served on the directors, under the 
same Acl^ imposing a censorship on the Bombay Chronicle. A 
few days later the paper’s security, deposited under the Press 
Act, was forfeited. As the censorship vras r^arded as intolerably 
the space reserved for editorial comment was left blank and the 
censored portions of news maner were marked with asterisks. 
Seventeen days later the Government removed the censorship. 

On August 1, 1919, the day on which Tikk died, Mr. Gandhi 
re-launched his non-cooperation movement with the object of 
gaining szoaraj, assisting the Khila&t movement^ and securing 
justice for the Punjab. 

The Khilafat movonent was led by the brothers, Mohammed 
and Shaukat Ali, as a protest against the treatment of the Kbalif 
by Great Britain. Since the Lucknow session of the Congress in 
1916, the Congress and the Muslim League had been worh^ 
together and Mr. Gandhi’s support brought a number of Muslims 
into the nationalist movement 

In the absence of Mr, Homiman, the Bombt^ Chronicle was 
edited by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, an Engl^ Muslim and 
sympath^er with the Turks. Mr. Syed Abdullah Brelvi, the 
present editor of the paper, was then joint editor. 

Pundit Motilal Nduru then became associated vrith the Bombay 
Chronicle. He was conscious of the feet that his ovra province (the 
United Provinces) did not possess a daily newspap« expressing 
the advanced nationalist viewpoint As his son. Pundit Jawaharlal 
Ndum, has recorded: 

“The Punjab happenings and the inquiry into them had a 
profound eSect on ftther. His whole fogal and constitudonal 
foundations were shaken by them and his mind was gradually 
prepared for that change which was to come a y^u: later. He had 
already moved ^ ftom his old moderate position. Dissatisfied 
with the Ifading Moderate newspaper, the Leader of Allahabad, 
he had started another daily, tte Independent, ftom Allahabad 
early in 1919.”* 

^ Mr. Homiman l et ui ned to India in 1926 and the Government took no 
actum, despite the &ct that he landed without leave. 

- Jaax^iBial Nehru: An Autobiograp}^, p. 44. 
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This paper lived for four years. 

As a leading member^ of the Congress has said, political agiTat jon 
had been waged on three planes, the physical (the Mutiny, or the 
Indian War of Independence, as he calls it), the intp-llprtn al 
(constitutional agitation by the Moderates), and the mo ral and 
spiritual (Mr. Gandhi’s passive resistance movement). 

1 Dr. Pattabhi Seetaramayya. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


DOMINION STATUS OR INDEPENDENCE 

As we have seen, the Great War had profound repercussions in 
India — ^both materially and inteliectuaHy. Wi± the development 
of her industries we are not concerned except insofar as a growtii 
in prosperity and wider interests affected the press. On the 
int^ectual side, it is now taken as a commonplace of history that 
India's part in the war and the issues involved (for example, the 
freedom of small nations) did more to bring about a national re- 
awakening than any event since the Russo-Japanese war, which 
resulted in the victory of an Eastern over a Western nation. 

Perhaps the changes wrought by the war can most fairly be 
summed up by an extract from an official publication. 

“The moral effect of the war upon India has been most 
remarkable”, recorded the writer of India 1917-18.^ “Her 
rally to the Empire at the outbreak of hostilities was but the 
manifestation of a great wave of lo3^ty which swept over the 
country. The classes interested in politics realised, as never before, 
that India was part of the Empire, that her very existence was 
intimately boimd up with the Empire’s survival. To the first feeling 
of enthusiasm there succeeded a steady determination to discharge 
whatever obligations the war might place upon the country. This 
again was followed by a widespread pride in the success of India's 
war efforts and in the generous recognition accorded to them by the 
Mother Country and the Dominions. As a consequence of this 
development, the politically minded classes stead&stly set before 
their eyes the aim of asserting India’s right to a place among the 
sdf-goverrmig Dominions of the British Commonwealth. The 
ideal cf responsible government within the Empire came to the 
front in political disci^ions as never before, and Afforded a marked 
stimidus to constructive constitutional activities. At no time was 
there any symptom of a desire for the severance of the ties which 
bound India to the Mother Country. There was on the contrary 
a demand for the strengthening of these ties, combined with a 
fixed resolve that India’s position within the Empire should not 
fall short of that which was deemed to be ri^tfiilly hex due. 
Satis&ction was felt at the recognition of India's status in the 

^ pp. 25 - 7 - 
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Empire through her admission to the Imperial War 
and the Imperial Cabinet. This satisfection was strengthened by 
the admission of representatives of India among the Im pprigi 
delegates at the Peace Conference. The removal of certain standing 
grievances has also helped to stiffen the growing feeling of seff- 
respect and pride in India’s war achievements. The acceptance 
by the Dominions’ representatives of the principle of reciprocity 
of treatment, the grant of King’s Commissions to Indians^ and 
other like developments have served at once to stimulate India’s 
devotion to the Empire and to awaken her pride in her own growing 
national spirit . . . 

On the whole, then, it may be said that both in the moral and m 
the material sphere, the war has acted as a great stimulus to India 
It has broadened her outlook, it has deepened her interest in the 
Empire. It has aroused hundreds of people to a r ealis ation of 
the problems lying outside their immediate enviro nment , in short, 
it may well prove to be the beginning of a new era, not merely 
in the relations of India to the Empire, but also in the internal 
life of India herself.” 

Although the Montagu-Chehnsford Report had been published 
in July, 1918, l^slation was not placed on the Statute Book until 
1919 when King George V signified his assent to the Bill. In 
doing so, he issued a Royal Proclamation surveying the consti- 
tutional progress which had been made since the Act of 1773, and 
announcing that it was his intention to send his son, the Prince of 
Wales, to India to inaugurate the new Constitution and the 
Chamber of Princes (a duty eventually undertaken by the Duke 
of Connaught). King George also declared that he directed his 
Viceroy to exercise in his name and on his behalf his Royal 
clemency to political offenders in the fullest measure which, in 
the Viceroy’s judgment, was compatible with public safety. 

The Indkn Press reflected the reactions of political parties to 
the proclamation. While the Anglo-Indian newspapers supported 
the Government’s policy and the Moderates were willing to co- 
operate with the Government in makmg the Reforms a success, 
the Nationalists seized the opportunity to emphasize their dis- 
satisfaction with the Reform scheme, which was condemned as 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

The provisions of the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution, with 
its system of dyarchy, are wdl known. Briefly, it transferred 
authority over twenty subjects, including education, public health, 
agriculture excise and so forth to Provincial Ministries, composed 
of Indian Ministers. The “Reserved Subjects,” of which there 
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were thiny-sis:, indudmg law and ordoTj finance, water-supply, 
fiu nine relief, were administered by the Governors with their 
Executive Councils of British and Indian Ministers. 

At the Gentry the Governor-General was to be assisted by six 
Executive Councillors appointed by the Crown and th^ were to 
be in diarge of Home Afeirs, Finance^ Education, Health and 
Lands, Law, Railways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical AiOFairs and 
Labour. The Central L^islature was to consist of an Upper and 
a Lower House. In the provinces, the Executives were responsible 
to elected l^islatures insofer as the “Transferred Subjects” were 
concerned. It will be seen that the Cabinets were to consist of two 
halves — a system which Indian natio nalis t opinion thought could 
not but fail. 

In the autumn of 1920 a special session of the Congress was 
held at Calcutta tmder the presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai. It 
was here that Mr. Gandhi’s progrannne of non-cooperation, 
which had been decided upon by the All India Confess 
Committee at Benares in the previous June, was discussed in an 
atmosphere of tense excitement. 

One of the subjects which was agitating Nationalist opinion at 
that time was the absence of a recognised national language. 
Since then Mr. Gandhi has lost no opportunity of propagating 
his views on the necessity of the nation-wide teaching 01 Hindi. 
Many fer-seeing thinkers, educationalists and politicians shared 
his anxiety that Hindi should be the medium of instruction in the 
schools. It was at this time that Shri Shivaprasad Gupta, the 
well-known millionaire philanthropist of Benares founded his 
Hindi paper, the Aj, at Benares on September 5, 1920. His ideal 
was that there should be a newspaper in Hin(h as influential as 
the Times of London. No newspapers in an Indian language 
probably, could be said to have accomplished this, but their 
influence is becoming daily more wide-spread. The experience of 
the founder of Aj may be taken as typical. As its policy was 
directed towards rea ching the masses, the paper necessmly had to 
devote considerable space to educative matter. Also, owiug to the 
poverty of the general public, the selling price had to be as low 
as h^ an anna. Moreover, until comparatively recently, 
advertisers of world known products held aloof from papers 
printed in Indian languages. It was not realised diat they reaped 
a purchasing public whidi had hitherto been tmtapp^ by the 
advertisers. And when attempts were eventually made to 
reach this public, the medium used was mappropriate; in fiict it 
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was not until recent years that drawings accompanying advertise* 
ments have been of Indian men and women. 

On the political side, some indication of the extent of nationalist 
ambittfins can be gauged from die fact that the poli^ of Aj 
aimed at “striving for ite complete independence of India by the 
spread of nation^sm and the consolidation of the Indian peoples 
as a self-respecting, homogeneous whole, working for their goal 
by t he ir own efforts.” There was to be no dependence on the 
British Government but full advantage was to be taken of world 
forces and friendly contacts with other nations. 

The year 1921-22 was eventful. The Prince of Wales undertook 
his long projected visit to India. In the view of the Indian-owned 
press it was a singularly inappropriate time for such a visit with 
which, in their opinion, there should be no co-operation on the 
part of Nationalists. Counter demonstrations of welcome and 
hostility took place at various points of the Prince’s tour. In the 
Trn»gTititn<«^j the Ali brothers had been imprisoned and the 
Moderates were dismayed at the arrest of a number of highly 
respected citizens. This undermined their confidence in Lord 
Reading’s policy. They therefore put thdr faith in a Roimd Table 
rrtnfrrpncffj but the Viceroy made it dear that until the Non- 
Cooperation Party discontinued open breaches of the law, nothii^ 
could be done. And Mr. Gandhi, for his part, was unwilling to 
a b and o n bis prograjnme. In the spring of 1922, he was arrested 
and sentenced to six years simple imprisonment. 

While the Nationalists, therefore, boycotted the l^islatures, 
the Moderates worked the Reforms for what could be extracted 
from tbf»m. The Nationalists’ agitation frequently led to violmt 
disorder and Air. Gandhi had occasion to lament that “with 
non-violence on our lips we have terrorised those who happened 
to from us.” The Government, for its part, was anxious to 
ggfn as many supporters as possible. There ■was a body of opinion 
whidi did not sympathise with the extr^e Nationalist metiiods 
and yet shrunk from co-operating with the Government on account 
of the many rq>ressive measures which were then in force. The 
GovOTiment, therefore, decided to appoint comimttees composed 
of members of the Central Legislature to inquire into such acts 
as adversely affected the liberties' of the individuaL 
One of the Committees, appointed on Alarch 21, 1921, was 
charged with the examination of the Press and R^^stration of 
Books Act, 1867, The Indian Press Act, 1910, and the Newpapers 
(Indtenent to Offences) Acl^ 1908. This Committee unan i m ously 
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repoited that the last two acts should be repealed on the ground 
that they were emergent^ measures and that the political situation 
had undergone great changes since 1910. Incitement to murder 
and violent crime, they reported, were rarely found in the 
contemporary press, but they were not satisfied ^t the cessadm 
was due soldy or even mainly to the l^isladon, or that, in the 
existing conditions, the ordinary law was not adequate to deal with 
such offences. The Committee drew attention to ^e fact that most 
of the witnesses they examined expressed the view that the Press 
Act had not been applied with equal severity to English-owned 
and Indian-owned newspapers. It had been argued ^t the Act 
was required for the protection of Indian Princes who were 
apprehensive that disaffection in their territories might be dis- 
seminated through the press of British India. The Committee 
pointed out that die Act had only been used on three occasions for 
this purpose. It also anphasised that the Newspapers (Incitement 
to Ctfences) Act VII of 1908 had not been used for the last ten 
years. As we have already noted only nine prosecutions in all 
were instituted under this Act. 

As for the Press and Registration of Books Act, amendments 
were recommended with the object of strengthening the responsi- 
bility of the press and preventing the dissemination of openly 
seditious literature. 

At the Delhi session of the Central Legislature in 1922, the > 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908, and the Press ^ 
Act of 1910 were repealed, as well as twenty-three other Acts and 
R^ulations supplementing the ordinary Cnminal Law, including 
the Rowlatt Acts. 

The L^slature found it unnecessary to recommend l^slation 
for the protection of the Indian Princes. However, a meeting of 
the rbamh er of Princes requested special protection for the Indian 
States, to replace that which had been taken firom them by the 
repeal of the rdevant provision in the Press Act. In the opinion of 
the Government, thty were bound to accept this request on 
account of the treaties with the Indian States. Therefore, 

the Princes’ Protection Bill was introduced. Feeling at this 
ptopr^ed measure ran very high throughout the country and the 
Inrfian-owned press vigorously condemned it. The legislative 
Assembly reflected tto opinion and refused leave for the 
introduction of the Bill. Whereupon, the Governor-General 
exercised the extraordinary powers vestM in him by the Govern- 
ment of India Act and ce^ed that the Bill was essential in ihe 
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interests of Britisli India and recommended it to be passed in the 
form in which it was presented. 

While the measure itself had been condemned, its enactment 
in the teeth of public opinion gave rise to some very bitter and 
hostile comment. It is notewordiy that the Bill provided the first 
occasion for ihe exercise of the Governor-General’s power of 
certification. 

With Mr. Gandhi in jaU, an atmosphere of apathy hung over 
the national movement. It has been said that the educated 
classes were suffering from emotional exhaustion after the Non- 
Cooperation campaign — a. state of afifeirs which was to be repeated 
in the course of years. For some time past doubts had been held 
by a number of Mr. Gandhi’s followers regarding the efficacy of 
non-cooperation. Led by Pundit Motilal Ndmi and Mr. C. R. 
Das, attempts were made from December, 1922, to convert the 
policy of the Congress into one of Council entry. At first the 
“No-changers” were victorious, but by September, 1923, the 
Swarajists (as the protagonists of Council entry came to be Imown) 
were successful. From his quarters in Yerowada jail, Mr. Gandhi 
approved of the modification in his boycott policy. 

During the year when they were struggling for the acceptance 
of their viewpoint, the Swarajists were busy organising their party 
machine, including a party press. Amongst the papers which then 
came into existence was the Hindustan Times of Delhi, the first 
editor of which was Mr. K. M. Pannikar,^ later a Minis ter in 
Patiala State. 

The object of the Swarajist Party was dedared to be the 
wrecking of the machinery of the Coimcils from within, as 
distinct from an assault on the constitution from without — such 
as the non-cooperation movement had been. At the 1923 elections 
the Liberals who had worked the Reforms since their inception 
were largely displaced by the new Swarajist Party members. In 
the Central Provinces, they obtained a clear majority, and ia 
Bengal, Bombay and die United Provinces, where they did not 
represent a majority, they were the largest party. In the Central 
L^islature they captured rather less than half of the elected seats. 

Since 1916 Hindu and Muslim leaders had been working 
togethtt in comparative harmony. In the first half of 1923, how- 
ever, there were serious communal riots in various parts of 
Northern India. The transfer of political power and the extension 

^ Author of Indian States and the Government of India and (with Sir K. N. 
Haksar) of Federal India. 
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of the policy of Indianisation of the Services, provided causes of 
dissension and the resxilt was an intensification of the work of 
communal organisations. At this period the Hindu Mahasabha 
wielded considerable influence over Hindu opinion and a similar 
drive was made by the organisations of the Mtislim community. 

Soon after, early in 1924, the first Labour Government in 
Great Britain came into office — ^if not into power. As the Labour 
Party had frequently in the past expressed its adherence to the 
principles of self-determination, the Liberals had every reason 
to hope that their policy of co-opeption would now be vindicated. 
In consequence^, they were unwilling to take any action which 
might be construed as embarrassing to His Majesty’s Government. 
They urged the early appointment of a Royal Commission to 
revise the existing constitution, on the ground that the rate of 
advance had been too slow. Provision had been made for a 
Commission to examine the situation afresh after ten years’ 
experience of the Montagu-Chehnsford Constitution; that is to 
say, in 1929. 

Broadly speaking, political opinion at this time was divided as 
follows. On the extreme left were the “No-diangers” led by Mr. 
Gandhi, whose imcompromising attimde had been somewhat 
modified, the Swarajists led by Pundit Motilal Nehru and Mr. 
C. R. Das, the Muslims, led by Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Mr. 
Mohammed Ah, and the Liberals and Moderates, led by Dr. 
Besant and others. 

The outstanding pohtical move during the year 1924 was the ' 
attenpt to bring the various parties together to find som^.solution 
of the prevailing pohtical knd communal tmrest A Unity 
Conference, attended by members of all communities, met in 
Delhi in September and passed resolutions condemning those who 
took the law into their own hands and proclaiming that all 
differences should be referred to arbitration and failing riiat, to the 
courts. While the Conference did achieve greater unity than had 
hitherto been possible, it also betrayed a strong difference of 
opinion on the part of those bdongmg to different schools of 
tiin ught- Then, once again, an executive action on the part of the 
Government provided just that impetus necessary to wdd the 
various groups. On October 25 Lord Reading published Orchnance 
No. I of 1924, establishing a summary procedure of arrest and 
trial before Spedal Commissioners of persons whom the Bengal 
Government were satisfied bdonged to associations whose object 
was revolutionary crime. 
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Undoubtedly, revolutiona^ activities in Bengal were a serious 
menace to the administration and the Beng^ Ordinance was 
designed to enable the authorities to take simunary action. The 
bulk of the Indian Press unreservedly condemned the measure. 
Dr. Besant was of the opinion that, in the existing circumstances, 
it was a regrettable necessity. With the Ordinance as the chief 
object of attack, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. R. Das and Pundit Motilal 
Nehru made an appeal to the nation recommending the Congress 
to suspend the non-cooperation programme exct^t in so far as it 
rdated to the refusal to wear doth not made in India and to 
authorise the Swarajist Party to carry on work in the l^islature 
on bebalf of the Congress and as an integral part of the ingress 
organisation. All sections of the Congress were enjoin^ to 
encourage the use of homespun doth, to promote Hindu-Muslim 
unity, and to remove untoudiabiUty. 

Differences between the Swarajists and the Non-Cooperators 
having been settled, an AU Parties Leaders’ Conference was 
convened in November with the hope that it would be possible 
to find a basis on whidh the parties might unite for the achieve- 
ment of sdf-govemment. The only point on which the Conference 
showed an effective agreement was in its condemnation of the 
promulgation of the Bengal Ordinance. Committees were 
appointed to consider the best way of re-uniting all political parties 
in die Congress and to prepare a scheme of Swaraj, induding a 
solution of the communal question. The sub-committee appointed 
to damine the communal question was imable to arrive at an 
agreement, while the Constitutional Sub-Committee recommoided 
certain amendments in the Commonwealth of India Bill which 
had been drawn up by Dr. Besant and her colleagues. 

In the meantime, the Swarajist majorities in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal had rendered the Montagu-Chdmsford 
constitution inoperative, and the Governors in those provinces 
were utilising thdr spedal powers. In the Central Legislature 
membeis of ^e Swarajist Party served on Sdect Committees and 
they co-operated in the passage of certain l^islation (for example, 
the Steel Industry Protection Act, the first measure t^en towards 
the adoption of protection). In April, 1925, a Convention which 
met at C^wnpore under the chakni^hip of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, adopted Dr. Besands Commonwedth of India Bill. 

Two events in the following year had an important bearing on 
the devdopment of the press. One of these was the inaugmntion 
of the Government’s beam wirdess system of communication 
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between Rugby and Kirkee. By this system, press tel^rams were 
dispatched at a rate somewhat lower than that of the cable 
company, but in course of time the Government made this service 
over to Imperial and International G)mmunications (the successor 
of the Marconi Company) and the rates for both wirdess and 
cable transmission were made uniform. The incrpasing interest in 
wireless led to the formation of the Indian Broadcasting Company. 

Another event which was to have far-rea ching consequences, 
was the flight of Sir Samuel Hoare (tihen Secretary of State for 
Air) from London to Karachi in si^-three flying hours. This 
flight, terminating on January 5, 1927, inai^urated the Egypt to 
India air service. In course of time, this air service became a 
weekly, then bi-weekly until now it is almost a daily service. 

About this time the British Government came to Ae conclusion 
that it was desirable to supplement existing sources of news by 
a regular official service. Messages were to be transmitted by 
wireless and the service, whidh tras first mooted in 1918, was 
known as British Official Wireless. The material was compiled by 
the British Foreign Office and relayed from Rugby. In India, the 
distribution is in the hands of Reuter. This “copy” is made 
available to all newspapers at a nominal charge to cover the cost 
of distribution. Some of the smaller papers printed in English 
rdy almost exdusivdy on this service though it does not aim at 
b eing comprehensive; rather it ampMes news of an official or 
semi-official nature. 

On March 8, 1926, the whole of the Swarajist Party walked out 
of the Central L^islative Assembly after Pundit Motilal Nehru 
had made a short speech in which he declared that the Swarajists 
had co-operated with the Government and had hdped to work the 
Reforms for two and a half years but in return had received 
nothing but humiliation. This demonstraticm led to divided 
opinions and the press reflected diveigent views. 

It was at this time that the Government introduced the 
Ctjxrency Bill, to give effect to one of the proposals of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency whose report had been published 
during the first week of August. The proposal was to stabilise the 
rupee at a i-6d. parity. Affecting, as it did, the economic structure 
of India, th(»e sections of the press influenced by mercantile 
interests urged that the Bill should be opposed with every weapon 
at the dispt^ of the Nationalists. Accordii^y, when the Bill was 
discussed on August 23, the Swarajists returned to the legislative 
Ass emb ly- The House; as it happened, decided to drci^te the 
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Bill for opinion, whereupon the Swarajists again left the Assembly. 

With the ever expanding interest in public affairs, it became 
clear to a number of leaders, inclu ding Dr. Besant, Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. G. D. Ttjrla j Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Mr. Walchand Hirachand and others, that 
there were some news-distributing organisation, the policy of 
which was more in harmony with their views than that of existing 
agencies, their opinions might largely go by default. We have 
seen how the Associated Press became an associate of iJeMter’r. The 
fact that Reuter's News Agency and the Associated Press were in 
receipt of sums of money for the supply of news to Government 
officers, had the effect of withholding nationalist confidence in the 
impartiality of that organisation. Consequently it was decided to 
establish a nationalist news agency, which became known as the 
Free Press of India, with Mr. S. Sadanand as mauagiug editor. 
The Government’s Currency Bill provided the first important 
controversial news which this agency handled. Through its 
correspondents throughout India it was able to give wide publicity 
to the views of those who were hostile to the measure. 

In the political sphere an apparent atmosphere of stagnation was 
accounted for by the fact that all India was awaiting the Govern- 
ment’s aimotmcements r^arding the Parliamentary Commission 
which was to examine the worfeg of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. The announcement regarding the set ting up of a 
Statutory Commission was duly made on November 8, 1927. It 
led to an immediate outcry, as the personnel of the C ommis sion 
was restricted to members of the British Parliament. Advanced 
Nationalist opinion, however, was less disappointed than that of 
the Moderates. WMe the former had been sa3dng for the last 
two years that only a Roimd Table Conference between rqsre- 
sentatives of the British Government and representatives of 
political India would meet their demands, the Liberals had been 
expecting some acknowledgment of their spirited co-operation 
and they fdt that the exclusion of Indians from the C ommis sion 
was tantamount to an insult to India’s self-respect. 

Sir John Simon, as is well known, was appointed Chairman of 
the Commission. Lord Birkenhead who Imd been Seaetaiy of 
State for India for some years, said in the House of Lords that: 

“It was su^ested, and is being suggested still, that we ought to 
have associated Indians with the Commissioners in order not to 
infiict a supposed affiont upon Indian susceptibilities. That 
consideration deserves the most careful attention, and, indeed, 
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I may make it quite plain that I have given it fora period of three 
years my almost unbroken attention. I have considered it from 
every angje; there is no argument which can be put forward in its 
support which I have not already, to the best measure of my 
capacity, examined. The question whether I am right or wrong 
cannot be answered without deciding what is the true funcdon of 
this Commission. The function of the Commission is a simple one. 
It is to report to Parliament. When once the Commissioners have 
reported, they zieftmcit officio. The task then belongs to others.” 

The Congress at its Lahore session not only declared that the 
Commission should be boycotted at every stage and in every form 
but that mass demonstrations should be organised throughout 
India, that vigorous propaganda should be carried on to make the 
boycott effective and successful, and that elected members of all 
legislative bodies should refuse to help the Commission and should 
abstain from attending meetings of legislatures except for certain 
specific purposes, such as opposing any measure detrimental to 
the interests of India. An overwhelming majority of the Indian- 
owned press wholeheartedly supported this policy. But more 
fer-reaching was the adoption of a resolution declaring that the 
goal of the Indian people was complete national independence; 
this resolution was moved by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. Hitherto, 
the object of the Congress ^d been the attainment of dominion 
status and the independence resolution was adopted after 
considerable discussion. Moreover the press was by no means 
unanimous in its approval of the new goal which the Congress had 
set itsdf. 

The Liberals also decided to boycott the Commission. 
Presiding at their annual meeting in Bombay, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru said that the Liberal Party must repudiate not only the 
Commission but the entire spirit in which the question of Indians 
further advance had been approached by Parliament. The 
delegates passed a resolution declaring their opinion that the 
constitution of the C ommis sion was unacceptable, because it 
denied the right of the Indian people to participate on equal terms 
in fr aming the future constitution of their country, and they 
recommended that the legislative bodies and the public throu^- 
out the country should have nothing to do with the Commission. 

The Muslims were divided. They had elected as their president 
for the forthcoming session of the Muslim League, Sir Muhammed 
Shafi, formerly Law Member of tie Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
Mr. Jinnah had already declared in favour of a boycott and he and 
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Ms followers were unwilling that tiie session should take place in 
Lahore, Sir Muhanuned Shaft’s stronghold. As a result of tMs 
difference of opinion, the latter and his supporters met at Lahore 
and Mr. Jinnah and his followers met in Calcutta, under the 
presidentsMp of Maulvi (now Sir) Mohammed Yakub, then the 
Deputy President of the L^islative Assembly. 

The Calcutta meeting resolved to boycott the Simon Com- 
mission whereas the Lahore session passed a resolution inviting 
the co-operation of all non-Muslim communities to support the 
Muslim League with a view to preparing a joint draft constitution 
for India for presentation to the Statutory Commission or the 
British Parliament. 

Those who were willing to co-operate with the Commission, 
some of them however with reservations, were the Justice Party 
(non-Brahmins) in Madras, the Depressed Qasses, the Res- 
ponsivists (the monbers of the Swarajist Party who had declined 
to be absorbed in the Congress), certain Liberals, a section of the 
Muslims and a section of ^e Sikhs. 

The boycotters organised demonstrations in the cities visited 
by the Commission. Such was the hostility of the bulk of Indian 
opinion, that Sir John Simon considered it necessary to make some 
proposal wMch would “clear the air.” Consequently, he proposed 
that the Commission should take the form of a Joint Free 
Conference over wMch he would preside and wMch would consist 
of the seven British Commissioners and a corresponding body of 
representatives chosen by the Indian Legislatures, just as die 
British members had been chosen by Parliament. The Indian part 
of the Conference was to consist^ when Central subjects were 
being discussed, of the Joint Committee of the Central L^- 
kture, and when provincial subjects were being discussed, of a 
Committee chosen firom the Council of the province concerned, 
some members of the Joint Committee of the Central Legislature 
being allowed to be present at the provincial sittings. 

Sir John Simon explained that he and Ms colleagues put forward 
the proposals not only because they would welcome assistance 
firom members of the Indian legislatures, but because they thou^t 
it only wise and fair, and in the truest interests of India and Great 
Britain alike, that opportunities should be provided for the 
memoranda and testimony referred to the Commission to be 
scrutinised and, if necessary, elucidated by the Indian side on 
free and equal terms. 

While the Report wMch the Commission was to draft would 
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indude “a faithful account of the opinions and aspirations 
prevaloit in India and of the concrete proposals for constitutional 
reform” so fer as they were put before them, it was to be the work 
of the British Commissioners alone. The In dian members of the 
Joint Committee were to report their condusions to the Central 
Legislature. The new procedure proposed by Sir John Simon 
met with little response in political circles. As a statement made 
by some prominent members of the Assembly declared, their 
objections to the Commission as constituted, and the scheme as 
annoimced, were based on prindples which remained unaffected. 
The issue was discussed in the Legislative Assembly and a 
resolution declaring that the constitution and scheme of the 
Statutory Commission were wholly unaccqjtable to the House, 
and that the L^islative Assembly would have nothing to do with 
the Commission at any stage or in any form, was carried by a 
majority of six votes. Just as the resolution was debated, a rq)orter 
of the Nationalist daily newspaper in Delhi dropped an attache 
case from the press gallery and partially stunned Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Finance Member. This incident caused some excite- 
ment in the Nationalist press. 

In the summer of 1927, after the formation of the Stamtory 
Commission, a book. Mother India, had been published by an 
American authoress. Miss Katherine Mayo. This work dealt with 
child marriage and allied social topics. The writer dwelt almost 
^dusivdy on the tmsavoury aspects of certain Indian customs 
and thereby roused the entire Indian Press, which condemned her 
work as a scandalous libeL As Miss Mayo had documented her 
book with certain fticts and figures at the disposal of officials only, 
it was allied that she had b^ given spec^ ftdlities, with the 
object of d^rading India in the eyes of the world and prejudicing 
her case for sdf-govemment The controversy was maintained not 
only in the Indian but in the Brithh Press and the book, partly on 
account of its treatment of salacious matter in a popular styl^ 
gained a wide circulation throughout the world. Although the 
Home Member of the Government of India denied, in answer to 
questions in the Le^slative Assembly, that the Government of 
Jbdia and the India Office had any connection with the production 
of the book and had extended to the writer no greatCT fedhties 
than are usually extended to students of social, economic, political 
and other subjects, whether Indians or foreigners who can present 
satis&ctory credentials, the popular belief that there had been a 
motive behind the book persisted. 
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Notwithstanding the obvious desirability of unity, Hindu- 
Muslim relations continued to be difficult. Agitation was being 
maintained throughout the Pimjab over a pamphlet, which had 
been published three years previously by a Hindu, ra sting 
aspersions on the charaaer of the Prophet Mohammed. The 
author had been prosecuted under Section 153A of the TnHian 
Penal Code which, as we have seen, penalises any action committed 
with the intention of promoting or attempting to promote feelffigs 
of enmity or hatred between different dasses of His Majesty’s 
subjects. The litigation was prolonged because the Sessions Court 
reduced the eighteen mon^’ sentence of imprisonment to six 
months, and subsequently the High Court of the Punjab acquitted 
the audior. Within a few days of the pronouncement of this 
judgment, another alleged attack on the Prophet Mohammed was 
published at Amritsar. In view, therefore, of the ensuing 
intensification of Hindu-Muslim fe eling s ia the Punjab and the 
different interpretations of the law, it was decided to tr ansf er the 
hearing of this second offence to a division bench of the High 
Court. This bench held that such an attack on the founder of 
Islam would prima fade fall under Section 153A of the Penal 
Code and the accused would duly be sentenced. 

Experience had proved that Section 153A of the Penal Code 
was capable of more than one interpretation. Any criticism or 
attack on any religion might be construed as an “attempt to 
promote feelings of enmity and hatred between different classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects.” It might be argued that this was not 
the intention of an author and if a wide interpretation could be 
put on this Section, its effect might be to impose unnecessary and 
dangerous impediments on the firee egression of thought and 
spe^ in legitimate enquiry and discussion. Therrfbre, tiie 
(^vemment decided that it was necessary to amend the Act and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act was eventually passed. 

The Select Committee of the Assembly set up to examine the 
proposed measure modified the operative clause of the Bill so 
that it read as follows: 

“Whoever, with deliberate and malicious intention of outraging 
the idigious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects, by 
words, either spoken or written, or by visible representations, 
insults or attempts to insult religion or religious l^efs of that 
dass, shall be punished with imprisonment of either description 
for a term whi(^ may extend to two years, or with a fine, or with 
both.” 
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Most Hindu members of the Assembly were not convinced 
that the proposed amendment of the law was imperative, but it 
was felt that it might contribute towards the appeasement of 
public opinion and therefore should be accepted. Mohammedan 
members, on the other hand, remembering the recent attacks 
on the founder of their religion, wanted to safeguard themselves 
from any repetition of these episodes. A member of their party 
moved an amendment to make the offence contained in the Bill 
non-bailable. On the Bill being put to the vote, sixty-one members 
voted in favour and twenty-six against the measure. 

In the meantime, information from India was taking a more 
important place in world news. Political opinion in En^and was 
undoubtedly dismayed by the extent of the boycott of the 
Statutory Commission. It was not, however, sufficiently moved to 
cause the mistake which had been made to be undone. There were 
many who were interested in the wdfere of India and Britain 
who deplored the deterioration m relations, the more so as the 
Proceolings of the Reforms Committee, presided over by Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, seemed to indicate that agreement was 
not impossible of achievement. The Viceroy (Lord Irwin, later 
Viscount Halifax) sought to reassure Indian opinion by admitting 
that the wisdom or unwisdom of excluding Indians was a question 
on which every man was entitled to his own opinion- “Bui^” he 
said, “what no man is entitled to say— for it is simply not true — 
is that His Majesty’s Government sought to offer a deliberate 
affront to Indian honour and Indian pride.” He declared that 
whether In dian ^sistance was offered or withheld, the enquiry 
would proceed, and the report would be presented to Parliament 
and on such rqjort Parliament would take whatever action it 
deemed proper. 

The political situation was rapidly deteriorating from the point 
of view of the a dminis tration. While Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues were formulating their conclusions, the bulk of Indian 
opinion was s tanding aside, affronted and deeply suspicious of 
the Gove rnment’ s intentions. But there was a further aspect 
of the situation which alarmed the authorities. That was the growth 
of co mmunis t propaganda anioug the industrial classes in large 
towns. In the course of the previous year there had been about 
two hundred and three strikes, involving over half a million people 
as compared with a hundred and twenty-nine strikes in the former 
year. In nearly one-third of the strikes the workers succeeded in 
obtaining concessions. 
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It vnll be recalled that at this time the view was widely held that 
the Communist International of the Union of Sod^t Soviet 
Republics was assisting commtinist agitators in other countries. 
The Government had information at its disposal which made them 
apprdiensive of the influence of communist politiciansj if their 
activities were allowed to proceed unchecked. In the autumn 
session of 1928, therefore, a Public Safety Bill was introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly with the object of permitting the 
Governor-General to deport from India any British or foreign 
communist agents who might be found to be seeking to overthrow 
the system of Government established in British India. 

This Bill was amended by a Select Committee and, in its 
amended form, was put before the Assembly. The motion that the 
Bin be taken into consideration was however rejected, the 
President (Mr. Vithalbhai Patel) having given his castin g vote 
against the motion. 

A further attempt on the part of the Government to introduce 
a revised bill in the L^islature was fruitless as the President held 
the view that it was against the rules of business of the House 
that any question should be asked or any resolution moved in 
regard to any matter which was tmder adjudication by a court of 
law having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 
This was an allusion to the “Meerut Case” to which reference will 
be made later. 

The authorities were convinced that the situation had 
deteriorated and as evidence of this they cited the outrage which 
took place in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi when a bomb 
was tiuown from the gallery on to the floor of the House. As a 
result of the inquiry into the outrage, a conspiracy, which became 
known as the Lahore Conspiracy Case, was discovered. 

In consequence of these events, the Viceroy addressed members 
of both Houses and after discussing the various issues arising out 
of the bomb outrage^ he recognised that the only appropriate 
person to interpret within either House of the Legislature the 
rules under which it worked was the Presidait of the House 
himsdf. Meanwhile, however, the responsibility for protecting 
the foundations of the State rested upon the Executive Govern- 
ment of which he was the head. Spealdng tvith full knowledge of 
much that could not necessarily then be publicly disclosed, he 
said that he concmed that it had become imperative for the 
Government to obtain the powers proposed in the Public Safety 
Bill without further delay. He had accordingly decided to avail 
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him self of the autiaority conferred upon the Governor-General 
under Section 72 of the Govenunent of India Act, and to issue an 
Ordinance, giving to the Governor-General in Council the powers 
in question. 

Between the New Year and the date of the promulgation of the 
Ordinance, thirty-one persons had been arrested on a charge of 
conspiracy to deprive His Majesty the King Emperor of his 
sovereignty of India. This was the trial to which Mr. Vithalbhai 
Patel had alluded. Among those who were arrested were a British 
journalist^ Mr. Lester Hutchinson, who had. edited a political 
periodical in Bombay, named The New Sparky and Mr. M. G. 
Desai, the former etoor of The Spark — ^the parent of The Nero 
Spark — ^papers devoted to trade union matters. Another journalist 
accused was Mr. Kishore Lai Ghosh of the Calcutta bar.^ 

In the meantime responsible Indian politicians were not slow 
in their desire to answer the challenge thrown out by Lord Birken- 
head at the time of the announcement of the Simon Commission. 
The then Secretary of State for India had said that in the three 
years during which he had held the office, he had twice invited 
critics in India to put forward their own suggestions for a constitu- 
tion, and that this offer was still open. Efforts were made in 
different quarters to devise an agreed scheme and in August, 1928, 
a report was published signed by eight leaders includhig Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, as leader of the Congress Party, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, leader of the Liberals, and Sir Ali Imam, formerly a 
member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. The 
All Parties’ Report, which became known as the Nehru Report, 
was substanti^y supported by Moderate opinion. Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, however, has recorded that he and his father 
disagreed over its findings as he (Jawaharlal Ndiru) was not 
prepared to compromise on the Independence issue®. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru made it known that if he could not 
secure a majority for the resolution in fevour of the All Parties’ 
Report, at the forthcoming session of the Congress in Calcutta, 
he would refuse to preside. As it happened, the resolution was 
finally adopted but it was intimated by the Congress that if the 
British Government did not agree to that constitution within a 
year, the Congress would revert to the goal of Indepoidence. 
Pundit Jawaharlal Ndiru has said: 

“It was an offer of a 3^eai’s grace and a polite ultimatum. The 

^ See Conspiracy at Meerut^ by Lester Hutchinson. 

^Jawaharlal Nehru: An Amobiographyi pp. 184-186. 
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resolution was no doubt a come-down from the ideal of inde- 
pendence, for the All Parties’ Report did not even ask for full 
Dominion Status. And yet it was probably a wise resolution in the 
sense that it prevented a split when no one was ready for it, 
and kept the Congress together for the struggle that began in 1930. 
It was dear enough that the British Government were not going 
to accept the All Parties’ Constitution within a year. The struggle 
was inevitable and, as matters stood in the country, no such 
struggle could be at all effective without Gandhiji’s lead.”^ 

Gradually, the supporters of the All Parties’ Report b^an to 
secede. Disappointed that certain demands which they had put 
forward were not agreed to, the section of the Muslims led by 
Mr, Jinnah— which had hidierto upheld the Report— withdrew 
their support. The majority of the Muslims were thus in 
opposition. This development resulted in the Hindu Mahasabha 
(^e Hindu communal organisation) declaring that since the 
Muslim leaders had refused to accept the Report, the Mahasabha 
had now reverted to its original position, which was one of 
opposition to special treatment in any matter to any community. 
This was a reference to the provisions in the Report granting 
concessions to the Muslims in the matter of ^tra represaitation 
in the L^latures and cabinets where the community was in a 
minority. 

Thus the Nehru Report lost its importance^ although Pundit 
Motilal Ndiru and his followers still urged that a Round Table 
Conference between rq)resentatives of die British Government 
and of political India should meet to discuss the ways and means 
of implementing the reforms demanded in the Report. 

^Jaadharlal Nehru: An Autxihiograp}^, p. 186. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


TOWARDS PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

In May, 1929, a Labour Goverument succeeded the Conservative 
administration and Mr. Wedgwood Benn became Secretary of 
State for India. The Labour 6irty was profoundly perturbed by 
the impasse in India and personal consultations with the Viceroy 
were considered imperative. As a result of this conviction. Lord 
Irwin left for England. Naturally, his return to India was eagerly 
awaited in politick circles and by the press siuce it was known that 
he was desirous of ensuring a greater degree of co-operation from 
Indian politicians before Parliament was asked to pronounce upon 
whatevCT scheme of reforms might be recommended by the Simon 
Coromission. The Viceroy’s announcement, in a Gazette 
Extraordinary^ on October 31, had the effect of electrifying the 
political situation. 

The Viceroy prefaced the proposals by saying that he had had 
prolonged consultations with HiS Majesty’s Government. As the 
Simon Commission vras now at work on its report it would be 
improper, imtil that report had been laid before Parliament, to 
forecast the nature of any constimtional dhai^es that might 
subsequently be proposed. Sir John Simon and his colleagues, he 
said, had been greatly impressed in considering the direction which 
the future constitutional development of India was likdy to take, 
with the importance of bearing in mind the relations which might, 
at some future time, develop between British India and the Indian 
States. In the jud^ent of the Chainnan of the Commission, it 
was essential that the methods by which the future relations 
between these constituent parts of greater India might be adjusted, 
should be fully examined. It was therefore proposed that, after the 
reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee had been made, considered and published, but before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee stage had been readied, a 
Conference should be convaied in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would meet representatives both of British India and of the 
States for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agr eement for the final proposals whi^ would later be put to His 
Majesty’s Government to be submitted to Parliament. 

Referring to the doubts which had been pressed botii in 
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Great Britain and in India, r^arding the interpretation to be 
placed on the intentions of the British Government in enacting 
the Statute of 1919, Lord Irwin said that he was authorised on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state clearly that in their 
judgmait it was implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress, as there contemplated, 
was the attainment of Dominion Status. 

It should be mentioned at this stage that the British Press was 
not without influence on the development of opinion in India. 
Scathing references to Indian capabilities and an emphasis on the 
achievements of the British in India, whidi made no concessions 
to the Indian point of view, were given prominence in the re- 
actionary section of the British Press. This attitude only served to 
stiffen Indian resistance — a fact weU known to the adininistration 
in India. Indeed, from diis period there began a struggle in British 
political circles between those who were convinced that the 
situation demanded the utmost concessions consistent with 
security and those who advocated a return to “strong Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime Minister at this time 
but Lord Baldwin, who was to succeed him, was leadin g the 
“advanced” section of the Conservatives and his leadership, during 
a critical period, had an important bearing on Indian history. 
The ultra-Conservative group, subsequently known as the 
“Diehards,” were led by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Winston Chur chill 
and Lord Lloyd. 

On the day following the publication of the Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, announcing die Government’s intention to hold a 
Conference with representatives of the Indian States and 
British India, two important meetings of lea ding politicians were 
held, one in Ddhi and the other in Bombay, iiter considerable 
discussion the leaders in Ddhi issued a manifesto expressing the 
hope that they would be able to tender their co-operation to His 
Majesty’s Government, but that cotain thing s should be done 
(induding an anmesty for political prisoners) and certain points 
should be deared, to inspire trust and ensure the co-operation of 
theprindpal political organisations of die coimtcy. This statement 
seemed to indicate that nationalist opinion would give a sympa- 
thetic response to the Government’s invitation. Meanwhile, the 
Liberals, the Hindu Alahasabha, the Muslims, the non-Brahmins, 
and the Europeans agreed that the offer was one which should be 
accepted. 

At the end of December it was made known to the Viceroy that 
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a number of leaders wished to discuss certain points arising out 
of the Delhi manifesto. Accordingly, he received Air. Gandhi, 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Mr. Jintiah. Mr. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru 
made it a condition precedent for Congress participation in the 
proposed Conference that its functions should be specifically 
restrirted to working out a form of Govemmeat for India 
equivalent to full and immediate Dominion Status. This demand 
was discussed for two and a half hours and, agreement being 
impossible, the interview came to an end. The Viceroy based his 
attitude on the constitutional position which was that it was not 
feasible to lay down at that stage what the Conference should or 
should not discuss, since the Statutory Commission had yet to 
report to Parliament and it would not have been proper to 
anticipate either the Statutory Commission’s recommen^tions 
or Parliament’s decisions. 

Shordy afterwards the Congress hdd its annual session at 
Lahore and though opinion was not at first unanimous regardin g 
the appropriate attitude to the London Conference, a resolution 
refusing participation was eventually passed without dissent. 
Though long, the resolution is given here in full because of its 
influence on future events: 

“This Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee 
in connection with the manifesto signed by party leaders, induding 
Congressmen, on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st of 
October relating to Dominion Status, and appreciates the efforts 
of the Viceroy towards a settlement of the national movement for 
Swaraj. The Congress, however, having considered all that has 
since happened, and the result of the meeting between AMiatma 
Gandhi, Pundit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, 
is of opinion that nothing is to be gained in the existing circum- 
stances by the Congress being rq)resented at the proposed Round 
Table Conference. This Congress therefore in pursuance of the 
resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last year, declares 
ttot the word ‘Swaraj’ in Artide I of the Congress constitution 
shall mpan complete independence, and further declares the entire 
scheme of the Nehru Committee Rq)ort to have lapsed, and hopes 
that all Congressmen will henceforth devote thek exclusive 
attention to the attainment of complete independence for India, 
as a pr eliminar y step towards organizing a campaign for Inde- 
pendence; and in order to make the Congress policy as consistent 
as possible with the chang e of creed, this Congas resolves tpon a 
complete boycott of the central and provincial legislatures and 
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committees constituted by Govetnment and calls upon Congtess- 
men and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
from participating direcdy or indirecdy in fumre elections and 
directs the present Confess members of the legislatures and 
committees to resign their seats. This Congress appeals to the 
nation zealously to prosecute the constructive programme of the 
Congress, and authorizes the AH-India Congress Committee, 
whenever it deems fit, to launch upon a progr amme of dvil 
disobedience including non-payment of taxes, whether in seleaed 
areas or otherwise, and under such safeguards as it may consider 
necessary.” 

Althotigh overshadowed by the main business before the 
Congress at this session, interest was also taken in the dilute 
between Air. Subhas Chandra Bose and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta. 
The former, through the columns of Liberty — slater Forward, and 
the latter, through the columns of Advance, had been competing 
for the leadership of the Congress organisation in Bei]^; a 
rivalry which came to an end with Mr. Sen Gupta’s death in 1933. 

The Liberals also considered the Government’s invitation at 
the annual meeting of the All-India Liberal Federation, whidi 
took place in Madras under the chairmanship of Sir Phiroze 
Settma, and a long resolution was passed accepting the invitation 
to the Round Table Conference. The main resolution passed by 
the Federation pointed out that recent debates in the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons had, unfortunately, giv^ rise 
to a great deal of misunderstanding with r^ard to Ihe me aning ;, 
^ect, purpose, and scope of British policy. Nevertheless, those 
of the Liberals who reaped the political conditions surrounding 
the Labour Government in Engird were disposed to attach far 
greater significance and weight to the authoritative statements 
made by His MLajesty’s Government through the Secretary of 
State in England and the Viceroy in India, tiian to the critics m 
Parliament or in the English Press. This rrference to the English 
Press was in coimection with the “Diehard” section which had 
grown in volume since the publication of the Government’s Round 
Table Conference proposals. Doubt was cast on the interpretation 
to be attached to the Montagu declaration of 1917, and not- 
withstanding the Viceroy’s assurance on this point, the “Die- 
hards” continued to draw attention to its vagueness — and thus 
undermined Indian confidence in the Government’s professed 
intention. 

The Liberals made it dear that if the Indian delates’ could 
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secure agreement before leaving for London, their representatives 
at the Round Table Cotiference would be able to press with every 
hope of success for the establishment of complete Dominion 
Status. They affirmed that those who believed in the peaceful 
evolution of India could not but deplore that any section of the 
people should raise the cry of independence and involve the 
country’s future in turmoil and confusion. They believed that the 
Labour Government and Lord Irwin were in real earnest in 
seeking an acc^table solution of the constitutional problem and 
they declared that they would be guilty of utter short-sightedness 
and lack of statesmanship if they failed to realise the opportunity 
that had been extended. The Liberals, therefore, app^ed to the 
parties who believed in Dominion Status to join hands in the 
attempt to come to an agreement before the Round Table 
Conference met in London. 

The Indian Press was divided into two sections. On the one 
hand, the Congress organs wholeheartedly supported the boycott 
policy. On the other, the Anglo-Indian Press, the Liberal Press 
(chiefly the Leader of Allahabad) and the Non-Brahmin Party 
Press (Justice, in Madras) supported the move for co-operation. 
The former section were asWng “What next?” Mr. Gandhi had 
recently cast doubts on India’s fitness for civil disobedience, 
althoTigh a resolution passed at Lahore had authorised the All- 
India Congress Committee to launch on a programme of civil 
disobedience including non-payment of taxes, whenever it 
thought fit. 

Doubts as to future Congress action were dispdled on March 12, 
when Mr. Gandhi formally inaugurated the civil disobedience 
movement by setting out in a procession firom Ahmedabad to the 
sea at Dandi to bre^ the salt laws, which had long been a source 
of agitation. 

The country was immediately plunged into turmoil. Thousands 
of Congress men and women joined in the campai g n of civil 
disobedience and broke the law by making salt. In addition 
to the Congress volunteers who actively participated in the 
movement, tiiere were numerous sympathisers throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, a number of whom rescued 
firom the l^slatures, some relinquishing titles and others giving 
up official positions. At the same time, observers were not wantii^ 
who feared the ultimate effect of this campaign of lawlessness. 
The press reflected the various points of view. As was to be 
erqtected, the extreme nationalist press supported the campaign 
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both in editorials and by displaying news of the movement. The 
Liberal and the Anglo-Indian Press on the other hand, un- 
reservedly condemned Congress activities. Mention should be 
made here of the illicit Congress Bulletin which was edited, printed 
and widdy circulated in Bombay and beyond. Notwithstanding 
all the attempts of the authorities to discover the staff of 
this publication, they remained anonymous throughout the 
campaign. 

The country was in a ferment of ^dtement and the possib ility 
of grave disorders was ever present. Indeed, there had been a 
terrorist outrage at Chittagong, in Bengal, and as a result the Bengal 
Ordinance was introduced on April 19, anpowering the Govern- 
ment to take summary action in connection with suspected 
terrorists. Between that date and July 7, six other Ordinances were 
promulgated, arming the authorities with powers for dealing with 
intimidation and unkwM instigation. One of tiiese measures was 
the Indian Press Ordinance, 1930, “to provide for the better 
control of the Press,” 

Under the terms of this Ordinance, Magistrates were em- 
powered, in their discretion, to demand securities of not less than 
five hundred or more than two thousand rupees ftom any person 
keeping a printing-press who was required to make a declaration 
under Section 4 of the Press and R^istration of Books Act, 1867. 
From publishers of newspapers who were required to make 
declarations imder Section 5 of the Press and R^stration of 
Books Act, 1S67, the Magistrate could, in his discretion, also 
demand a security of not less than five hundred or more than 
two thousand rupees. Power to dedare such securities forfeited 
was conferred when it appeared to the Local Government that 
any matta: published was hkdy to have a tendency, ciirectty or 
indirectly, whether by influence, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise: 

(а) “to incite to murder or to any offence under the Explosive 

Substances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, or 

(б) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the Army, 

Navy or Air Force of His Majesty or any police officer from 
his ^egiance or his duty, or 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Govern- 
ment e^blished by law in British India or the administra- 
tion of justice in British India or any Indian Prince or Chief 
under die suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India, or to excite dis- 
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aflFecdon towards His Majesty or the said Government or 
any such Prince or Chiei^ or 

{d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and 
diereby induce him to deliver to any person any property 
or valuable security, or to do any act which he is not legally 
bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(e) to encotirage or incite any person to interfere with the 
administration of the law or with the maintenance of law 
and order, or to commit any offence, or to refuse or defer 
payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or 
amount payable to Government or to any local authority, 
or any rent of agricultural land or an3rthing recoverable as 
arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(J) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority 
to do any act or to forbear or delay to do any act coimected 
with the exercise of his public ftmctions or to resign his 
office, or 

(g) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
chisses of His Alajest^s subjects, or 

(A) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His 
^jest3r’s forces, or in any police force, or to prejudice the 
training, discipline, or administration of any suA {otcqJ* 

On one security being forfeited any printer making a fresh 
declaration had to deposit with the Magistrate before whom such 
a declaration was made, a further amoimt of not less than one 
thousand or more than ten thousand rupees. From the publisher, 
securities could also be demanded of amounts between one 
thousand and ten thousand rupees. If this further security were 
forfeited the Local Government might, by notice in writing, 
forfeit the further security, the printing press and all copies of 
the offending publication to His Majesty. When these forfeitures 
were declared the Local Government might direct a Magistrate 
to issue a warrant to seize and detain the forfeited property and 
to enter any premises for the search of such property. 

Appeals could be made to the High Court to set aside such 
orders within two months from the date of their execution. Such 
applications were to be heard by a Special Bench of the High 
Court composed of three Judges, or, where the High Court 
consisted of less than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

Alarmed by the condition into which the country had sunk — 
with a campaign of dvil disobedience on the one hand and 
exceptional measures in the shape of the Ordinances at die 
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disposal of the Government on the other — a number of nationalists 
resigned from the Assembly. The Liberals, while they deplored 
the decision Mr. Gandhi had taken, were equally apprehensive 
of the measures the Government held to be necessary. In fecti 
in May, the Council of the Liberal Federation requested the 
immediate repeal of the Press Ordinance and the rdease of all 
political offenders who had not been found guilty of violence. 

In the meantime, many proininent leaders, including Mr. 
Gandhi and Pundit JawaharM Nehru had been arrested. At first 
the Government did not make arrests on a large scale but, as the 
movement increased in intensity, they b^an to change their 
policy. Though the machinery of Government had by no means 
been brought to a standstill, as had been hoped by the leaders of 
die dvil disobedience movement, they did create many formidable 
problems. The boycott of British goo^ and the groups of picketers 
who were posted outside shops selling British wares, were 
comparatively easy to handle. But the campaign was not confined 
to youthful danonstrators. The Hindu mercantile community 
throughout ihe country, especially in Bombay, was sympathetic 
to the Congress cause. No doubt, many advantages accrued to 
them as a result of the boycott of British goods and the consequent 
stimulus given to the sale of szoadeshi products. Then, again, 
thousands of women exceeded the expectations of Congress 
organisers by responding to Mr. Gandhi’s appeal for their 
assistance. They took part in processions and picketing, and, as a 
result, went to prison. 

At a meeting of the Working Committee in June, composed 
largely of substitutes who were taking the place of the imprisoned 
leaders, a resolution was confirmed fallitig upon troops and police 
to disobey Government orders. In consequence of this incitemrait 
to disaffection, the whole Committee was proclaimed an unlaw ful 
association and the ac ting President, Pundit Motilal Nehru, and 
several other leaders were arrested. 

The Report of the Statutory Commission had just been 
published. It is unnecessary here to detail the proposals sinc^ 
apart from Provincial Autonomy, the recommendations were 
rendered obsolete by future events. At the same tim^ it is 
pertinait to point out that the Round Table Conference which 
changed the direction of Indian Constitutional discussions, was 
the outcome of a recommendation of Sir John Simon. It is 
sufficient to record that Indian Liberal opinion was completdy 
dissatisfied with the recommendations in the Report; it goes 
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without saying, therefore, that advanced nationalist opinion was 
unanimously hostile. Indeed, in view of the personnd of the 
Commission and the British Government’s attitude towards 
Indian objections, it was hardly to be thought that those who had 
strenuously boycotted the Commission would pay much attention 
to its findings. 

The political situation was, indeed, very discouraging. Nearly 
all the Congress leaders, together with thousands of followers, 
were in jail. The Liberds, tiie Muslims and the Sihhs were all 
dissatisfied with the recommendations of the Simon Commission; 
the Europeans, too, saw objections in the Simon proposals so fer 
as their workability was concerned. The general atmosphere of 
suspicion regarding the Rotmd Table Coirference in the coming 
aut umn was only increased when reports were received that in 
addition to representatives of the Labour Government, delegates 
firom the British Conservative and Liberal Parties would also 
take part. It had been advanced, with justification, that as any 
settlanent achieved at the Conference would have eventually to 
be ratified by Parliament, it was advisable (if not imperative) 
that the Opposition parties should also participate in the 
proceedings; a view which was ultimatdy accepted by the Indian 
Liberals. 

It is necessary at this stage to break away firom the general 
political picture and examine the effect of the turmoil in India 
on the press. As we have noted, the Press Ordinance was 
promulgated on May 30, 1930, giving the Government the 
authority to order the suspension of newspapers. Never before 
had the press played so important a part in Ae national campaign 
and enthusiasm was kindled and maintained by the vigorous 
action of the Nationalist newspapers. The fects of daily arrests of 
leaders, vast processions, injuries to Congress voltmteers who had 
come into conflict with the police, were ^ displayed in bold type. 
Indeed, all the methods which a nationalist press mi^t be 
expected to use in a country at war were anployed by the journals 
suppor ting the movement. In the prosecution of their duties the 
police had on many occasions to use latMs to disperse crowds of 
demonstrators. Sometimes discrimination and mercy were absent, 
and, not unespectedly, the nationalist press made the most of such 
inciden ts — and their propaganda value was not without effect 
amongst even those who did not support the civil disobedience 
campaign. 

^i^enever the Government saw a cause for action, the Press 
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Ordinance was invoked and, a number of nationalist newspapers 
suspended publication, while others forfeited securities, and sf>ni» 
editors were arrested, including Mr. S. A. Brdvi of the Bombay 
Ckromde. These developments dealt a blow to the nationalist 
news ^ency, the Free Press of India, which had been founded in 
1927. With Ae closing down of newspapers and the apprehension 
on the part of others, that publication of Free Press td^grann; 
would lead to proceedings being taken against them, that 
organisation was put to considerable financial loss. It was what 
might be called the clearing house of news of a nationalist 
view from all parts of India and Burma. In addition, it received 
news from London dealing with Indian affair s. The clearing 
house existed but the constituents were wanting. Therefore^ the 
management of the organisation, with the support of leading 
members of the Indim mercantile commtinity lannrhH an 
English newspaper in Bombay on June 13 (1930) named the Free 
Press Journal. This new publication deserves some attention since 
it was an attempt to break through the orthodox newspaper 
make-up. In the fcst place, in order to ensure as wide a circulation 
p possible the paper was published at half an anna. Secondly, 
it featured the telegrams of its parent agency and thus offered the 
public distinctive reading matter. Thirdly, it employed what was 
for India a new kind of lay-out by displaying matter in bold type 
and with banner headlines. 

This new enterprise on the part of the Free Press was, however, 
objected to by a section of the Indian Press which had hitherto 
been supporting the organisation. This section held that it was 
incompatible with the objects of a news agency to enter into 
even potential rivalry with its customers and, as a result, they 
withheld tiieir patronage. 

On Jiily 9, the Viceroy addressed members of both Houses of 
the Legislature. Referring to the civil disobedience movement^ 
he said that mass action, even if it were intended by its promoters 
to be non-violent, was nothing but the application of force under 
another form, and, when its avowed object was the making of 
Govemmoit impossible, a Government was bound either to 
resist or abdicate. The resolution of the AU-lndia Working 
Committee of the Congress, designed to seduce police and troops 
from their all^iance, left^ he said, no longer room for doubt 
to what desperate loigths the organisers of the movement 
wore prepared to go, and gave the Giovemment no option but to 
prodmm the body responsible for such resolution an unlawful 
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association. Therefor^ he felt bound to combat these doctrines 
and to arm the Government widi such powers as seemed requisite 
to deal with the situation. He fully re^ed that in normal times 
such firequent resort by the Governor-General to the use of his 
special powers would be indefensible. But the times were not 
normal, and, if the only alternative was acquiescence in the efforts 
openly directed against the constituted Government of the King 
Emperor, he could not for one moment doubt on which side 
his duty lay. “So long as the civil disobedience movement 
persists,” declared Lord Irwin, “we must fight it with oiu: 
strength.” 

The Round Table Conference was to meet in the autumn but 
those Liberal leaders who were prepared to go were fuUy aware 
that without the leading political organisation in India, the 
Conference would be at an ovawhelming disadvantage. Therefore, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, with the approval of 
the Viceroy met Mr. Gandhi in Yerowda jail. Subsequently, ihey 
saw Pundits Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru in Naini jail. 
Ten days later the two latter were transferred to Yerowda so that 
the chances of a successful outcome of the discussions would not 
be prejudiced by the fact that the Congress leaders could not 
confer with each other. 

In the middle of August discussions took place between Mr. 
Gandhi, Pundits MotiM and Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. Vallabhai 
Patd and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu on the one hand and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Air. Jayakar on the other. The press followed 
these discussions down to iheir most minute detail, speculation 
taking the place of authentic information when the latter was not 
forthcoming. The attempts to persuade the Congress leaders to 
attend the Round Table Conference fiiiled. The terms the two 
intermediaries were authorised to place before the Government 
included a recognition of the ri^t of India to secede &om the 
British Empire; the transfer of responsibility to the people 
(induding control of the defence forces and economic control); 
the right to refer, if necessary, to an independent tribunal sudi 
questions as the Public Debt of India which, in the eyes of 
ingress opinion, seemed unjust; total prohibition; the de- 
valuation of the rupee; and the reduction of Imd revenue; milit a r y 
espenditure; and &e salaries of higher officials by fifty per cent.; 
the rdease of political prisoners; and the restoration of confiscated 
properties and fines. 

Sudi were the t erm.*; on which the Congress was willing to , 
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abandon the dvil disobedience movementj though it reserved to 
itsdf the right to continue the picketing of foreign doth and 
liquor shops and to manufacture sdt. It was hardly to be expected 
that the Government would see their way to accepting all 
these terms, if any of them. Consequently, the stalemate 
continued, the Government pressing on with its preparations for 
the Round Table Conference and the Congress continuing its 
campaign of mass dvil disobedience. When it was de^tdy known 
that Congress would not partidpate in the Conference, the 
nationalist press began to cast doubt on the standing of the Tru^ian 
personnd and also on the significance of their deliberations in 
London. At one point, there were discussions whether Congress 
newspapers should refose to print any account whatever of the 
Conference proceedings but this was found to be a wholly 
impracticable suggestion. Reuter had made arrangements for a 
full and comprehensive service of news cormected with the 
Conference and the Anglo-Indian and Liberal papers would have, 
in any event, published as much of the proceedhigs as could be 
supplied. The Free Press of India had ^bo, notwithstanding its 
national bias, made special arrangements for the reporting of 
Conference proceedings and “lobb^’ devdopments. So far as the 
general public was concerned, while their interest in the civil dis- 
obedience movement was maintained, it had to be conceded that 
the centre of political gravity had to a large extent been transferred 
to London. One reason was that the nati onalis t campaign though 
it continued, was, to all intents and purposes, static, whereas foe 
deliberations in London were potentially dy nami c. What would 
be foe attitude of the Indian Princes, the Liberals, foe British 
Conservatives, not to say foe Labour Government? Therefore, 
in addition to foe services m aintaine d by Reuter and foe Free 
Press, foe leading newspapers were represented at foe Conference 
by special correspondents; foe Hindu, foe Madras Mail, foe 
Times cf India, foe Bombay Chronicle, the Statesman, foe Leader, 
Amrita Bazar Pairika, the Pioneer — all sendin g representatives. 
In addition, two prominent journalists were delegates to foe 
Conference, Sir (then Air.) C. Y. Chintamani, foe Editor-in-Chief 
of foe Leader and Air. B. Shiva Rao, who was connected with 
Yout^ India as wdl as b eing a trade union organiser. They did 
not, however, undertake any journalistic work, though occasionally 
Sir C. Y. chintamani sent explanatory messages to his paper. 
Air. F. W. Wilson, foe editor of foe Pioneer, which paper, in 
contrast to its earlier days, now gave its support to foe Indian 
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Liberal viewpoint, also went to London to report lie discussions 
of the Conference. 

The briefest outline of the proceedings of the Conference will 
suffice for our purpose. It will be recalled lhat Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues had referred to the ultunate desirability of the 
Indian States participating to some extent in India’s constitutional 
machinery. This “Federal idea” was again rdferred to in the 
Confidential Dispatch of the Government of India on the question 
of the Reforms, a document signed by the Viceroy and the seven 
members of his Coimcil. Referring to the Statutory C ommis sion’s 
picture of an ultimate All-India Federation including not only 
British India but also the Indian States, the Dispatch declared: 
“That is an ideal which we fully accept . . . but it is clear . . . 
that this ideal is at present distant, and that the Federation of 
Greater India to which they look forward cannot be artificially 
hastened ... the time has not yet come whai the general body 
of Indian States would be prqpared to take a step so far-reaching 
in its character as to enter into any formal Fed^ relations with 
British India.” 

Both the Statutory Commission and the Govenunent of India 
were proved by events to be mistaken. Indeed, at the first plenary 
session of the Round Table Conference in November, H.H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner declared that he was “convinced that the 
States would make the best contribution to the greater prosperity 
and contentment of India as a whole in a Federal system of 
Government composed of the States and British India.” Two 
days later H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala concurred in this view and 
stated that he bdieved that the quickest method of adiieving 
India’s enhanc ed status and dignity was by Federation. Lord 
Reading, who had preceded Lord Irwin as Viceroy of India, 
declared that if there were agreement on this conception of an 
All-India Federation, the whole aspect of the pre-Conference 
situation would be changed. As a result of the general acceptance 
of Federation as a desirable goal, a Federal Rf^tions Committee 
was set up to deal with the entire problem. 

Public opinion in India had been roused by the unexpected 
turn of events and the various details of the discussion were closely 
followed by the In dian Press. Unfortunatdy, interest gave way to 
criticism when it was found that those who composed the 
Minorities Sub-Committee of the Conference failed to reach 
agreement over the communal question. Discussions in London, 
however, continued until January 19, when it was considered 
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desirable that at that stage an attempt should be made to seek 
the co-operation of the largest political party in India. The basis 
on which the attempt was to be made was outUned in ihe Prime 
Minister’s speech at the concluding session of the Conference. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said: 

“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upon tihe Legis- 
latures, Central and Provincial, with sudb provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of transition, the observance 
of certain obligations and to meet other special circumstances, 
and also with such guarantees as are required by the minorities to 
protect their politick liberties and rights. In such statutory safe- 
guards as may be made for meering the needs of the transitional 
period, it will be a primary concern of His Majesty’s Government 
to see that the reserved powers are so firamed and exercised as not 
to prejudice the advance of India through the new Constitution 
to full responsibility for her own Government . . . His Majest^s 
Government have taken note of the &ct that the deliberations of 
the Conference have proceeded on the basis, accepted by all 
parties, that the Central Government should be a federation of 
all-Luha, embracing both the Indian States and British India 
in a bicame^ Legislature . . . With the Legislature constituted 
on a federal basis. His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
recognize the principle of the responsibility of the ]^ecutive 
to the L^islature.” 

In the meantime, certain Congress leaders had beoi released 
and then re-arrested and, though the boycott of British goods was 
being maintained, constitutional interest had inevitably bear 
focused on the London discussions. But, as the Viceroy pointed 
out to the members of the Legislative Assembly on January 17 
(two days before the Prime Mister’s statement), whatever might 
have been the true objects underlying the civil disobedience 
movem^t) the Government stiU saw in many parts of India 
determined efforts to substitute another authority for its ovm, and 
to interfere with the maintenance of law and order, of which the 
Govomnent was the constituted g uardian. It was not possible 
for the Government to play the role of benevolent spectator, so 
loi^ as those who had been endeavouring to destroy its foundations 
at several points showed no sign of abating their activities. His 
Excellency then indicated some of the measures the Government 
considered it necessary to devise to deal with the situation, 
including a biU designed to counteract the terrorist movement 
in Bengal, a new Press Bill and an UnlavTftil Instigation BiU. 
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On January 19, however, the day on which the Prime Minister 
made his announcement to the Round Table Conference, Sir 
James Crerar, the Home Member, declared that as the Prime 
Minister, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, v?as about to 
make a momentous announcement of policy, which it was hoped 
would open up the prospect to all men of reason and goodt^, 
the possibility of the early restoration to India of conditions 
of tranquillity and confidence, it had been su^ested, without 
prejudice to any question of principle or policy, Siat that was not 
an opportune occasion for pressing a debate on matters whidi must 
necessarily excite some degree of controversy. Having regard to 
the feet that the Ordinances afforded protection against the evils 
with which the legislation was designed to deal, the Government 
did not desire to proceed immediately with the Bills. In the view 
of the Opposition, the Government should have withdrawn the 
Ordinances altogether. And their spokesman, Dewan Bahadur 
T. Rangachariar, made it clear that while the Opposition wel- 
comed the postponement of the discussion of the Bills, their 
attitude towards them would be one of opposition to the 
principles underlying the Bilk, and a strenuous hostility to the 
Press BUI. 

In the following week Lord Irwin made an aimouncement 
declaring that his Government, in consultation with local 
Governments, had thought it right that the members of the 
Working Committee of the AU-India Congress should be allowed 
full opportunity of discussion between themselves and that the 
notifications declaring the Committee to be an tmlawful association 
would be withdrawn. Action would be taken for the unconditional 
release of Mr. Gandhi and others. His Government felt that the 
best hope of the restoration of peaceful conditions lay in dis- 
cussions being conducted by those concerned under terms of 
unconditional liberty. He was content to trust those who would 
be affected by the decision to act in the same spirit as inspired it. 

Congress leaders were duly released and in the middle of 
February dkcussions took place between them on the one hand 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri and Mr. Jayakar on the 
other. As a result of their conversations, the Working Committee 
authorised Air. Gandhi to seek an interview with the Viceroy. 
On various days between February 17 and Aiarch 5 j Air. Gandhi 
had private interviews with Lord Irwin in Viceroy’s House; the 
ultimate result being the wdl-known Gandhi-Irwin Agreement. 
The terms of settlement were publkhed in a Home D^artment 
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notification. Civil disobedience in all its manifestations was to be 
abandoned, and this' included the cessation of publication of 
news-sheets in support of the civil disobedience movement and the 
organised boycott of British commodities as a political weapon. 
It was agreed that in fintherance of the policy of the replacanent 
of non-Indian by Indian goods, resort would not be had to 
methods coming within the category of picketing, except within the 
limits permitted by the ordin^ law. The Government, for its 
part, was to withdraw the Ordinmces and other special measures. 
This took place on March 6, 1931.^ As for constitutional questions, 
the scope of future discussion was stated, with the assent of His 
Majesty’s Government, to be with the object of considering 
further the scheme for the constitutional Government of India 
discussed at the Round Table Conference. Of the scheme there 
outlined. Federation was an essential partj so also were In dian 
responsibility, and reservations or safeguards in the interests of 
In^, for such matters, as for instancy Defence, External Afiairs, 
the position of minorities, the financial credit of India and the 
discharge of obligations. Steps were to be taken for the participa- 
tion of the rq)resentatives of the Congress in the fiirther 
discussions that were to take place on the scheme of constitutional 
reform. 

The Gandhi-Irwin Agreement was subjected to microscopic 
examination by the press. The right-wing of the British 
Conservative press showed a spirit of righteous indignation that a 
breaker of laws should be treated as an equal by the Viceroy. 
The Morning Post, in particular, feared that the accommodating 
spirit shown by the Viceroy woidd only lead to an intoisification 
of what they felt to be the truculent and intransigent attitude 
adopted by Congress leaders. The more moderate British news- 
papers appreciated the fact that the campaign of active hostility 
had for ^e time being, at least, been abandoned and they hoped 
that wise counsels would prevail when the constitutional dis- 
cussions eventually took place. The Liberal press of India 
naturally welcomed the agreement and r^arded it as a success for 
the Liberals who had not only attended die Conference, but who 
had made possible the meeting between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi. But the extreme section of the press was stiU un- 
compromising. It did not appreciate the reasoning which made 
non-cooperation desirable at one moment and co-op^ation a 
necessity at the next. Moreover, they pointed out that many 

1 Ordinance No. ii of 1931: An Ordinance to Repeci Certain Ordinances. 
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followers of tihe Confess had sacrificed property, since where it 
had been sold to third parties, the transaction was r^arded as 
final, as far as the Government was concerned. It was also pointed 
out that Mr. Gandhi and Pundit Motilal Nehru (who had since 
passed away) had made it a condition of thdr participation in the 
first Round Table Conference that it should discuss a Dominion 
Status constitution for India whereas the ba sis on which the 
Congress was now apparently prepared to take part in the 
discussions, might fall considerably short of that id^. 

The agreement was to be discussed by the annual session of 
the Congress at Karachi during the last week in March. A few 
days earlier Bhagat Singh and two other men had been condemned 
and executed at Lahore for participation in a terrorist conspiracy 
and this event created nation-wide controversy and a possibility 
of jeopardising the agreement. Mr. Gandhi had always opposed 
the cult of violaice and he had concurred that Ordinmce No. i 
of 1931 relating to the terrorist movement did not come within 
the scope of his agreement with the Viceroy. Although his attitude 
was well known, he was criticised by certain Congressmen who 
considered that he should have pressed for the release of various 
prisoners who had been convicted of violent offences with a 
political goal Consequently, it was apprehended that the pro- 
ceedings in Karachi might be faced with some difficulties. But 
when ffie resolution dealing with the Delhi agreement came before 
the full Congress, it was passed unanimously. From this period 
interest was concentrated on the forthcoming constitutional 
discussions, though the left-wing elemoits, who had not been 
reconciled to the new policy, merdy contented themsdves with a 
“wait and see” attitude. 

In April, Lord Irwin was succeeded by Lord Willingdon who 
had previously acted as Governor of both Bombay and Aiadras. 
He was faced with a comparativdy calm country although 
allegations were made, in die press and dsewher^ that breaches 
of the Delhi agreement were daily taking place. Sometimes 
Congress volunteers were accused of not making their picketing 
as peaceful as had been intended and sometimes police officers 
were accused of being over-zealous in the observance of their 
duties. Furthermore the communal situation could only be 
described as one of acute tension. Failure, on the part of Hindu 
and Muslim leaders, to reach agreement at the Round Table 
Conference had led to a deterioration in the rdations of their 
respective communities. Mr. Gandhi was fully aware that 
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cotLStitutioiial discxissions, in the absence of communal agreement, 
would not lead far. Indeed, on one occasion he annoimced that 
he would not feel able to go to London until the c ommunal 
problem had been solved. However, at a meeting held in Jime, in 
Bombay, the Congress Working Committee resolved that failure 
to reach a communal settlement should not in itself prevent Mr. 
Gandhi’s attendance at the Round Table Conference, “other 
conditions being favourable.” This proviso was evidratly a 
reference to liie disputes which were pen ding regarding the 
observance of the Ddhi agreement. European opinion, as 
expressed in the Anglo-Indian newspapers, was most apprdiensive 
of the trend of developments. There had been an outbreak of 
violence in Bengal and a number of murders and other offences 
had been committed and attempted. It almost seemed as if 
Congress participation in the second Round Table Conference 
would net mataialise. However, in August, Mr. Gandhi met the 
Viceroy at Sinaia and a further agreement was arrived at providing 
that Mr. Gandhi would represent the Congress at the forthcoming 
Round Table Conference and an inquiry would be instituted 
into the Congress aU^ation of repressive action in Bardoli. The 
rqjort of this inquiry, published four months later, stated that 
the auctions of excessive demands of revenue and of police 
coercion were unfounded. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived in London on September 13. His part in 
the proceedings of the Round Table Conference and his relations 
with the press have been described elsewhere.^ While the con- 
stitutional discussions were taking place in London, the terrorist 
campaign in Bengal was causing the Government considerable 
anxiety. They decided, therefore, to re-introduce a new Press Bill, 
designed to suppress the publication of matte r inciting to or 
encouraging murder or violence. 

The discussion on the Bill produced on both sides of the House 
the familiar arguments in fevour of strict control on the one hand 
and freedom on the other. While Sir James Crerar, the Home 
Member, pointed out that the Bill was not intended as an 
indictment of the press as a whole and was definitely restricted in 
its immediate object, the Opposition declared that the measure 
would not adiieve the object with which it had been framed and 
that it would confer too great a power on the executive. The Bill 
was referred to a Sdect Ccanmittee and, after some modification, 
was passed by the Assembly in the beginning of Octobor, by 

^ See the authoi’s India: To-d^ and To-morrow. 
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fifty-five votes to twenty-four. The Council of State passed the 
measure unanimously. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931/ is still on 
the Statute Book, though certain amendments have been made to 
it since it received the assent of the Governor-General on October 
9, 1931. Originally it was to remain in force for one year only, 
but Ae Governor-General had power, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, to direct that it shoifid remain in force for a 
further period not exceeding a year. Any person keeping a printing 
press, who was required to m^e a decimation under Section 4 
of the Press and Registration of Books Act of 1867, might be 
required by the Magistrate before whom the declaration was mad^ 
for reasons to be recorded in writing, to deposit with the Magistrate 
within ten days firom the day on wMch the declaration was made a 
security up to one thousand rupees] a similar provision applied 
to the publisher. The Magistrate was empowered to make this 
demand on the request of the Local Government. Whenever it 
appeared to the latter that any printing press was used for the 
purpose of printing or publishing any newspapers, book or otha 
document containing any words, si&is, or visible representations 
which incited or encouraged or tended to incite or encourage the 
c ommis sion of any offence of murder or any cognizable offence 
involving violence or directly or indirecdy expressed approval or 
a dmir ation of any such offence, or of any person, real or fictitious, 
who had committed or who was alleged to have committed any 
such offence, the Local Government was empowered to take 
action. 

Where a security had been deposited, the Local Government 
could declare such security or a portion of it forfeited to His 
Majesty, or where the security had not been deposited to declare 
the press to be forfeited to His Majesty. All copies of su^ news- 
papers, books or other documents wherever found in British Ind ia 
could be likewise forfeited. 

If, after one security had been forfeited, the Local Government 
could forfeit yet a further security which could be not less than 
one thousand or more fhgn ten thousand rupees in the case of 
both the printer and publisher. The Act also empowered the Local 
Government to direct a Magistrate to issue a search warrant for 
such property where copies of newspapers and books dedar^ 
forfeited were suspected to be stored for distribution. The Chief 
Customs Officer or other officer authorised by the Local Govem- 

^ See Appendix III. 
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ment could detain any package brought into British India which 
he suspected contained documents coining wi thin the provisions 
of the Act. 

It will be seen that summary action could be takai by a 
Magistrate on instructions from the Local Government and 
thus the onus of proving friemselves innocent feU upon those who 
were prosecuted. The remedy open to them was by appeal to a 
SpecM Bench of the High Court, composed of three Judges, or 
where the High Court consisted of less than three Judges, of all 
the Judges. If it appeared to the Special Bench that ihe matter 
cited did not come within the meaning of the Act, the Special 
Bench had the power to set aside the order, whether it related to 
the demand for security or was one ordering forfeiture of the 
printing press in question. 

The powers co^erred by the Act wfere very wide and extended 
so fer as to enable local Governments to prohibit the publication 
of the names and also the portraits of w^-known leaders of the 
dvil disobedience campaign as “the publication of such pictures 
tends to encourage the movement.”^ Other restraints included 
the prohibition of the publication of Congress propaganda of 
any kind including messages from persons arrested, messages 
issued or purported to issue from prisoners in jads, exaggorated 
reports of political events, notices and advertisements of meetings, 
processions and other activities tending to promote the civil 
disobedience movement or any other matter in furtherance of the 
dvil disobedience movement. 

Naturally, newspapers which were pledged to support the 
Congress programme could not escape the penalties of so fer- 
reachmg a measure as the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 
Throughout the country newspapers were being penalised under 
its provisions. Maition may be made of the foUowing important 
instances. The printer and publisher of the Bombay Chronicle were 
called upon to deposit Rs. 3,000 each for publishing an artide by 
Mr. B. G. Homiman. The printer and publisher of the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika each recdved demands for Rs. 1,000. A security of 
Rs. 6,000 was demanded from the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Rs. 6,000 
were deposited by Liberty, of Calcutta, part of which was kter 
forfdted. On July 23 a security of Rs. 6,000, dq>osited on bdialf 
of the Free Press Journal a month previously, was declared 
forfdted by the Bombay Government. 

With political exdtement at a high levd, the business of the 

^ See Bombay and Madras Government Notifications^ February^ 1932. 
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press became most hazardous. While the Oingress press marched 
with the movement and increased its circulation, it was handi- 
capped by the absence of confidence on the part of adverdseisj 
however, hdp &om Congress sympathisers often supplied the 
deficiency. 

Another BiU affecting the press was the Foreign Relations Bill 
which replaced an Ordinance promulgated in the previous April 
(Ordinance No. IV of 1931). The object of this measure was to 
penalise publications calodated to interfere with the maintaiance 
of good relations between His Majesty’s Government and fiiendly 
foreign States. Some newspapers had been critical of the admin- 
istration in certain States adjoining the frontiers of India, and 
the measure was designed to defend the rulers of such States 
from defamatory articles. 

This legislation (ultimately known as the Foreign Relations 
Act, 1932)^ declared that where an offence falling under Chapter 
XXI of the Indian Penal Code was committed against a Ruler of 
a State outside but adjoining India, or against the consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler, the Governor-General in 
Council might make, or authorise any person to make, a complaint 
in writiag of such offence and any Court competent in other 
respects to take cognizance of such offence might take cognizance 
of such a complaint. Any book, newspaper or other document 
con taining such specified defamatory matter which tended to 
prejudice the maintenance of fiiendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the government of such State could 
be detained in the same mann er as seditious literature. 

Muslim members of the Assembly attacked the Bill on the 
ground that it would curtail their right to sympathise with their 
co-religionists in foreign countries. But the Foreign Seaetary 
explained that the danger was real and that it was betta to muzzle 
a few journalists, on whom, he said, the Ordinances had had a 
salutary effect, than to take ^e risk of impairing fidendly relatians 
with fordgn Rulers. The Bill was passed by the Assembly on 
April 2, 1932. 

At the end of October, while Mr. Gandhi was in London, 
British political life was disturbed by the economic crisis which 
resulted in the Labour a dminis tration being succeeded by a 
National Government. While the new Cabinet was over- 
whelmingly Tory, Air. Ramsay AlacDonald ronained Prime 
Minister. On behalf of the new National Government he 

^ Appendix IV. 
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re-afBrmed the policy adopted as a resiilt of the first Round Table 
Conference; a step which was regarded as a definite advance, for, 
whereas die Conservatives had not committed themselves at the 
first Conference they were now the dominant party in the 
administration. Although the Congress was represented in London 
officially by Mr. Gandhi alone, he had the support of Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (the editor of the 
Hindu of Madras), Pundit Madan Mohw Malaviya, and that of a 
few other dd^ates who accepted his leadership. Notwi thstanding 
this, the del^ates failed to reach communal agreement and thus 
placed die onus of devising a solution of the various incompatible 
communal claims on the British Government. As a result, the 
Govemmoit in due course published their Communal Award 
which was, not unespectedly, to cause much dissatisfaction, 
especially in Bengal. 

The nationalist section of the Indian Press e^lained the &ilure 
of their leaders to arrive at a setdement by the fact that the 
ddegates to the Conference had been nominated by the Govern- 
ment and were not, therefor^ the true representatives of the 
people. 

Three fectors had the effect of depriving the Conference 
deliberations of a sense of reality, and the more vigorous leaders of 
any “drive.” Two of these &ctors have already been mentioned, 
the formation of the British National Government, and the fiiilure 
to reach communal agreement. The third factor was the situation 
in India. In Bengal diere had been a series of terrorist outrages 
evo: since July and widiout special powers the Government 
doubted their ability to cope with such outbreaks. On October 29, 
therefisre, an Ordinance was promulgated widening the scope of 
the Ben^ Criminal Law Amendment Act which provided for 
the arrest and detention of terrorists without trial. A month later 
another Ordinance was promulgated providing for the speedier 
trial of terrorist offenders and facilitating combined civil and 
military operations in the Chittagong District. The extreme 
nationalist press saw in these measmres weapons of “rq)ression” 
and they used all the means open to them for criticism. The 
Anglo-Indian Press, on the other hand, alarmed at the murders 
and attempted murders, thought tiiat such action was the least 
the Government could take in an effort to eradicate the terrorist 
cult. 

Bengal was not the only disaffected province. In the United 
Provinces a very serious agrarian situation had arisen, as a 
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result of the heavy fall in prices, consequent on the world 
depression. The Government was examining the question of rent 
adjustments in the attempt to relieve the cultivators of th ^ir 
burden. The struggle resolved itself into one of the zemindars 
on the one side and the tenants on the other. The Congress and 
nationalist press had taken up the cause of the latter and in 
October the Allahabad District Congress Committee asked the 
Provincial Congress Committee for permission to start a no-tax 
campaign. Mr. Gandhi, who was then in Hnglandj and the 
Congress Working Committee were consulted, with the result 
that full discretion was Irft to the Provincial Congress Committee 
under the presidentship of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru. While 
discussions were stiU proceeding, the Provincial Congress 
Committee passed a resolution authorising the Allahabad District 
Congress Committee to advise tenants and revenue payers to 
withhold the payment of rent and revenue, and soon afterw^ds 
definitely sanctioned a no-rent campaign in four districts. In 
consequence^ on December 14, the United Provinces Emergency 
Powers Ordinance was promulgated and was immediately extended 
to the affected districts. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on 
December 26. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there was also a critical 
situation. On December 20, a meeting of the Frontier Provincial 
Congress Committee resolved that the Prime Minister’s 
announcemoit, promising early constitutional reforms in the 
province, was unsatisfattory, that the object of the Red Shirt 
organisation was to attain complete independence, that the All- 
India Congress Committee shoifid be asked to put an end to the 
Gandhi-Irwin settlement, and that Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
should proceed to Bombay to discuss with Mr. Gandhi (then on 
his way to India) plans for the resumption of civil disobedience. 
Four days later, certain Ordinances wae promulgated and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and other leaders were arrested. 

Mr. Gandhi had been kqjt informed of the Bengal and ihe 
United Provinces situation whilst he was in London. Great was 
the excitement, therefore, when he arrived in Bombay on 
Deconber 28, since the country was looking to him for a lead. 
After consulting the members of the Congress Working Committee, 
who had assembled to meet him, he sent a tel^ram to die Viceroy 
stating that he was unprepared, on landing the previous day, to 
find ^e Frontier and the United Provinces Ordir^ces, shootings 
in the Frontier Province and arrests of valued comrades in boi^ 
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on top of the Bengal Ordinances, awaiting him. He did not know, 
he added, whether he was to regard these as an indication that the 
friendly relations between them were closed or whether the 
Viceroy expected him still to see him and guide him (Mr. Gandhi) 
as to the course he was to pursue in advising Congress. 

The Viceroy replied through his Private Secretary that in 
r^ard to Bengal it had been and was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take all possible measures to prevent surreptitious 
assassinations of their oflS,cers and private citizens. The Viceroy 
and his Government desired to have friendly rdations with aU 
political parties and witii all sections of the pubUc and in particular 
to secure the co-operation of all in the great work of constitutional 
reforms which they were determined to push forward with the 
tnim'TniiTTi of delay. Co-operation, however, must be mutual and 
tile Viceroy and his Government could not reconcile tiie activities 
of the Congress in the United Provinces and the North-West 
Frontier Province with the friendly co-operation which the good 
of India demanded. The Viceroy further said that as Mr. Gandhi 
bad been absent from India on the business of the Round Table 
Conforence, he (the Viceroy) was unwillmg to believe that he 
had persoB^y any share in the responsibility for, or that he 
approved of, the recent activities of the Congress m the United 
Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province. If that was so, 
he was willing to see him and to give him his views as to the way 
in which he might best exert his influence to maintain the spirit 
of co-operation which animated the proceedings of the Round 
Table (inference. But, the Viceroy pointed out, he fdt bound to 
emphasise that he would not be prepared to discuss measures 
which the Government of India, with the full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, had found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Those measures would in any case be kept in force until they had 
served the purpose for which they were imposed, namdy, the 
preservation of law and order ^sential to good government. 

The Indian Press and public opinion were aware that certain 
momentous esdianges were taking place, though at that time the 
correspondence had not been pub^hed. Mr. Gandhi’s reply to 
the Viceroy was unequivocal. He said that he was grieved, for 
instead of appreciating his advance, the Viceroy had rqected it by 
asking him to rqiudkte his valued colleagues in advance and 
tdling him that if he became guilty of such chshonourable conduct 
and sought an interview, he could not evai discuss these matters 
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of vital importance to the nation. He further expressed doubt 
whether the facts of the situation warranted promidgation of the 
Ordinances. So far as the United Provinces were concerned, he 
declared that there was no “no-rent” campaign authorised by the 
Congress, but that Congress had advised t enant s to suspend pay- 
ments of rents, pending the result of ihe negotiations with the 
Government. Congress had offered to withdraw this advice if the 
authorities had suspended collections during negotiations. While 
Congress condemned terrorism, it must also resist, within the 
limit s of its prescribed creed of non-violence, such measures of 
legalised Government terrorism as the Bengal Ordinance. He had 
come to the conclusion that the Viceroy demanded co-operation 
from the Confess without returning any on bdialf of the Govern- 
ment and if it was not too late, he would ask His Excellency to 
re-consider his decision and see him as a friend, without imposing 
any conditions whatsoever as to die scope or subject of discussion 
and he, on his part, would promise that he would study with an 
open mind all Ae facts that might be put before him. He would 
willingly go to the respective provinces and, with the aid of the 
authorities, examine both sides of the question and if he came to 
the conclusion after such a study that the people were in the wrong 
and that the Working Committee, including himself, were misled 
as to the correct position, and that the Government was right, he 
would have no hesitation whatsoever in making that open 
confession and guiding the Congress accordingly. At the same 
time, he could not abandon his creed that non-violent dvil 
disobedience was not only the natural right of the people, especially 
when they had no effective voice in their own Government^ but 
that it was also an effective substitute for violence or armed 
rebellion. In pursuance of his creed, and on the strength of 
uncontradicted reports, supported by recent activities of the 
Government of India, to the effect that there might be no other 
opportunity for him to guide the public, he added that the Working 
Committee had accepted his advice and passed a resolution, 
tentatively sketching a plan for civil disobedience. The text of the 
resolution he was sending with his tdegram. The operation of the 
resolution would be suspended pending any discussion with the 
Viceroy in the hope that it might residt in the resolution being 
finally given up. 

The resolution declared that if a satisfactory rqily were not 
forthcoming from the Government, the Working Committee 
called upon the nation to resume dvil disobedience, induding the 
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non-payment of taxes, the boycott of foreign doth, whether 
British or otherwise, the wearing of hand-spun and hand-woven 
hhaddart the picketing of liquor and fordgn doth, especially 
the resumption of the unlicensed manu&cture and collection of 
salt, the practice of the dvil breach of “non-moral laws” and the 
disobedience of all “unjust laws issued under the Ordinances.” 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy replied saymg that no 
Government, consistent with the discharge of their responsibilities 
could be subjected to conditions imposed under tiie menace of 
unlawful action by any political organisation, nor could the 
Government of India accept the position implied in Mr. Gandhi’s 
tdegram that their policy should be dqiendent on the judgment 
of himsdf as to the necessity of measures which the Government 
had taken after the most carefiil and thorough consideration of 
the facts and after all possible remedies had been exhausted. 
The Viceroy and his Government could hardly believe that Mr. 
Gandhi or the Working Committee contemplated that His 
Excellency could mvite hhn, with the hope of any advantage, to 
an interview held under the threat of resumption of civil dis- 
obedience. They would hold him and the Committee responsible 
for all the consequences that might ensue from the action which 
the Congress had announced their iutention of taking and to meet 
which Government would take all necessary measures. 

On January 3, Mr. Gandhi replied expressing his deep r^et 
at the Viceroy’s decision and saying that it was surely wrong to 
describe honest es^ression of opinion as a threat. He reminded 
the Government that the Delhi negotiations were opened and 
carried on whilst dvil disobedience was on and that when that 
part was made dvil disobedience was not given up but only 
discontinued. He did not think it fair or correct to suggest that 
he had ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government 
should be dependent on his judgment. But he did tell him that 
any popular and constitution^ Government should always 
wdcome and ssmpathetically consider suggestions made by pubHc 
bodies and their representatives and shoidd, in turn, assist them 
with all available i^ormation about their acts or Ordinances of 
which the public mi^t disapprove. He assured the Government 
that every endeavour would be made on the part of the Congress 
to carry on the struggle without malice and in a strictly non- 
violent manner. It was hardly necessary, he concluded, to. remind 
him that the Congress and he, its humble representative were 
responsible for all the consequences of thdr action. 
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This exchange of views has been dealt with at some length in 
order to give a background to the excitement which animated the 
press, as well as public and private discussions. The atmosphere 
might be compared to that which exists prior to a declaration of 
war. Immediatdy it was known that a resumption of civil dis- 
obedience was imminent, the Government put into operation the 
machinery which it had already prepared to meet any possible 
emergency. On January 4, four Ordinances were promulgated — 
the Emergency Powers Ordinance, conferring certain special 
powers for the maintenance of law and order and, in particular, 
for widaiing the operative section of the Press Act so as to permit 
action against the publication of matter calculated to encourage 
the dvil disobedience movement; the Unlawful Instigation 
Ordinance, directed against the no-tax campaign; the Unkwfiil 
Association Ordinance, aimed at Congress buildings and funds; 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
directed against picketing and the boycotting of public servants. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1932 Mr. Gandhi and other leaders arrested; Special Powers Ordinance; 
Third Round Table Conference; Tree Press India begins world 
service of news. 

1933 White Paper on Indian Constitutional Reforms; United Press of 
India founded. 

1934 Indian States (Protection) Act; Congress adopts Council entry 
programme. 

1935 Parliament passes Government of India Act; Congress opposes 
new constitution. 

1936 Lord Linlithgow Viceroy. 

1937 Congress majorities in six Legislatures; Congress governments 
in eigjht provinces. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE VERSUS 
CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION 

Mr. Gandhi and other leaders were arrested and many Congress 
organisations were declared unlawful associations under the 
Criininal Law Amendment Act. The Government acted with, 
such dispatch that the Congress organisation and the public were 
taken by surprise. Neverthdess, the movement for the boycott of 
British goods increased in intensity and Indian mills supplied 
what was required. During January die total number of convictions 
under the ordinary law and the Ordinances, in connection with 
the dvil disobedience movement, numbered 14,803, in February 
17,818, and in March 6,909. 

A substantial section of public opinion, while deploring the 
dvil disobedience camp aig n, yet condemned the Government for 
its policy of “ruling by Or(bnances.” By the middle of the year, 
the movement had definitely declined and it had been hoped that 
the Ordinances would be allowed to lapse. The Government, 
however, felt that any modification of their policy might lead to 
a revival of dvil disobedience on a large scale. Therefor^ on 
June 30, a consohdated Ordinance:, called the Special Powras 
Or dinanc e, 1932, was promulgated, embodying most of the powers 
contained in the four Ordinances that it rqilaced. 

The Section afiEecting the press stated lhat the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was also to be applicable to any 
book, newspaper or document which toided, directly or in- 
directly: 

1. “to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, 

naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer fiom 
his all^iance or bis duty, or 

2. to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the ^vem- 

ment established by law in British India or the administration 
of justice in British India or any Indian Prince or Chief under 
the suzerainty of His A^jesty, or any class or se^on of 
His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite dis- 
affection towards IBs Majesty or die said Government or any 
such Prince or Chief, or, 

3. to put any person in fear or to cause anno3WLce to him and 
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thereby induce him to deliver to any person any property or 
valuable security, or to do any act which he is not legally 
bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

4. to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the 

administration of the law or with the maintenance of law and 
order, or to commit any offence, or to refuse or defer payment 
of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amotmt 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or any rent 
of agricultural land or anything recoverable as arrears of or 
along with such rent, or 

5. to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to 

do any act or to forbear or delay to do any aa connected with 
exercise of his public functions or to resign his office, or 

6. to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 

classes of His Majesty’s subjects, or 

7. to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His 

Alajesty’s forces, or in any police force, or to prejudice the 
training, disciplLoe or administration of any such force.” 

The effect of this Ordinance was to bring the Government’s 
powers into line with those it had at its disposal under the 
Indian Press Ordinance of 1930. The only difference in substance 
was that, whereas under the terms of the Ordinance of April, 
1930, the maximum first securities demanded from printers and 
pubhshers were two thousand rupees, under the terms of the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931, the maximum first 
securities were one ^ousand rupees. 

With the majority of Congress leaders in jail and the dvil 
disobedience movement losing its momentum. Moderate opinion 
was concentrated on the new phase of the constitutional 
discussions. It was with considerable surprise and indignation, 
therefore, that they heard that His Majesty’s Government 
proposed to appoint a Joint Select Committee of Parliament to 
consider, in consultation with representatives of Indian opinion, 
concrete constimtional proposals before any Bill was actually 
introduced. The Liberals had understood that a third session of 
the Round Table Conference would be convened and they 
objected to the new procedure on the ground that hitherto they 
had met British statesmen on equal terms, but a Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee must inevitably confer a superior status on the 
Monbers of Parliament present. In the opinion of the British 
Government, the Round Table Conference method was cumber- 
some and the situation being critical, all delay should be avoided. 
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But this did not convince the Liberal leaders and in the be ginning 
of August the Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar declared their decision to withhold 
co-operation unless the Round Table Conference method were 
restored. 

The extreme section of the Indian Press both congratulated 
and derided the Liberal leaders. It had maintained that the 
Moderates would co-operate in all circumstances and it sought 
satisfaction in the fact that even the Liberals had now turned from 
the path of co-operation. At the same time, it was pointed out that 
these leaders had at last seen virtue in the policy of Non- 
Cooperation and that they could no longer condemn the Congress 
for tiieir attitude. The demonstration of the Liberals was effective 
and the British Government agreed to a further session of the 
Round Table Conference being held. 

In the middle of August His Majesty’s Government announced 
their decision regarchng the representation of the various 
communities in the Provincial and Central Legislatures. The onus 
of making this award had been placed on the British Govemmait 
by ihe Indian leaders who, at the Second Round Table Conference, 
had failed to reach an agreement. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to recall that the publication of the Award was the signal for a 
vigorous outburst on the part of the Hindu section of the press. 
The communal situation had already been rendered extremely 
delicate as a result of the fierce riots which had taken place in 
Boinbay three months earlier. 

The Indian-owned section of the Bengal Press, bitterly 
indignant at the fate to which the Hindus of Bengd were being 
assigned, criticised the Award from every point of view. In order 
to accord representation to the Muslims, commensurate with thdr 
population, the Government had had to reduce that of the Hindus 
since representation for the Europeans and members of other 
communities had also to be provided. The Hindus felt that no 
account had been taken of ie fea of their economic strength 
in the Province and they feared that their ancient traditions and 
culture were in danger. 

It win be recalled that the Q)mmunal Award gave special 
representation to the Depressed Classes — a contingency whidi 
Mr. Gandhi, who was of course in prisbn, had feared some time 
earlier. He therefore communicated with the Prime Minister 
anTinimring Tits intention to “fest unto death” if the Government 
did anything whidi would have the effect of separating the 
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Depressed Qasses from the Hindu fold. When the decision was 
published, it was seen that the Government had not been 
influenced by this possibility and, consequently, on September 20, 
Mi. Gandhi began his fast. 

Once again, the press was thrown into a state of feverish 
esdtement and demands were made for his unconditional release; 
with his life in danger and the assembly in Poona of various 
leaders, including Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed 
Classes, and leaders and representatives of orthodox Hindus, the 
situation was dramatic in the extreme. After some days’ tense 
discussions, conducted under the shade of Mr. Gandhi’s waning 
strength, a pact was signed, which thereafter became known as 
the Poona Pact. Briefly, this agreement provided that instead of 
the seventy-one seats hUotted to the Depressed Classes by the 
Communal Award on the basis of separate electorates, a total of 
one hundred and forty-eight seats should be reserved for them 
from the general constituaicies. Election to these seats was to 
be through joint electorates, subject to a system of primary 
election under which the Depressed Class voters in the 
constituency were to form an electoral college for the election of a 
panel of four candidates who would stand for the second re- 
dection by the joint dectorate. This system was to continue for 
ten years, if not previously abolished by mutual consent. As the 
British (^vanunent had previously signalised its willing ness to 
accept any modihcation to which there was general assent, it 
agreed, on September 26, to modify the Award along the Ihies 
suggested at Poona. 

While the Poona Pact gained for the Depressed Classes more than 
double the previous representation, it was seen on analysis that it 
differed litde in prindple from the Award. However, the natio nalis t 
press was delighted with the outcome of Mr. Gandhi’s endeavour, 
as evidence of the contention that Indian leaders could setde their 
differences. When, however, the extent to which the caste Hindus 
had to surrender seats was fully realised, this acclamation on the 
part of the press was not only diminished, but in some instanc es 
turned to hostile criticism. In Bengal, in particular, the caste 
Hindus were dismayed since their already meagre representation 
was to be yet further reduced. 

While the non-cooperation movement was tmdoubtedly on the 
dedm^ the Government took the view that so long as dvil 
disobedience remained the accepted poHqr of a political organisa- 
tion, the measures devised to combat it must be given a more 
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penmnent form than could be secured by Or dinanc es. As a result, 
a Bin was introduced in the Simla session of the Legislature and 
debated in a special session at Ddhi between Novonber and 
December, seelong to embody the main provisions of the Special 
Powers Ordinance in the form of an Act. Not unespectedly, the 
nationalist press strongly condemned this further instalment of 
“repression” and advocated that nothing but the qjeedy transfer 
of political power to Indian hands would remedy the situation. 
Neverdidess, the Bill was passed by a majority of fifty-seven 
votes to thirty-one. It was supplemented by various Provincial 
Bills. 

The nationalist press at this time had many subjects on which 
to express its opposition to the Government’s policy. The Ottawa 
Trade .^reement, for example, was denounced as being conceived 
solely in the interests of Great Britain, and those Indian politicians 
who supported the Agreement wore bitterly criticised and derided. 
A campaign was abo being pursued for Mr. Gandhi’s un- 
conditional release fi:om prison. Since the beginning of his fast, 
the Government had allowed him special fedlities to carry on his 
negotiations vvith the Hindu leaders and it was agreed to permit 
him to pursue his untouchability propaganda while in prison. 
But so fer as the Congress was concerned, the Govenunent still 
took the view that as loi^ as civil disobedience was its avowed 
weapon they could not rdax their measures to combat it. 

Yet a further subject of interest to the press was the question 
of the separation of Burma, which had been recommended by 
the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, by the Statutory 
Commission, and the Report of the Burma Sub-Committee of the 
first Round Table Conference. The question of self-determination 
for the people of Burma, the interests and the tights of Indians 
resideit in the country, and the subject of the trade rdations 
between India and Burma were widely discussed by aU the news- 
papers; this was especially true when at the Burmese genoal 
election in November the majority of the candidates returned were 
opposed to separation. The resit of this dection caused great 
surprise sinc^ at the Burma Round Table Conforence hdd in 
London the previous November, it had been assumed that the 
majority of the Burmese dectorate favoured separation from India. 

From Burma, the press turned its attention once more to 
London where the third session of the Round Table Conference 
opened on November 17. As on the two previous occasions, the 
press of India was fuUy represented. ■ . ■ - 
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In October, 1932 the Free Press of India began a supply of a 
world service of news. This expansion was undertaken to meet the 
dftmanH of newspapers which were anxious to subscribe to a news 
service which woidd be so comprehensive as to enable them to 
dispense with the services of the Associated Press and Reuter. 
In consequence of this need, the Free Press of India entered into 
arrangements with the Exchange Telegraph, the Central News 
and the British United Press, of London, for the supply of the 
news services of these respective agencies. Their services were 
received in the London office of the Free Press where they were 
subjected to selection and then cabled to India. 

The third session of the Round Table Conference was less 
rq)resentative than its predecessors but the detailed information 
gathered by the expert committees on the subjects of federal 
finance, extension of the fianchise, and the delimitation of new 
provincial frontiers, gave the Conference a definite agenda. It is 
not necessary to consider the work of the Conference in detail, 
because its deliberations did not change the comrse of events. 
Though the delegates had, to a large extent, lost their buoyancy, 
the Government proceeded with the scheme since it was an 
essential part of the “dual policy” of the Willingdon-Hoare 
regime. This policy consisted of repressing all Congress . 
lawlessness on the one hand and prosecuting the plan for 
constitutional reform with all speed on the other. 

Such a progr amm e- was assailed from both the right and the 
left. The extreme Conservatives in England denounced die 
Reforms scheme as being wholly incompatible with the Govern- 
ment’s duty of suppressing lawlessness. The Indian nationalists, 
for their part, were quite irreconcilable to what, in their view, 
were not only inadequate reforms but to the general scheme 
itself. Federation they would wdcome but this would have to be 
a federation between the self-governing autonomous provinces 
of British India and the Indian States, represented by elected 
spokesmen of the States’ peoples. Federation of the variety which 
was now being propounded would, said the nationalists, not only 
prevent the at tainme nt of independence, but would even preclude 
the achievonent of Dominion Status. Their reason for this 
apprehension was that the Instruments of Accession of the 
Princes would be between the Crown and the Rulers and, therefore, 
the proposed Federal Legislature woidd not be a sovereign body. 

The British Government’s concrete constitutional proposaJs 
were published on March 18, 1933, in a White Paper which was 
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placed before Parliament. It is unnecessary to go into the detailed 
criticisms of the proposals, but it may fairly be stated that every 
Indian politician of any standing objected to the powers proposed 
for the Governor-General and ^e Governors, the maintenance of 
the Secretary of State’s control over the services, and the extent 
of the proportion of Indian revenues that would be non-votable. 
Advanced opinion had been more or less prqjared for the scope 
of the sdieme, and their criticisms covered the same ground as 
their objection to the plan as it emerged from the Round Table 
Conferences. 

Yet another opportunity of expressing hostility to the Federal 
constitution was available to the Indian leaders by attend- 
ance at the Joint Select Committee of Parliament. This was 
the first time that Indian delegates had been invited to confer and 
deliberate with the Joint Sdea Committee though they could not 
take part in the fiaming of die Report. It was open to ^em, how- 
ever, to submit their own report which, as events turned ou^ 
they did. 

In the meantime Congress polidcs had taken an unexpected 
turn. Ever since his fast over the Communal Award, Mr. Gandhi 
had devoted himself to the problem of the Depressed Classes 
and his activities were concentrated on removing their disabilities. 
With the civil disobedience movement on the decline^ the 
Moderates were pressing for the release of political prisoners, in 
the hope that normality might be restored. But Congress had not 
abandoned its policy of ci^ disobedioice and the Government 
hdd that so long as its leaders still stood for an unlawful 
movemoit, the Government could do nothing that might possibly 
lead to its revival. The political situation seemed comparativdy 
calm tmtil on May i, the Government of India recdved a tdegram 
from Mr. Gandhi announcing that “for reasons wholly un- 
connected with Government and soldy connected with the Haiijan 
movement, and in obedience to a peremptory call from within,” 
he had dedded to imdertake a three we^’ &st beginning from 
May 8. As we have noted, orthodox opinion resented ifre un- 
touchability campaign and amongst ^e general public less 
CTithnsiasm had been engendered than the Congress leader 
desired. Even so, everyone Government and Congress alike, was 
startled by the announcement of the fest. Appreciating the course 
to which he had apparently now devoted his life, the ^vetnment 
issued a communique stating that in view of the nature and objects 
of the fast and the attitude of mind he disdosed, the Government 
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had decided to set him at liberty. The same day he was released 
tmconditionally. 

The presumption that Mr. Gandhi was losing his interest in 
political affairs proved to be wrong for the first thing he did on 
being released was to reiterate his faith in civil disobedience and 
to make suggestions with the object of “improving” the movement. 
In view of tffe attention which would be created by his im penflmg 
fastj he suggested that the acting President of the Congress shnniH 
now suspend civil disobedience for six weeks and he appealed to 
the Government to release all prisoners with a view to establishii^ 
“real peace” in the land. 

The following day the Government replied to this suggestion 
by stating in a communique that a temporary suspension of civil 
disobedience, intended as a prelude to peace negotiations, did not 
in any way fulfil the conditions which would satisfy Government 
that ie movement had been definitely abandoned, and that there 
was no intention of negotiating with Congress for its withdrawal. 
In nationalist circles there was criticism that the Government had 
so swiftly rejected this “peace offer.” On May 29, Mr. Gandhi 
concluded his three weeks’ ffist and his supporters and critics alikp 
were somewhat bewildered. Indeed, within the Congress r anks 
considerable differences of opinion were now to be seen re garding 
the leadership of that organisation by one who was likely at any 
moment to put non-political issues first. A group of politicians 
who had followed him in previous campaigns now broke away 
and denounced the policy of non-cooperation, with its emphasis 
on ethical and not political considerations. In the opinion of this 
section, dvil disobedioice should be definitdy abandoned and a 
new programme devised which would pamit Congress to wage 
its war on the constitutional plane. Mr. Gandhi was s^ 
recoverii^ firom the effects of his fast and, in consequence the 
poiod of the suspaision of civil disobedience was extended by 
another six weeks. 

Nationalist opinion was now driftin g more and more towards 
the conviction that civil disobedience althou^ it had been the 
political weapon of the Congress for fourteen years, had &iled to 
gain its object. While some steadfest supporters of this policy ware 
willing to go to jail, s«ve their sentaices and again break the law 
on their return to freedom and so go back to prison once more 
the majori^ of the Congress leaders wore of the opinion that a new 
line of policy must be devised which would re-kindle enthusiasm. 
That there was disillusioiunent, fear — and worse s till — apathy in 
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the nationalist ranks was only too obvious. Those who espressed 
the conviction that, without prejudice to their ultimate goal, the 
Congress should now adopt a constitutional programme found 
support on all sides; only the immediate followers of Mr. Gandhi 
and the extreme left-wing dements were in disagreement. 

At a conference of Congress leaders hdd in Poona in the middle 
of July, a resolution was passed authorising Mr. Gandhi to seek 
an interview with the Viceroy “with a view to exploring the 
possibilities of peace,” but the Government declined to be drawn, 
since the Congress had not formally abandoned dvil disobedience. 
A few days later Mr. Gandhi advised the acting President^ Mr. 
Aney, to suspend mass dvil disobedience imtil further notice and 
to replace it by “individual” dvil disobedience by members of die 
Congress, acting on thdr own responsibility. As a result, all mass 
activities were to cease for the time being. Mr. Gandhi’s intention, 
it would seem, was that the spirit of opposition to the Government 
should be kept alive so that^ if circumstances became more 
propitious, it might be possible to re-launch a mass movement. 
But in the opinion of those Congressmen who desired a new 
line of policy with which to regain popular enthusiasm, this type 
of action did not meet their case at The view that Mr. GaniM 
was disheartened by the loss of fidth in his diosen weapon was 
confirmed by the ^solution of his ashram at Sabarmati, near 
Ahmedabad. He then dedared his intention of marching with some 
followers to the village of Ras, in the Kaira District, urging the 
people on the way to start incfividual dvil disobedience. He was 
arrested and transported to Poona. There he was released after 
being served with a restraint order. As, however, he indicated his 
intention of disobeying the orda, he was re-arrested, tried and 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment. 

On the occasion of Mr. Gandhi’s previous imprisonment he was 
a State prisoner and as soon as he began his fest in connection with 
tile Communal Award, he was given special &dlities for carrying 
on his work while in jail. This time he had been convicted under 
the ordinary law so that when he asked fi>r spedal concessions 
to prosecute his work, the Government took the view that, as an 
ordinary prisoner, no special facilities could be allowed to him 
beyond permission to see two visitors a day and to write a specified 
number of newspaper articles. These concessions he considered 
inadequate and he annoimced that if he could not be permitted to 
work for the cause of the untouchables “without let or hindrance” 
life would cease to interest him. The Govamnent were of the 
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opinion that if he really wished to devote himself to social reform, 
bis rdease could be secured on the abandonment of civil dis- 
obedience. So, neither side yielding, he b^an his fast on August 
i6, and a week later, he was released on medical grounds. 

Thereafter, the struggle in the Congress developed between those 
who desired an effective change of programme and those who were 
in fevour of retaining the old policy. It may be noted that bodi Mr. 
Gandhi and Pundit JawaharM Nehru were opposed to the formal 
withdrawal of dvil disobedience— though for different reasons. 
Pundit Jawaharlal was in fevour of the Indian movement ranging 
itself with progressive world forces, while the older leader dwelt 
more on such activities as the anti-untouchability campaign. 

In the meantime, the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament were coming to an end and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
had published his memorandum to the Committee, malmg 
definite suggestions which would, in his view, render the Reforms 
scheme acceptable to the bulk of opinion in India. In addition, a 
joint memorandum to the Committee was issued by all the British 
Indian deflates who were stiU in En^and when lieir conference 
with the Oimmittee ended, urging modifications which would 
make the White Paper proposals acceptable. 

Before entering on the last phase of our narraftive, not^ must be 
taken of the judgments in the Meerut Conspiracy ^se, to which 
reference was made on page 360. This trial lasted for nearly four 
and a half years and cost Ae Government over eighteen laMis. In 
the view of the trying Judge, Mr. Yorke, India had been selected 
by the Communist International as a fidd for operation in the next 
advance towards world revolution and the accused in the Meerut 
case took part in this conspiracy, which aimed at depriving the 
Ki^ of the soverdgnty of British India, Lester Hutchinson, the 
British left-wing journalist, was sentenced to fomr years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Another accused was sentenced to transportation 
for life and others to several years’ transportation. There was an 
Appeal before the Allahabad High Court and all the sentences 
were substantially reduced and some of the accused, including 
l^ter Hutchinson, were dther acquitted or rdeased on the 
imprisonment they had already undergone.^ Deplorable as were 
many aspects of tihe trial, it should be added that the accused 
had contributed to its length by their obstructive tactics. 

Early in 1933 world was shocked by news of the disastrous 
earthquake in Bihar. For a time, this diverted attention ftom 

* See Cotapibraey at Meerut, by Lester Htrtchinson. 
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political affairs and the Congress played an important part in the 
relief of the afflicted. 

By now, opinion favouring Congress participation in the forth- 
coming elections to the Central Assembly was gathering straigth. 
At the beginning of April a number of leaders who had met in 
Delhi passed resolutions urging that the AU-India Swaraj Party 
should be revived and that the elections should be contested in 
order to secure the repeal of all repressive legislation and to reject 
aE the proposals contained in the White Paper. The chief 
conveners of this Conference and Mr. Bhulabhai Desai than went 
to Patna to secure Mr. Gandhi’s approval to the course of action 
proposed. His reply vras that his own views on the utility of the 
legislatures remained the same but he welcomed the decision to 
revive the Swaraj Party. A few days later, he issued a statanait 
suspending civil disobedience’for Swaraj but reserving to himself 
the right, as a single individual, to remain the sole representative 
of resistance. For the future he alone would offer dvil 
disobedience and none in his lifetime should do so without his 
consent. 

In the meantime, the Free Press of India had been enlarging its 
publishing activities. By now it was sponsoring an English (My 
in Madras (the Indian Express) and an English daily in Bombay 
(the Free Press Journal) as well as Gujerati and AMathi news- 
papers. Moreover, plans were being laid for the establishmoit of 
Free Press newspapers in all the large dties of India. When this 
project became Imown to the newspapers in Calcutta, some 
apprehension was expressed by subscribers in that dty regarding 
the propriety of a news service organisation publishing a newspaper 
which would enter into rivalry with the news agency’s clients. 
Already there had been considerable unprofitable competition 
amongs t the Calcutta nationalist newspapers, and this latest 
development vras one which the Calcutta Press felt they could not 
regard with equanimity. 

Hitherto, the nationalist papers in Bengal had been supported 
of the Free Press services and if they were now to withdraw their 
support as a protest, the ideals of the agency with whose a im s they 
were in s3unpathy would have disappeared, and the Associated 
Press of India would have regained its monopoly. In the 
drcumstances the Calcutta editor of the Free Press, Mr. B. Sen 
Gupta, deedded to sever his connection with the Free Press md 
to set up an independent organisation rather than take the risk 
of extinction. Thus, the United Press of India was bom. 
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During the winter session of the Legislative Assembly the 
Indian States (Protection) Act was passed. This measure was 
designed to prevent unreasonable attacks on the administration 
of Indian States in the newspapers of British India and to provide 
the authorities in British India with powers to deal with bands or 
demonstrators organised on semi-military lines, for the purpose 
of entering and spreading disaffection in the territories of In dian 
States.^ 

The Congress’ anticipation that the Viceroy would dissolve 
the Legislative Assembly was confirmed, when in May it was 
announced that there would be a general election in the aut umn. 
Fom itad a half years had elapsed since the session of the 
Congress at Lahore had announced a programme of civil dis- 
obe(hence. It is no part of our object to assess the success or 
otherwise of that movement. It may be said, however, that two 
opinions exist. The nationalists naturally adhered to the view that 
though the Reforms scheme which finally took shape in the form 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 fell far short of their 
demands, the conservative elements in Britain would not have 
gone even that distance had there not been a powerful movement 
for self-determination in India. Many Moderates, on the other 
hand, were of the opinion that so far from convincing the British 
Parliament of the necessity for far-rea ching reforms, the campaign 
of lawlessness on the part of the Congress only served to create 
dismay and suspicion with regard to the future. 

The All-In(fia Congress Committee met at Patna on May 
17-18, to consider a decision which had been taken at Ranchi a 
few days previously, to revive the Swaraj Party as an autonomous 
body within the Congress. Some members of tibe Committee were 
in fevour of confinning this decision while others were against 
the abandonmait of disobedience and the poHcy of council 
entry. Mr. Gandhi was able to reconcile the two frcdons by 
su^esting the constitution of the Congress Parliamentary Board 
which was to select Congress candidates to contest the dections 
and exercise general control over the politics of Congress 
representatives in the L^islatures. The Congress Pa rliame ntary 
Board thus was to act as a co-or dinating body which should not 
only check any fissiparous provincial tendendes but should 
formulate and control policy. With r^ard to the White Paper 
on the Government’s legislative proposals, and the Communal 
Award, the Patna mee ting recorded no decision. 

1 Appendix V. 
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The next step was taken by the Government of India when on 
Jtme 6, they withdrew the ban on the Qmgress organisations, 
though that on the Red Shirt associations in the North-West 
Frontier Province remained. Subsequently, at a joint meftting of 
the Congress Working Committee and the Parli^entary Board 
at Bombay, a resolution was passed in connection with the 
Communal Decision stating that “in view of the diflferences of 
opinion on the subject among the chief communities, the Congress 
can neither accept nor reject the Communal Decision as lor^ as 
this division of opinion lasts.” A Constituent Assanbly should, 
declared the resolution, determine the question of the representa- 
tion of minorities whidh would mean Ae automatic lapse of the 
Communal Decision. This resolution failed to satisfy the majority 
of the nationalist papers which, as we have seen, were almost 
wholly owned by Hindus. But the Congress leaders were anxious 
not to alienate potential Muslim support and therdfore they could 
not summarily reject the Communal Decision. 

In the meantime the Congress Socialist Group was gaining 
strength and organisations were set up in Bombay, the United 
Provinces, the Ptmjab, and elsewhere and an All-India Socialist 
Party was formed •witfciin the Congress. So important a develop- 
ment within Congress ranks could hardly have been ignored by 
the leaders and at a meeting in Bombay the Confess Working 
Committee passed a resolution declaring that while welcoming 
the formation of groups representing different schools of thought, 
they deprecated talk about confiscation of private property and the 
necessity of class war, which was contrary to the Congress creed 
of non-violence. This resolution offended the Socialist group and 
horn this period can be dated the birth of what might be termed 
a new left-vrang wi thin the Congress. Hitherto, the difference 
between the Moderates and the extremists centred round the issue 
of complete independence for India or a ftee India ■within the 
British Commonwealth. But now the Socialists were combing 
the ideal of a new social order with independency an ideal which 
in the ■view of the right-wing dements could only have the effect 
of splitting the nationalist ranks before they had obtained thdr 
primary objective. 

Meanwhily a number of Hindus who were of the opinion 
that they had been sacrificed as a result of the Working 
Committee’s resolution on the Communal Decision in order to 
placate the Muslims, resigned their offices in ’the Congr^s 
organisation. Amongst them were Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
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ajid Mr. Aney. They aiinoimced that they would contest the 
forthcoming Assembly elections as a separate Nationalist Party 
but that on issues other than the Communal Award they would 
be at one with the Congress. 

With a section of the Congress bent on council entry, another 
section equally hostile to this policy, the formation of the Hindu 
Nationalist Party, and the activities of the Congress Socialist 
group, the public was much confused regarding the aims of the 
Congress. Therefore, a meeting of the Working Committee which 
met in the banning of September re-defined the goal of the 
Congress as Pooma Swaraj whidi included “unfettered national 
control over the Army and other defence forces. External Ajffairs, 
fiscal and commercial matters, and financial and economic policy”, 
A few days later Air. Gandhi indicated his intention of retiring 
from the Congress after the plenary session at Bombay in the 
following month (October). He explained that spinning and 
khadi were not regarded by all as an integral part of the Congress 
programme and ^t with many, non-violence was only a matter 
of policy, whereas with him it ^was a fundamental creed. Many 
Congressmen, he declared, though they differed from him, 
followed him blindly and felt a sense of oppression. It was bad 
for the organisation to be dominated by one personality. He also 
drew attention to the growmg corruption within the Congress 
and said that he proposed to move two amendments to the 
Congress constitution at the forthcoming annual session. 

Mr. Gandhi carried out his intention at the meeting of the 
Congress in Bombay. With regard to its reorganisation, it was 
decided to restrict the number of delegates to the annual sessions 
to two thousand and the total membership of the All-India 
Congress Committee to one himdred and sixty-six, about half the 
previous number. This step was taken in order to inake the annual 
session less of a demonstration and more of a constructive party 
conference. 

The elections to the Assembly took place early in November 
and the Congress won an unexpectedly large number of seats. 
Their representation was forty-four while the Nationalist Party 
gained deven seats, the Independents twenty-two and the 
European Group eleven. In 1926, the Swarajist Party held fifty 
seats but since tihe Nationalist Party of 1934 was at one with the 
Congress on every issue except that of the Communal Award, 
the Congress coifid count on the support of some fifty-five 
members. 
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Shortly after the general election, the Rqport of the Joint 
Parliamantary Ctonunittee on Indian Constitutional RaEbnn was 
published^ more than eighteen months after the contents of the 
White Paper had been made known. It is not necessary to go into 
lie detailed criticism of the Rq)ort or, indeed, even into the re- 
actions of the various parties. It was denounced by almo st all 
sections of Indian political thought. At the same tim^ opinion 
was at variance reprding the practical action that should be taken. 
The Congress rejected the scheme proposed, while the liberals 
declared that any constitution based on the lines of the Report 
would be wholly unacceptable to all shades of Indian political 
opinion and that, therefore, they did not want any legislation based 
upon the Rq)ort. A conference of Muslims, while characterising 
the Report as disappointing, took the view that the best course for 
TnHians was not to reject the coming reforms but to make a united 
effort to attain fuU responsible Government. Emphasis was laid 
on two subjects; the safeguards and reservations, and the omission 
of any definition of India’s ultimate constimtional goal. 

The same objections were stated when later the Report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee was substantially embodied in the 
Government of India Bill when it was placed before the House of 
Commons and the L^lative Assembly. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the mairi objections to the proposed l^islation; since 
the Bill became law on August 2, 1935, it has been subjerted to 
the most detailed criticism. 

Sic Tej Bahadur Sapru and his followers amongst the Moderates 
had deckured that it would be calamitous if the two parts of the 
Government of India Act— that rdating to Provincial Autonomy 
and the provisions connected with the Federation — were put into 
operation at differoit times. This view was based on the fear that 
once autonomous provinces were working, and the co-ordi n atin g 
power of the Central Government had automatically declined, 
centripetal tendencies would assert themselves and it would be 
extremdy difficult for thfe Central Government to re-establish its 
authority. It was felt; moreover, that the longer the gap, the greater 
the number of opportunities would be afforded to the States to 
delay the final inauguration of Federation. 

These views were fully considered by the British Government 
and the Government of India. On ffie one hand, th^ were 
confronted with the necessity of drawing up the Instruments of 
Accession which would be acceptable to some hundreds of State. 
On the other hand, th^ were faced with the prospect of eng aging 
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the interest of political opinion which had been urging, by every 
possible means since 1919, the necessity of radical constitution^ 
changes. The Congress had already returned to the path of 
constitutional agitation and it was felt to be imperative that the 
energies directed should be devoted to constructive work at the 
earliest opportunity. It was decided, therefore, on balance, to risk 
the objections to introducing the Reforms in two sections, and 
to inaugurate Provincial Autonomy on April i, 1937. 

The struggles of the six preceding years had had a profound 
effect on national morale. It was with difficulty sometimes that 
the unprejudiced observer attempted to imderstand the difFprpn t 
phases of nationalist policy. In many respects the apprehensions 
of Dr. Besant, who had passed away in 1932, were fulfilled. The 
disrespect for law and discipline which the civil disobedience 
movement had automatically encouraged spread from the stricdy 
political plane to other spheres. Moreover, the changes in the 
Congress attitude from non-cooperation to co-operation and 
once again to non-cooperation led not only to a confusion in 
method but to a confusion in aim. Many people reconciled their 
intellectual difficulties in this regard by surrendering their 
judgment to that of Mr. Gandhi. Indeed, one of tiie most notice- 
able features of the Indian-owned press of this period was its 
advocacy of the proposition that Mr. Gandhi could do no wrong. 

The Free Press of India news agency had collapsed in the middle 
of 1935. Weakened by protracted litigation, the organisation was 
unable to withstand the blow when the Bombay Government 
forfeited securities totalling Rs. 20,000 which had been deposited 
by the printer and publisher of the Free Press Journal imder the 
provisions of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. The 
Indian Express and Dkinamam of Afedras, which were part of the 
Free Press group, survived, however, imder different management. 

The dections to the new Provindal L^slatures were hdd 
between January and February, 1937, and Aey resulted in dear 
majorities for the Congress in Bombay, Bihar, the Central 
Provinces, Madras, Orissa and the United Provinces. The 
problem which now confronted the Congress was whether it 
should assume responsibility for Government in the provinces 
where it had a majority. A Congress Party Convention met at 
Delhi on March 19, and Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress 
President, declared that “this Constitution must go, lock, stock 
and barrd. What counts to-day for us is to break and end this 
Constitution.” The meeting, however, authorised Congressmen 
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to accept office in the new Provincial Legislatures by one hundred 
and twenty-seven votes to sevaity, the majority of the dissentients 
beh^ SocMsts. A few days kter, though^ the Congress re- 
considered its decision and announced drat it would not co-operate 
in the work of Government unless the Governors gave unda:- 
takings not to use their special powers to binder the carrying out 
of the Party policy. As that policy aimed at ending the Constitution 
it was obvious that the Governors could not accept this condition 
the more so since their powers were mandatory. 

In conseqii^'ice of the attitude of the Congress, minority 
interim Ministries were formed in Madras, Bombay, the Ontral 
Provinces, Orissa, Bihar and the United Provinces. In Bengal, 
the Punjab, Sind, Assam and the North-West Frontier Provinces, 
coalition Ministries were formed, tvith preponderating Muslim 
representation. 

Qearly, the whole purpose of the new Constitution was being 
defeated by the inability of the Government and the Congress to 
come to terms and it vras su^ested that the Viceroy should meet 
Mr. Gandhi with a view to finding some measure of agreement. 
The latter himself invited the Secretary of State to appoint an 
arbitration tribunal of three judges, of whom one was to be 
appointed by the Congress and one by the British Government 
with power to the two to appoint a third, to dedde whether it 
was competent for the Governors to give the assurance required 
by the Congress. The tribunal could also decide the question of 
the legality of the e-gisting Minis tries. He amplified his viewpoint 
by saying that what the Congress leaders wanted was an assurance 
of non-interference in day-to-day administration. The British 
Govermnent did not see its way to agree to the proposal for an 
arbitration tribunal but made it dear t^t the Government had no 
intention of countenancing use of the Governors’ special powers 
for any other than the purposes for which Parliament intaided 
them. It was cer tainly not the intoition of the Governors to 
trench upon the wide powers which Parliament had placed in the 
hands of Ministries. 

While this controversy was being pursued, the interim 
Ministries were functioning. The situation was, however, far from 
satisfectory since such Ministries could only function for six 
months and at the end of that period dther the L^islatures would 
have had to be dissolved or the Governors would have had to rule 
with the use of their special powers. On Jime 21, the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, after consultations with His Majesty’s Govem- 
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ment, delivered a message to India the main points of which 
were: 

“Statements by responsible party leaders have made it dear 
that genuine misapprehensions and misunderstandings existed 
three months ago in certain quarters as to the relations of Govonors 
to their Alinisters and the extent or manner in which Govanors 
would be likdy to interfere with the day-to-day administration. 
Three months’ e^erience of the operation of the Constitution 
has shown that the specific assurances from the Governors sought 
by Congress are not essential to the harmonious working of the 
Qjnstimtion. hi every province Ministers have been able to test by 
practical experience that the co-operation and assistance of the 
Services are at their disposal , . . Apprehensions that Governors 
will seek occasions for interfering with the policy of their 
Ministers, or for gratuitous and uncalled for exerdse of their 
special responsibilities, have no justification, nor is there any 
foundation for the assertion that the Governor is entitled under 
the Act at his pleasure to intervene at random in the administration 
of the province. The Governors’ special responsibilities are 
restricted to the narrowest limits possible. A Governor will at all 
times be concerned to carry his Ministers with him. On an issue 
arisit^ where no agreement can be reached, then the Ministry 
must either resign or be dismissed.” 

In response to tins appeal the Working Committee of the 
Congress resolved at a meetup at Wardha on July 7, to permit 
Congressmen to accept office where they might be invited, but 
to nwke it clear that office was to be accepted and utilised for the 
pmrpose of promo ting in every possible way the Congress policy 
of combating the new Constitution Act on the one luuid and of 
prosecuting a constructive programme on the other. The resolution 
of the Working Committee r^erred to the doctrine of partnership 
which had been propounded in some of the Government’s 
statemrats and declared that the proper description of the 
existin g relationship between the British Government and the 
people of India was that of exploiter and exploited, and hence 
tiiey had a different outlook upon almost everything of vital 
importance. The Committee fdt, however, that the situation 
created as a result of dicumstances, and events that had since 
occurred, warranted the bdief that it would not be easy for the 
Governors to use thdr special powers and that it had, ^ereforcj 
come to the conclusion ^t Congressmen might be permitted to 
accept office. 

As a result of this resolution, the Governors of Bombay, Bihar, 
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the Central Provinces, Madras, Orissa and the United Provinces 
invited the Congress leaders to form Ministries ■within their 
respective provinces and their invitations were accepted. Two 
more provinces later joined the Congress hloc, those of the North- 
West Frontier Province and Assam. Snch -was the position when 
war was declared in Europe on Septanber 3, 1939. 

Before concluding this chapter, mention must be maHp of the 
efiforts which the Government of India had directed towards 
maintaining contact between the Press and the Govemmait. 
Professor Rushbrook Williams had been Director of Public 
Information with the Government of India from 1923 itntil the 
end of 1925, after having been Professor of Modem Indian History 
at Allahabad University between 1915 and 1919. He was succeeded 
by Professor Coatman^ previously of the In dian PoUce, and he, in 
turn, was followed by Mr. I. M. Stephens, who later joined the 
staff of the Statesman of Calcutta. 

The Round Table Conferences had provided valtiable oppor- 
tunities for the authorities in London to appreciate the problems 
peculiar to the Indian Press and in 1935, and again in 1936, Mr. 
Alec Houghton Joyce (now the Principal Information Officer at 
the India Office), who had served at the Conferences, was seconded 
to the Government of India for the piurpose of reorg anising the 
Bureau of Public Information. Mr. Joyce’s efforts resulted in a 
number of innovations, the chief being that Indian journalists 
were, for the first time, treated on an equal footing with their 
Anglo-Indian colleagues. In addition, a journalist (^. Jossleyn 
Hennessy) was appointed Direaor of the Bureau of Public 
Information on the grounds that an experienced newspaperman 
could best appreciate the needs of the press. 

Author of Years of Destii^. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 

If Hicky and Buckingham could re-visit the scenes of their Indian 
struggles th^ would probably be most surprised not by the 
political advances which have taken place, but by the changes 
wrought by science. Buckingham had always been interested in 
iTif ^baTiic al inventions and he foresaw aerM communication. It 
is doubtful, however, whether he could have visualised the output 
of scientific and techiiical journalism which exists in India to-day. 

Just as the development of political journalism is bound up 
with the spread of literacy, so is the scientific and technical press 
linked to the evolution of scientific and technical education. In 
any survey of this aspect of the press, therefore, it is necessary to 
enumerate briefly the agencies whidi have contributed towards 
the development of these interests. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal (now the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal) was founded by Sir William Jones in 1784, and it 
pubHshed a Journal which contained articles dealing with the 
various sden&c interests of the members. In course of time, three 
kindred societies were established. The first was the Agricultural 
Society of India (now the Royal Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India) which was founded in 1820 and three years later included 
horticulture in its interests. Then about 1833 the Madras Literary 
Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic Society was established. 
This organisation published a journal at first known as the 
Journal of Literature and Science and later as the Madras Journal 
of Literature and Science. Their publication appeared irr^ularly 
anri ceased in 1894. The third society was the Bombay Natural 
History Society, founded in 1863J the Society’s JoamaZ of Natural 
History has been published ever since 1886. Mention should also 
be maHft of the first ornithological magazine started by bird-lovers 
in Tn<tia under the editorship of A. O. Hume, one of the founders 
of the Indian National Congress. The title of the publication was 
Stray Feathers. It b^an in 18^ and continued until 1899. 

In a ddition to the publications of the learned soderies, the 
scientific d^artments of the Government of India have 
periodically published papers covering the departments’ original 
researches. Briefly may be mentioned the Meteorological Survey 
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which was started in 1796 at the Madras Observatory which had 
been biult four years earlier. The Alipore Observatory was founded 
in 1875 and the Colaba Observato^ in 1841. A Meteorological 
Reporter for India was appointed in 1875, but this post is now 
known as the Director Generalship of Observatories. In 1851 the 
Geological Survey of India was established, the Archaeological 
Survey began in 1862, the Medical Research Organisation in 
1869, the Trigonometrical Survey in 1800 (since 1878 known 
as tile Survey of India), the Botanical Survey in 1889 and the 
Zoological Survey in 1916. All these Departments have published 
Reports and Memoirs embracing the natural resources of the 
country. 

From the learned societies and Government Departments we 
turn to the teaching institutions. The Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were founded in 1857, Punjab University in 
1882 and Allahabad University in 1887; medidne and engineering 
were the chief sciences taught. With the increased demand for 
higher education, other Universities were founded and, in 
addition to those already mentioned, tiiere are now Universities at 
Delhi, Agra, Nagpmr, Aligarh, Lucknow, Dacca, Patna, Hyder- 
abad (Deccan), Benares, jf^ysore and the Andhra and Annamalai 
Universities. It is needless to emphasise what effect the develop- 
ment of educational facilities has had on the spread of techni(^ 
knowledge and interests. The various scientific associations, 
headed by tide Indian Science Association, bear testimony to the 
ever increasing interest in scientific and techrdcal subjects. In 
addition, organisations such as the provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, the Technological Laboratory of the East India 
Cotton Association at Bombay, the Jute Research Laboratory at 
Calcutta, and the Haffkine Institute at Bombay, are all contri- 
buting to scientific and technical literature. 

What are the leading publications in this field of journalism? 
Let us first take agriculture, the main occupation of the people of 
India. The chief Government institutions devoted to the develop- 
ment of agriculture and animal husbandry are' the Imperial 
Agricultural . Research Institute, founded at Pusa in 1903 and 
transferred to New Ddhi in 1936 after the Bihar earthqi^ej the 
Sugarcane Breeding and Research Station, Coimbatore, founded 
in 1912; the LnpeiM Dairy Institute at Bangalore, established in 
1920 and the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, founded at 
Poona in 1890 and two years later transferred to Muktesar. The 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which meets at New 
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Delhi and was established in 1919, co-ordinates these various 
activities. In addition, there are the provincial Departments of 
Agriculture, already mentioned, and the Agricultural Colleges 
at Coimbatore, Lyillpur and Cawnpore. 

The output of literature from these institutions is mnsidpr aM p . 
and takes the form of Reports, scientific monogrsphs, bulletins 
and periodical journals. In the last-named category may be 
noticed Agriculture and Livestock in India, Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Science, the Indian Journal cf Veterinary Sdence and 
Animal Husbandry and the Madras Agricultural Journal. 

Amongst non-official publications may be mwitirmpd the 
Allahab^ Farmer, publ&hed bi-monthly, and the quarterly 
Planters' Journal and Agriculturist of Calcutta. 

The Government of India is also responsible for the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehru Dun from which the Indicm Forest 
Records, bulletins and informative leaflets are published. The 
various provincial Forest Departments also publish bulletins and 
reports. At present the only non-official publication in this field 
is the Indian Forester of Allahabad. 

Mention has already been made of the publications of the 
various Surveys of India. Amoi^st the non-official publications 
devoted to geology, referoice may be made to the quarterly 
Journal of the Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society (f India 
as well as the Bulletins and Transactions of this Society, the 
Calcutta Geological Review, published bi-annually by the Calcutta 
Geological Society, and the Tisco Review published by the Tata 
Iron and Sted Company. 

Two Government research organisations deal with irrigation 
engineering, the Irrigation Research Institute at Lahore and the 
Central Board of Irrigation at Simla; the latter issues a quarteriy 
bulletin for circulation amongst its own members. The Institution 
of Engineers (India) and the Indian Er^eering Congress sponsor 
a number of publications— the former a quarterly Bulletin and an 
annual Journal, and the latter its annual Proceedings. 

Private' enterprise, however, is responsible for the bulk of 
engineering literature. The monthly Indian and Eastern Engineer 
and Indian Engineering, both published in Calcutta were, as we 
have seen, established in the nineteenth century. The Indian 
Electrical Times is also published in this city while Bonibay has a 
weekly, the Etgineer, and Allahabad a montiily. Engineering News. 
In addition, the Assodation of Engineers publishes a quarterly 
Journal from Calcutta. 
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Medical journalism covers a wide field. There are a number of 
medical research instimtes in India, mostly under official direction. 
The chief of these are the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, the 
Malaria Survey of India, Delhi, the AU-India Institute of Public 
Health and Hygiene, Calcutta, the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, the 
King Institute of Preventative Medicine, Guindy, Madras, the 
Pasteur Institute of Southern India, Coonoor, the King Edward 
VII Pasteur Instimte and Medical Research Institute, Shillong, 
the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and the TnHiati 
Research Fund Association, winch co-ordinates medical research. 
The following are the chief medical journals, official and 
non-official, published in India: the Indian Journal of Medical 
Research (monthly) and the Indian Medical Research Memoirs, 
published by the Indian Research Fund Association, the Patna 
Journal of Medicine, the Calcutta Medical Journal, the Indian 
Medical Gazette, published monthly by the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, the monthly Indian Medical Record of 
Calcutta, the quarterly Madras Medical Journal and the monthly 
Journal of the Malaria Survey of India. In addition to these 
professional publications, a number of popular medical magazines, 
treating health problems from the point of view of the kyman, 
have recently appeared on the market. 

Scientific papers covering a wide field are also sponsored by 
the National Institute of Sciences of India which was established 
by the Indian Science Congress in 1935. This is a co-ordinating 
body; its Proceedings are published annually, the Transactions 
mon^y, and the Abstracts periodically. 

Science and Culture which is published monthly at Calcutta 
is the official organ of the Indian Science News Association 
founded in 1935. This journal is of a semi-popular nature and is 
intended for the educated kyman as well as the student and 
teadier of science. A section of the journal is devoted to the 
application of science to industry. Current Science, published 
monthly at Bangalore since 1931, is another generd science 
journal covering both theoretical and applied science. The In dian 
Assocktion for the Cultivation of Science (founded in 1870) and 
the Indian Ph3^ical Society are jointly responsible for the Indian 
Jotmtal of Physics. 

Five joumak are devoted to mathematics and statistics, the 
quarterly Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society (Poona), 
the Mathematics Student, the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Sodely, and the Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical Society. 
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The quarterly Sankhya is the organ of the Indian Statistical 
Institute, founded in Calcutta in 1931. 

There are four non-official societies in India connected with 
pure and api)lied chemistry and their respective organs are the 
monthly Journal of the Indian Chemical Society, founded at 
Calcutta in 1924 (of which an industrial supplement is published 
quarterly), the Proceedings of the Institution of Chemists (Indict), 
issued quarterly, the Proceedings of the Society of Biologiccd 
Chemists (Bangalore), issued quarterly, and the Proceedings 0/ Hie 
Bio-Chemical Society, Calcutta. Private enterprise is responsible 
for the monthly Chemical News which is published at Amritsar 
by Messrs. Shambhu Nath, Chemists, and deals with Indian 
chemical industries. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to Capital of 
Calcutta, an old established joumd devoted to Indian commerce 
and general financial subjects. Similar publications are the 
Fmcmdal News of Bombay, and Commerce of Bombay, originally 
of Calcutta. The Indian Textile Journal of Bombay has been in 
existence since 1890 and, as its name implies, is devoted to the 
development of the Indian cotton textile industry. 

Since they are specialist, thou^ not technical, mention should 
be made of the rapidly increasing number of magazines devoted 
to cinema interests. There is also one radio magazine besides 
the Government of India’s official programme organ, the Indian 
Listener. 

The sdentffic joumahsm of India has an international aspea 
since about twenty of the journals which have been named are 
regularly abstracted by the leading British and American 
abstracting journals; some thirty others are occasionally abstracted. 
Thus, about half of the scieniffic journals published in India are 
calculated to contain original matter. 

Limited circulations and consequently restricted financial 
resources handicap Indian technical journalism, as indeed the 
whole of the press. Of recent years free-lance journalists on 
scientific subjects have been contributiag to the general press 
articles of a popular nature. And two agencies, one at Lahore and 
another at (^cutta, collect news items of scientific and techno- 
logical interest. The latta: organisation (the Indian Science News 
Association) has already been mentioned. The former (the Science 
Press of India) distributes news items on an agency basis. As 
soon as Indian journalism becomes less concentrated on political 
questions, there is likely to be considerable scope for news and 
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feature articles on scientific subjects. Hitherto, tbe Illustrated 
Weekly of India, of Bombay, has been the chief market for such 
articles and no popular scientific magazine has yet achieved any 
circulation. 
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CHAPUR NINETEEN 


DEMOCRACY AND THE PRESS 

It is an obvious fact that the development of democratic ideals in 
India is bound up with the future of the press and the various 
interests it serves. A brief survey of the newspapers in the differait 
provinces is necessary, therefore, in any es timat e of the forces 
which are to-day shaping and moulding public opinion. 

In consideration of the fact that Bengal has played so pr ominent 
a part in newspaper lustory, it is appropriate to begin with that 
province. The most widely circulated newspaper in Calcutta is the 
Bengalee Ananda Bazar Patrika, edited by Satyendra Nath 
Mammdar. It supports the Congress and the Hindu viewpoint 
on communal questions. The same roay be said of its English 
associate publication, the Hindustan Standard. From a circulation 
standpoint, the Statesman is the next most popular newspaper. 
Edited by Mr. W. Arthur Moore, its proprietors include Lord 
Catto and Lady Yule. This paper is independent and has been 
critical of the British Government and Congress alike. A close 
rival is the Amrita Bazar Patrika, edited by Tushar Blanti Ghose, 
and owned by a company which indudes descendants of the 
founders of this jotimal. It is pro-Congress and, like the Ananda 
Bazar Patrika, supports the Hindu attitude on electoral 
representation. Another English-printed paper of the same 
persuasion is Advance, edited by Brojendra Nath Gupta, a 
publication which took a prominent part in the controversy 
between Mr. Subash Chandra Bose and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta by 
supporting the latter. Mention should also be made of India’s 
most cdebrated monthly, the Modem Review, foimded in 1907 
and edited with distinction by Mr. Ramananda Chatterji. This 
magazine, which is also devoted to literary and social topics, 
supports the Congress Right wing in poEtics. There is only one 
F.n glis h printed newspaper representing the view of the Muslim 
League, the Star of India. On the other hand, there are at least six 
daily, wedkly and monthly papers in Indian languages foEowii^ 
the League’s poEcy. Orthodox Hindus have powerful organs in 
Bangdbasi and Basumati and there are a number of other Congress 
periodicals, some of them supporting the Sodalist cause. 

Although the present Government of Bengal is mainly composed 
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of members of the Muslim League, the provincial press is over- 
whelmingly in favour of the Congress, and Hindu-owned; recently, 
the Bengal Government attempted to influence this disequilibrium 
by gran ting a subsidy to a Muslim paper, an action which met 
with strong protest on the part of the Hindu newspapers. A 
noteworthy consideration is the importance of the Bengalee Press, 
ioheritors of the traditions founded by Raja Ram Mohun Roy and 
his successors. 

The most widely circulated newspaper in Bombay is the Times 
of IndiOi edited by Mr. Francis Low. This paper generally supports 
the policy followed by the Indian Liberals and on foreign afi&irs 
upholds the viewpoint of the British Government. To the 
Illustrated Weekly of India, edited by Mr. Stanley Jepson, belongs 
the distinction of cl aiming the largest circulation in India. Tlhs 
weekly journal contains articles, written in India and overseas, of 
social, popular scientific, hterary and artistic interest. Both these 
publications, together with the Evening News of India, are owned 
by Bennett, Coleman and Company. 

The chief supporter of the Congress is the Bombay Chronicle, 
edited by Mr. S. A. Brelvi, although the Bombay Sentinel, an 
evening newspaper printed at the same establishment and edited 
by Mr. B. G. Homiman, is keenly critical of the Congress. The 
weddy Kaiser-i-Hind leans towards Congress as does the Bombay 
Soanachm, which is, as we have seen, the oldest Gujerati daily in 
Bombay. The Anglo-Gujerati,yaffi-e-J(£iff«/!ed, on the other hand, 
is anti-Congress. Edited Ijy Atr. Gang’s secretary, Mr. Mahadev 
Desai, the weekly Harijan of Poona is one of the best-known 
periodicals in India. It was originally intended to advance the 
cause of the Depressed Classes but in recent years has been the 
vehide of Mr. Gandhi’s reflections on pohtical issues and, because 
of the importance of his utterances, his artides have been 
reproduced in practically all newspapers. 

Indian languages used by Bombay presidency newspapers are 
Gujerati, Marathi, Urdu, and Kanarese. The majority of Ae Hindu- 
owned papers are pro-Congress. Socialist theories have a number 
of exponents while the Labour organs tend towards communism. 

In the Central Provinces the Servants of India Sodety’s organ, 
Hitaoada, published tri-weekly, is influential and expounds the 
Liberal viewpoint. The provincial press in Hindi and Marathi 
mostly supports the Hindu Mahasabha policy. 

Qrculations in Assam are small but the majority of the news- 
papers, one daily and the others weekly, support Congress. In 
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Bihar the leading organs are the Indian Nation^ which upholds the 
interests of the Bihar landowners, and the Searchl^ht whidi is 
generally pro-Congress. 

The weJl-informed Hindu, edited by Mr. K. Gopalan, is the 
leading newspaper of Madras. Though not uncritically, it usually 
supports the official Congress policy. Another Congress supporter 
is the Indian Express as is also its Tamil associate, Dhinamani. 
European business interests are represented by the Madras Mail, 
edited by Mr. A. A. Hayles. Mr. Natesan’s monthly Indian 
Review advocates the Liberal viewpoint and Justice, which is 
anti-Congress, that of the non-Brahmins. Swadesamitran, another 
T amil d^y, supports the Congress Right wiog. 

In Delhi the widest circulation has been achieved by the 
Statesman, an independently printed version of the Calcutta 
paper of that name. The Hindustan Times, edited by S. N. Bharatt, 
is a well-supported Congress organ. Another newspaper of this 
persuasion is the National Call, edited by J. N. S ahani. Papers 
published in Urdu and Hindi represent the Muslim League and 
the Hindu Mahasabha viewpoint respectively. An exception is the 
bi-weekly Al-Jcmdat, the organ of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, 
a nationahst Muslim organisation which supports the Congress. 
The dailies, Tej and Vir Arjun, the one published in Urdu and 
the other in Hindi, both uphold the Congress. 

• In the Punjab the Civil and Military Gazette represents 
conservative British views. The paper is edited by Mr. E. H. Hardy. 
A journal of similar circulation is the Tribune, effited by Mr. K. N. 
Roy. Though strongly nationalist, this publication does not 
wilhhold support from the present Punjab Government, a 
member of which is a Trustee of the Tribune. The Daily Herald 
advocates Hindu communal interests. The press in Indian 
languages, Urdu, Hindi and Ourmukhi, represents various 
Muslim, Hindu and Sikh sectarian viewpoints. 

Three English dailies are printed at Karachi, the Sind Observer, 
the Karachi Daily and the Daily Gazette. The last-named is 
Liberal while the other two papers are pro-Congress. Apart from 
the Muslim-owned papers, the press in Sindhi is largely in favour 
of Congress. 

In the United Provinces, the Leader of Allahabad, edited by Sir 
C Y ChinmiamiT^s a Liberal organ which has been critic^ of 
the Congress administration. The official Congress journal is the 
National Herald of Lucknow, while landowning and business 
interests are represented by the Pioneer, edited by Mr. Desmond 
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Young. There are also a number of Hindi and Urdu periodicals, 
advocating the cause of either the Congress or the Muslim League. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there is only one weekly 
paper published in EngUsh, the JQiyher Mail. Its attitude is 
moderate. There are a number of nationalist newspapers in Urdu 
and Pushto. 

Newspapers are published in Hyderabad Stat^ Cochin State, 
Aundh, Baroda, Bhopal, Gwalior, Kashmir, Kolhapm, Mysore, 
Pudukkottai and Travancore. The majority of them are in Indian 
languages and their influence does not extend beyond State 
territory. Newspapers in British India, on the other hand, have 
been deeply interested in Indian State afl&irs. 

It will be seen that an overwhelming number of papers uphold 
the Indian National Congress though since the formation and 
resignation of the Congress ministries in eight provinces a more 
critical tendency has been evinced than hitherto existed. During 
the 1937 election campaign assurances were given by Congress 
leaders that legislation enacted by former administrations to 
repress the Congress movement would, so far as possible, be 
rescinded. In furtherance of this policy, the Congress, on 
assumption of office, repealed, among other measures, those which 
had been designed to restrain the press and, in certain cases, 
refunded securities. At the same time, the problems which caused 
their predecessors to promulgate these measures still remained. 
In Bombay, for example, there was communal tension between 
Hindus and Muslims, provincial rivalry between Maratha and 
Gujerati, and economic friction between the mill-workers on the 
one hand and the mill-owners and the authorities responsible for 
law and order on the other. Indeed, on July 29, 1937, shortly 
after their assumption of office, the Bombay Government found it 
necessary to issue a statement declaring that they would deal 
promptly with those who were concern^ with attacks, insinua- 
tions and alarmist reports spread against any community. They 
hoped that members of all communities would co-operate with 
the Government and establish peace and harmony between all 
communities by refraining from such attacks and insinuations or 
rqjorts. 

On February 5, 1939, the then Premier of Bombay, Mr. 
B. G. Kher, had occasion to make a furffier statement on the 
subject of the press. He declared that while the Government fuUy 
recognised the need of giving full freedom to the press, it could not 
permit deliberate attempts made by newspapers and individuals 
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to embitter relations between the sister communitiesj or to incite 
the communities to act in a way which was bound to result in a 
breach of the peace. Mr, Kher added that they had long been 
familiar with articles in a certain section of the press which had 
the tendency to rouse hatred and antipathy among Hindus, 
Muslims and other communities m the country. This was un- 
fortunate enough, but he had noticed in the last few dajre articles 
appearing in the press which tended towards creating feelings of 
enmity between Ae Marathi and the Gujerati communities also. 
Recent writings in some of the newspapers and the speeches of 
some leaders Md made it necessary for him to draw the attention 
of the press and the public to the Government’s previous warning 
of July, 1937. Nothing had happened since then to change the 
policy of die Government in this regard. On the contrary, he felt 
that the writings and speeches had fully justified the policy 
enimdated by tihe Government. 

Similar problems occupied the attention of the Government of 
the United Provinces. The outlook of that administration may be 
summed up in the words of the former Premier, Pundit Govind 
Ballahh Pant, who declared that he looked upon the press as an 
essentially integral part of a cultured, civilized and progressive 
society and as a coadjutor. He added: 

“There are two ways of dealing with the Press. One may adopt 
the line of co-operation or that of coercion. We on our part have 
chosen the former, and that seems to me to be the only sensible 
and appropriate course, especially if we have a trae regard for 
democracy and a keen and real desire to uphold the civic liberties 
of individuals and of the community. The Government has tried 
its best to uphold them. 

As you are aware, immediately after assuming charge of our 
present office, we removed all restrictions from the Press. We 
the securities which had been taken under the Press 
Act and refimded whatever money we had with us. 

I must also confess with a certain amoimt of regret that some 
of the papers have not been as just and dispassionate in their 
ApalingSj in their outlook and in their methods of approach as one 
ran reasonably espect responsible organs of public opmion to be. 
Sometimes unjustified attacks have been made. That is not a very 
rare occurrence. Perhaps public men have occasionally to face 
ctitidsm which is not very fiiir, but people have gone beyond that 
and sometimes the way they have dealt with matters concerning 
oursdves seemed to indicate a certain spirit of malice. That too, 
I ggMiTnp, is not in any way considered by decent journalists. 
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But some have gone even further. Facts have been misrepre- 
sented^ allegations have been made which had absolutely no 
fotmdation and stories have been circulated which were no better 
than fiction. They had a certain vicious tendency in them, and on 
certain occasions it looked as though there was, I need not say 
depraved, a deliberately unedifying, purpose before those who had 
recourse to such methods. . . . 

But what I would ask you to do even more than this is to keep 
an eye on your own colleagues. If, assuming for a moment, papers 
go on inciting communal hatred or saying t h ings which tend 
to exacerbate feelings and embitter relations between different 
sections of the population, then what would you like us to do? 
If papers go on expressing ideas which are not likely to raise but to 
drag down sections of the community, what would you advise us 
to do? If we are asked to intervene, lien our methods, as you can 
easily understand, can be only those which are available to us under 
the law. These methods are not to our hking. I have already told you 
that we have taken pretty good care not to make use of them.*' 

Of the reality of the problem which faced the Congress there 
can be no doubt and Congress organs, such as the Hindustan 
Timesi^ have not minimised the difficulties. The paper admitted: 

“Difficult as are the relations between the Press and the Govern- 
ment in the best of circumstances, they are proving particularly 
so now, in the new autonomous provinces. So far as the non- 
Congress provinces are concerned, they are going on as if the new 
change meant nothing to them. The Congress provinces, on the 
other hand, have set up a new standard, more consistent with 
practice m democratic countries. Even tifiough restrictive laws 
continue to adorn the statute book through the good offices of the 
Central Government, they have, in most cases, refused to avail 
themselves of the powers thus placed at their disposal, and refunded 
all the securities levied from the Press, during the previous regime. 
The responsible section of the Press has reciprocated this feeling 
of frien dline ss and continued to discharge its main functions, 
without trying to create difficulties for the Government, or 
indulging in conduct likely to disturb the public peace. But there 
is a less responsible section which has reacted less favourably. 
This section appears to imagine that the present Provincial 
Governments, being popular Governments, can be attacked with 
greater impunity than the older bureaucracy, and, consequently, is 
resorting to less scrupulous methods in doing so. The communahst 
Press is also indulging in the systematic propagation of class 
hatred, mistaking tiie liberty allowed by the Government for 
licence.” 

1 3 December, 1938. 
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The Hindustan Times concluded that: 

“Responsible government does not merely mean the return 
of a popular Government, but the contiatuil subjection of that 
Government to popular pressure, so that it may act continually 
in accordance with the wishes of the people. Thus, democracy 
places on the Press the responsibility of continual vigilance in 
order to see that the Government functions in the real interests 
of the people and in accordance with their wishes. But^ if the Press 
itself sets an ignoble aim before it, it can lay datm to no privilege 
in the sacred name of the freedom of the Press. The Press can have 
no special right or privilege which the ordinary citizen does not 
possess.” 

Until their resi^tions in October, 1939, Congress governments 
were able to function without the use of special measures in dealing 
with communal and labour unrest. When the Bombay Govern- 
ment attempted to impose restrictive measures on the press of 
that province, as a result of objections to their prohibition policy, 
there was a public outcry and the attempt to muzzle the press was 
abandoned. 

From the Congress we may now turn to what is still called the 
Anglo-Indian Press. The pohcy of these newspapers has 
crystallised, contrary to some expectations, into one of supporting 
where possible the government of the day, whether Congress or 
otherwise. The only naajor issue on which this section of the press 
has presented an emphatic opposition to the Congress was in 
connection with that organisation’s policy regarding the Indian 
States. And even here diflFerences have not arisen over opinions 
r^arding the desirability of democratising the administration in 
the States, but only in ^e Congress method of approach to the 
problem and their attacks on representatives of the Paramount 
Power. 

Political sagacity, self-interest, and a genuine desire to serve 
have all played a part in the formulation of the attitude of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. They had to function in provinces where the 
law was a dmini stered by popular Governments and they had also 
to retain the goodwill and support of their readers, the over- 
whelming majority of whom are, of course, Indians. It is not 
altogether improbable that, in course of time, the Anglo-Indian 
newspaper, as it has been known for the last hundred and fi% 
years, may disappear. The Pioneer of Lucknow has been in Indian 
hands for some years. The Times of India of Bombay is owned by 
a private company (Messrs. Bennett, Coleman and Company 
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Limited) but it is roistered in India and according to the con- 
ductors of the paper “its shareholders consist mostly of present and 
past employees of the firm, many of whom are Indians. The policy 
of the Directors is to afford both Indian and British members of 
the staff every opportunity of becoming shareholders, so that they 
may be identified financially and otherwise with the progress of 
the Company.” 

Time was, as we have seen, when there were two or more Anglo- 
Indian joiunals in the chief cities but, with the ascendancy of the 
Indian-owned press, it was realised that there was only scope for 
one Anglo-Indian journal in each centre and thus the number 
was reduced. 

There remains now but the solitary well-known organ of the 
Liberal Pa^. The Leader of Allahabad fi:om its inception has been 
a constitutional, progressive journal and it has never co unt enanced 
the policy of non-cooperation or civil disobedience. Indeed, as 
early as 1920, Mr. Gandhi declared “no newspaper has combated 
my views on non-cooperation with so much pertinacity and 
ability as the Allahabad Leader. It has ridiculed my views on 
lawyers expressed in my booklet, Indian Home Rule, written by 
me in 1908.”^ 

Let us now glance at the financial background of the Indian 
Press. Throughout this study the minimum emphasis has been 
placed on this aspect, since tie chief object has been to trace the 
evolution of ideas and events which have led to the achievement 
of the present degree of liberty of expression. At the same time, 
it is necessary to remember that newspapers in India do not yidd 
large profits and for many of them existence is very precarious. 
Restrictive legislation has, in the past, made the business of a news- 
paper conductor extremely hamdous and there are very few 
instances of papers being founded with the objert of rnaking 
money. Though tending to increase salaries accorded to journalists 
working for Indian newspapers are generally mudi below the 
“market value” of the men employed. To some extent, this is due 
to the lack of a professional organisation. Indeed, there has ever 
been slender co-ordination of activities amongst the Indian Press. 
Several abortive attempts have been made in the past to form a 
professional body, represaitative of the entire press, which would 
have the authority to present thdr views on various matters to the 
povemment. Recently, however, such an organisation has been 
established— the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society. 

^ Young India, August, 1920. 
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CONCLUSION 

The pages which have gone before have traced the growth of 
what Lord L3^on described as an esotic, planted as it was in a 
foreign soil and clime, claiming protecting shelter and fostering 
care. We have seen something of its germination in its native 
environment and its transplantation to a country where the 
conditions were entirely different. And yet in its complete fruition 
the full-grown plant, notwithstanding the different smroundings, 
is almost idaitical with the parent. The struggle which has brought 
it to its present degree of maturity has resulted in the Indian Press 
possessing in practice a liberty of expression as comprehensive as 
that of any other country, though the Central Government 
possesses wide restrictive powers. 

This does not mean that there is complete freedom to say and 
publish anything, for obviously the individual must be protected 
against those who might use the weapon of publicity for unworthy 
objects. It does mean, however, that there is as great a latimde for 
legitimate criticism of the acts of pubHc men as is compatible with 
the rights of the individual. This liberty has been earned step by 
step. Contributions have been made by adventurers, earnest 
reformers, and fer-seeing administrators. When it is remembered 
that men in lie position of Lord Hastings, Macaulay, Metcalfe 
and Bentinck were representatives of a bureaucratic regime, it 
wiU be appreciated that the ideals for which they worked were fer 
greater tiian those of merely efi&dent government. There were 
occasions when an administrative act might have simplified the 
immediate problems of the executive, but it might have denied 
the ultimate ideal of the continued enlargement of life of the 
individual. 

World conditions to-day have jeopardised this supreme ideal. 
Experience of totalitarianism leaves no doubt that once liberty 
is lost, nothing short of a revolutionary situation would seem to 
hold out any prospect of its return. But revolution and liberty axe 
contradictory terms and once the tide begins to turn in feyour 
of totalitarianism, the end of liberty of expression is in sight. 
Great responsibilities rest on the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments but greater responsibilities devolve on the press itself. 
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Their heritage is, indeed, a noble one and worthy of aU endeavour 
to preserve. 

So far as the Government is concerned, it has a duty to maintain 
the closest contact with the press and, tlnough it, with the public 
it serves. Various methods Mve been adopted in the past. There 
was the “Editor’s Room” of Lord Canning’s regime, the Press 
Commissioner during Lord L3?tton’s time and later the Bureau 
of Pubhc Information. Formerly the activities of this Bureau 
met with considerable criticism on the grounds of favouritism in 
the distribution of news items and preferential treatment towards 
Anglo-Indian newspapers. The recently formed Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society may well develop into a body repre- 
senting the entire Indian Press with power to negotiate with the 
Government on important issues. 

With the financial prospects of newspaper production and 
service we have not been concerned. It is obvious, of course, that 
increased literacy will lead to a wider readin g public and 
commercial prosperity to extended advertisement revenues. On 
the other hand, certain items of the Congress progr amme will 
have the effect of diminishing revenue; Ae b anning of hquor 
advertisements, for example, must necessarily result in lower 
advertisement income. 

It is a problem of newspaper production that in times of crisis, 
such as tile present, the greatest demands are made on the press 
as a social service. Yet it is at these very times that the severest 
difficulties beset it. AU costs increase — ^news, paper, ink and 
sometimes wages become more expensive. Above aU, there is the 
persistent danger that, because the times are critical, emergency 
powers devised to meet the needs of the moment may have the 
effect of permanently restricting the freedom which has been so 
dearly won. 

Let us then end with the words of Mr. NevUle Chamberlain: 

“Freedom may sometimes degenerate into irresponsibility, 
but our experience shows that in this centrifugal machine of 
publicity everything felse, insincere, and untruthfol is sooner or 
later thrown out and only what is sound, honest and sensible 
remains ... If the public are not aUowed to know the &cts 
but are only aUowed to hear what their rulers choose them to hear — 
that people is in dmger of being led to march on a course which 
may presently lead it to disaster . . . Free speech and a free Press 
are great educators as weU as great guardians of a people’s liberty. 
Long may we retain them in this country for the benefit of our- 
sdves and to be an example to the rest of the world.” 
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"'‘In a free nation it is very often a matter of indifference 
whether individuals reason well or ill; it is sxifficient 
that they do reason: from hence springs that liberty 
which is a security ftom the effects of these reasonings 

Montesquieu. 
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NEWSPAPERS (INCITEMENT TO OFFENCES) ACT. 

ACT VII OF 1908. 

An Act for the prevention of incitements to murder and, to other offences 
in newspapers. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to make better provision for the prevention 
of incitements to murder and to other offences in newspapers; It is 
hereby enacted as follows; 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) 
Act, 1908. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

2. (i) In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, 

(a) “Magistrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency 
Magistrate: 

(b) “newspaper” means any periodical work containing public 
news or comments on public news: 

(c) “printing-press” includes all engines, machinery, types, 
lithographic stones, implements, utensils, and other plant or 
materials used for tihe purpose of printing. 

(2) Save as herein otherwise provided all words and espressions 
in this Act shall have the same meanings as those respectively assigned 
to them in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

3. (i) In cases where, upon application made by order of or under 
authority from the Lo^ Government, a Magistrate is of opinion that a 
newspaper printed and published within ifre Province contains any 
incitement to murder or to any offence under the Ejqplosive Substances 
Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, such Magistrate noay make a 
conditional order declaring tiie printing press used, or intended to be 
used, for the purpose of printing or publishing such newspaper, or 
found in or upon tiie premises where such newspaper is, or at the time 
of the printing of the matter complained of was, printed and all copies 
of such newspaper, .wherever found, to be forfeited to His Majesty, 
and shall in such order state the material facts and call on aU persons 
concerned to appear before him, at a time and place to be fixed by the 
order, to show cause why the order should not be made absolute. 

(2) A copy of such order shall be fixed on some conspicuous part of 
the premises specified in the declaration made in respect of such 
newspaper under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
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1867, or of any other premises in which such newspaper is printed, 
and the aflSxing of such copy shall be deemed to be due service of the 
said order on all persons concerned. 

(3) In cases of emergency or in cases where the purposes of the 
application might be defeated by delay the Magistrate may, on or after 
the making of a conditional order under sub-section (i), ms&e a further 
order ex parte for the attachment of the printing press or other property 
referred to in the conditional order. 

(4) If any person concerned appears and shows cause against the 
conditional order, the Magistrate shall take evidence, whether in 
support of or in opposition to such order, in manner provided in 
section 356 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

(5) If tibe Magistrate is satisfied that the newspaper contains matter 
of the nature specified in sub-section (i), he shall make the conditional 
order of forfeiture absolute in respect of such property as he may find to 
be within the terms of the said sub-section. 

(6) If the Magistrate is not so satisfied, he shall set aside the con- 
ditional order of forfeiture and the order of attachment, if any. 

4. (i) The Magistrate may by warrant' empower any Police-ofl&cer 
not below the r^ok of a Sub-Inspector to seize and detain any property 
ordered to be attached under section 3, sub-section (3), or to seize and 
carry away any property ordered to be forfeited imder section 3, sub- 
section (5), wherever found and to enter upon and search for such 
property in any premises 

(а) where the newspaper specified in such warrant is printed or 
published, or 

(б) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, or 

(c) where any copy of such newspaper is kept for sale, distribution, 
publication or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to 
be so kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under sub-section (i) so far as it relates 
to a search shall be executed in manner provided for the execution of 
search-warrants by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

5. Any person concerned who has appeared and shown cause against a 
conditional order of forfeiture may appeal to the High Court within 
fifteen days ftom the date when such order is made absolute. 

6. Save as provided in section 5, no order duly made by a Magistrate 
under section 3 shall be called in question in any Court. 

7. Where an order of forfeiture has been made absolute in relation 
to any newspaper the Local Government may, by notification in the 
local ofladal Gazette, aimul any declaration made by the printer or 
publisher of such nevTSpaper under the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and may by such notification prohibit any further declaration 
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being made or subscribed, under the said Act in respect of the said 
newspaper, or of any newspaper which is the same in substance as the 
said newspaper, until such prohibition be withdrawn. 

8. Any person who prints or pubKshes any newspaper specified in any 
prohibition notified under section 7 during the continuance of that 
prohibition shall be liable, on conviction, to the penalties prescribed by 
section 15 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

9. All proceedings under this Act shall be conducted so far as may be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898- 

10. No proceedings taken under this Act shall operate to prevent any 
person ftom being prosecuted for any act which constitutes an offence 
under any other law. 
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THE INDIAN PRESS ACT. 

ACT I OF 1910. 

An Act to provide for the better control of the Press. 

WHEREAS it is necessary to provide for the better control of the 
Press; it is hereby enacted as follows: 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Indian Press Act, 1910. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of British 
Baluchistan, the Santhal Parganas and the Pargana of Spiti. 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context: 

(a) “book” indudes every volume, part or division of a volume, 
and pamphlet, in any language, and every sheet of music, map, 
chart or plan separatdy printed or lithographed: 

(b) “document” indudes dso any painting, drawing or photograph 
or other visible representation: 

(c) “High Court” means the highest Civil Court of Appeal for any 
local area except in the case of the Provinces of Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg where it means the High Court of Judicature for the 
North-Western Provinces and the High Court of Judicature 
at Madras respectively; 

(dt) “Magistrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency 
Magistrate: 

(e) “newspaper” means any periodical work containing public 
news or comments on public news: and 

(f) “printing-press” indudes all engines, machinery, types, litho- 
graphic stones, implements, utensils and other pl^t or materials 
used for the purpose of printing. 

3. (i) Every person keeping a printing-press who is required to make a 
dedaradon tmder section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867, shall, at the time of making the same, deposit with the Magistrate 
before whom the declaration is made security to such an amount, not 
being less than five hundred or more than two thousand rupees, as the 
Ma^strate may in each case think fit to require, in money or the 
equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India: 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons 
to be recorded by hino, dispense with the deposit of any security, 
or may &om time to time cancel or vary any order under this sub- 
section. 
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(2) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing- 
press kept in any place in the territories under its administration, in 
respect of which a declaration was made prior to the commencement 
of tWs Act under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867, is used for any of the purposes described in section 4, sub- 
section (i), the Local Government may, by notice in writing, require 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the Magistrate witMn whose 
jurisdiction the press is situated security to sudi an amount, not being 
less dian five hundred or more than five thousand rupees, as the Local 
Government may think fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof 
in securities of tihe Government of India. 

4. (i) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing- 
press in respect of which any security has been deposited as required 
by section 3 is used for the purpose of printing or publishing any 
newspaper, book or other document containing any words, signs or 
visible representations which are likely or may have a tendency, 
directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, 
metaphor, implication or otherwise: 

(a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the E3q)losive Sub- 
stances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, or 

(b) to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor in the Army or Navy 
of His Majesty from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government 
established by law in British India or the administration of 
justice in British India or any Native Prince or Chief under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section of His Majesty’s 
subjects in British India, or to excite disaffection towarck His 
Majesty or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and 
ffiereby induce him to deliver to any person any property or 
valuable security, or to do any act which he is not legally bound 
to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally entitled to do, or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the law or with the maintenance of law and order, or 

(/) to convey any threat of injury to a public servant, or to any 
person in whom that public servant is believed to be interested, 
with a view to inducing that public servant to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise 
of his public functions, 

the *Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing-press, stating or describing the words, signs or visible repre- 
sentations which in its opinion are of the nature described above, 
declare the security deposited in respect of such press and all copies 
of such newspaper, book or other document wherever found to be 
"forfeited to His Majesty. 
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Explanation /. In clause (c) the expression ‘‘disaffection” includes 
disloyalty and aU feelings of enmity. 

Explanation IL Comments expressing disapproval of the measures of the 
Government or of any such Native Prince or Chief as aforesaid with a 
view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, or of tie administrative 
or other action of the Government or of any sudh Native Prince or Chief 
or of the administration of justice in British India without exciting 
or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do not come 
within the scope of clause (c). 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (i), the declaration made in respect of such press 
under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
shall be deemed to be annulled. 

5. Where the security given in respect of any press has been declared 
forfeited imder section 4, every person making a fresh declaration in 
respect of such press under section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with the Magistrate before whom such 
declaration is made security to such amount, not being less than one 
thousand or more than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think 
fit to require, in money or the equivdent thereof in securities of the 
Government of India. 

6. If after such further security has been deposited the printing-press is 
again used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, 
book or other document containing any words, signs or yisible repre- 
sentations which in the opinion of the Local Government are of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government 
may, by notice in writing to Ae keeper of such printing-press, stating 
or describing such words, signs or visible representations, dedare: 

(а) the further security so deposited, 

(б) the printing-press used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspaper, book or other document, or found in or upon 
the premises where such newspaper, book or other document is, 
or at the time of printing the matter complained of was, 
printed, and 

(c) all copies of such newspaper, book or other document wherever 
found, 

to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

7. (i) Where any printing-press is or any copies of any newspaper, 
book or other document are declared forfeited to His Alajesty under 
this Act, the Local Government may direct any Magistrate to issue a 
warrant empowering any police-officer, not below 3 ie rank of Sub- 
Inspector, to seize and detain any property ordered to be forfeited 
and to enter upon and search for su^ property in any premises: 
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(1) where any such property may be"or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, or 

(ii) where any copy of such newspaper, book or other document is 
kept for sale, distribution, publication or public exhibition or 
reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates 
to a search, be executed in manner provided for the execution of search- 
warrants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

8. (i) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a 
dedaration imder section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall, at the time of mal^ the same, deposit with the 
Magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such an 
amount not being less than five hundred or more than two thousand 
rupees, as the Ma^strate may in each case think fit to require, in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India: 
Provided that if the person registered under the said Act as printer 
of the newspaper is also registered as the keeper of the press where the 
newspaper is printed, the publisher shall not be required to deposit 
security so long as such registration is in force: 

Provided further that the M^strate may, if he thinks fit, for special 
reasons, to be recorded by him, dispense with the deposit of any 
security or may from time to time cancel or vary any order under this 
sub-section. 

(2) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that a newspaper 
published within its territories, in respect of which a declaration was 
made by the publisher thereof prior to the commencement of this 
Act, imder section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
contains any worck, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in section 4, sub-section (i), ihe Local Government may, 
by notice in writing, require the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate 
within whose jurisiction the newspaper is published security to such 
an amount, not being less than five hundred or more than five thousand 
rupees, as the Local Government may think fit to require, ia money 
or the equivdent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

9. (i) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been 
deposited as required by section 8 contains any words, signs or visible 
representations which in the opinion of the Loci Government are of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government 
may, by notice in writing to tiic publisher of such newspaper, stating or 
describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare such 
security and aU copies of such newspaper, wherever found, to be 
forfeited to HSs Majesty. 

(2) After the ejpiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (i), the dedaration made by the publisher of such 
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newspaper under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

10. Where the security given in respect of any newspaper is declared 
forfeited, any person making a fresh declaration tmder section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, publisher of such news- 
paper, or any other newspaper which is the same in substance as the 
said newspaper, shall deposit with the Magistrate before whom the 
declaration is made security to such amount, not being less one 
thousand or more than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think 
fit to require, in money or the equivient thereof in securities of the 
Government of India. 

11. If after such further security has been deposited the newspaper 
again contains any words, signs or visible representations which in the 
opinion of the Local Government are of the nature described in 
section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government may, by notice in 
writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating or describmg 
such words, signs or visible representations, declare: 

(a) the further security so deposited, and 

(b) all copies of such newspaper wherever found, 
to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

12. (i) Where any newspaper, book or other document wherever 
printed appears to the Loc^ Government to contain any words, signs or 
visible representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(i), the Local Government may, by notification m the local ofiSdal 
Gazette^ stating the grounds of its opinion, declare such newspaper, 
book or other document to be forfeited to His Majesty and thereupon 
any police ofiScer may seize the same wherever found, and any 
Magistrate may by warrant authorise any police officer not below the 
rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon and search for the same in any 
premises where the newspaper, book or other document may be or 
may be reasonably suspected to be. 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates 
to a search, be executed in manner provided for ffie execution of search 
warrants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

13. The Chief Customs-officer or other officer authorised by the Local 
Government in this behalf may detam any package brought, whether 
by land or sea, into British India which he suspects to con tain any news- 
papers, books or other documents of the nature described in section 4, , 
sub-section (i), and shall forthwith forward copies of any newspapers, 
books or other documents fotmd therein to such officer as the Local 
Govermnent may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such mflnnftr 
as the Local Government may direct. 

14* No newspaper printed and published in Bfritish India shall be 
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transmitted by post unless the printer and publisher have made a 
declaration imder section 5, of Ae Press and Registration of Books 
Actj 18673 and the publisher has deposited security when so required 
under this Act. 

15. Any officer in charge of a post-office or authorised by the Post- 
Master General in this behalf may detain any article offier than a 
letter or parcel in course of transmission by post, which he suspects 
to contain: 

(a) Any newspaper, book or other document containing words, 
signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 
4, sub-section (i), or 

{b) any newspaper in respect of which the declaration required by 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, has 
not been made, or the security required by this Act has not been 
deposited by the publisher ffiereof, 
and shall deliver dl such articles to such officer as the Local Govern- 
ment may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner 
as the Local Government may direct. 

16. (i) The printer of every newspaper in British India shall deliver 
at such place and to such officer as the Local Government may, by 
notification in the local official Gazette^, direct, and free of expense to the 
Government, two copies of each issue of such newspaper as soon as it 
is published. 

(2) If any printer of any such newspaper neglects to deliver copies 
of the same in compliance with sub-section (i), he shall, on the com- 
plaint of the officer to whom the copies shotild have been delivered 
or of any person authorised by that officer in this behalf, be punishable 
on conviction by a Magistrate having jurisdiction in lie place where 
the newspaper was printed with fine which may extend to fifty rupees 
for every default. 

17. Any person having an interest in any property in respect of 
which an order of forfeiture has been made under section 4, 6, 9, ii or 12 
may, within two months firom the date of such order, apply to the 
High Court to set aside such order on the ground that ffie newspaper, 
book or other document in respect of which the order was made did not 
contain any words, signs or visible representations of the nature 
described in section 4, sub-section (i). 

18. Every such application shall be heard and determined by a Special 
Betich of the High Court composed of three Judges, or, where the High 
Court consists of less than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

19. (i) If it appears to the Special Bench that the words, signs or 
visible representations contained in the newspaper, book or other 
document in respect of which the order in question was made were not 
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of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Special Bench 
shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is a difference of opinion among the Judges for ming 
the Special Bench, the decision shall be in accordance with the opinion 
of the majority (if any) of those Judges. 

(3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside 
the order in question, such order shall stand. 

20. On the hearing of any such application with reference to any 
newspaper, any copy of such newspaper published after the com- 
mencement of this Act may be given in evidence in aid of the proof 
of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible representations 
contained in such newspaper which are alleged to be of the nature 
described in section 4, sub-section (i). 

21. Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, ftame 
rules to regulate the procedure in the case of such applications, the 
amount of tiie costs thereof and the execution of orders passed thereon, 
and until such rules are framed the practice of such Court in pro- 
ceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, so far as may be 
practicable, to such applications. 

22. Every declaration of forfeiture pxirporting to be made under this 
Act shall, as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the 
forfeiture therein referred to has taken place and no proceeding pur- 
porting to be taken under this Act shall be called in question by any 
Court, except the High Court on such application as aforesaid, and no 
civil or criminal proceeding except as provided by this Act, shall be 
instituted against any person for anything done or in good faith intended 
to be done under this Act. 

23. (i) Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of books 
or papers without rnaking a deposit under section 3 or section 5, when 
required so to do, shall on conviction by a Magistrate be liable to the 
penalty to which he would be liable if he had failed to make the 
declaration prescribed by section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit 
under section 8 or section 10, when required so to do, or publishes 
such newspaper knowing that such security has not been deposited, 
shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be liable to the penalty to which he 
would be liable if he had faffed to make the declaration prescribed by 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

24. Where any person has deposited any security under this Act and 
ceases to keep the press in respect of which such security was deposited, 
or, being a publisher, makes a declaration under section 8 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, he may apply to the Magistrate 
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within whose jurisdiction such press is situate for the return of the 
said security; and thereupon such security shall, upon proof to the 
satisfaction of the Magistrate and subject to the provisions herein- 
before contained, be returned to such person. 

25. Every notice under this Aa shall be sent to a Magistrate, who shall 
cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of sum- 
monses under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

26. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission 
which constitutes an offence against this Act. 


FF 
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Short dtl^ 
extent and 
duration. 


Definitions. 


THE INDIAN PRESS (EMERGENCY POWERS) ACT OF 1931. 
ACT NO. XXIII OF 1931. 

An Act to provide agcdmt the publication of matter indting to or 

encouragit^ murd^ or violence. 

WHEREAS it is expedient to provide against the publication of matter 
inciting to or encouraging murder or violence; It is hereby enacted as 
follows: 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) 
Acts 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British IndiSj inclusive of British 
Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) It shall remain in force for one year only, but the Governor 
General in Coundl may, by notihcation in the Gazette of India, direa 
that it shall remain in force for a further period not exceeding one year. 

2. In this Act, unless there is any thing repugnant in the subject or 
context: 

(1) “book” includes eveiy volume, part or division of a volume, 
pamphlet and leaflet, in any language, and every sheet of music, 
map, chart or plan separately printed or lithographed; 

(2) “document” includes also any painting, drawing or photograph 
or other visible representation; 

(3) “High Court” means the highest Civil Court of Appeal for any 
local area except in the case of the province of Coorg where it 
means the High Court of Judicature at Madras; 

(4) “M^istrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency 
Magistrate; 

(5) “newspaper” means any periodical work containing public 
news or comments on public news; 

(6) “ news-sheet” means any document other than a newspaper 
containing public news or comments on public news or any 
matter described in sub-section (i) of section 4; 

(7) “press” includes a printing-press and all machines, implements 
and plant and parts thereof and all materials used for multiplying 
documents; 

(8) “printing-press” includes all engines, machinery, types, litho- 
graphic stones, implements, utensils and other plant or materials 
us^ for the purpose of printing; 

(9) “unauthorised newspap^’ means— 
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(a) any newspaper in respect of which there are not for the time 
being valid declarations under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, and 
(J) any newspaper in respect of which security has been required 
under this Act, but has not been furnished as required; 

(10) “unauthorised news-sheet” means any news-sheet other than a 
news-sheet published by a person authorised under section 15 
to publish it; and 

(11) “undeclared press” means any press other than a press in 
respea of which there is for the time being a valid declaration 
under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 

Control of printing-presses and newspapers, 

3. (i) Any person keeping a printing-press who is required to make a 
declaration under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867, may be required by the Magistrate before whom the declaration 
is made, for reasons to be recorded in writing, to deposit with the 
Magistrate within ten days from the day on which the declaration is 
made, security to such an amount, not being more than one thousand 
rupees, as the Magistrate may in each case thmk fit to require, in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India 
as the person mjaking the deposit may choose: 

Provided that if a deposit has been required under sub-section (3) 
from any previous keeper of the printing-press, the security which 
may be required under this sub-section may amount to three thousand 
rupees. 

(2) Where security required under sub-section (i) has been deposited 
in respect of any prin^-press, and for a period of three months 
from the date of the dedaration mentioned in sub-section (i) no 
order is made by the Local Government under section 4 in respect 
of such press, the security shall, on application by the keeper of the 
press, be refunded. 

(3) Whenever it appears to the Local Govemm^t that any printing- 
press kept in any place in the territories under its administration, in 
respect of which security under the provisions of this Act has not b^ 
required, or having been required has been refunded under sub-section 
(2), is used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, 
book or other document containing any words, signs or visible repre- 
sentations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the 
Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of the press 
stating or describing such words, signs or visible ^representations, 
order the keeper to deposit with ie Magistrate within whose juris- 
diction the press is situated security to such an amount, not being less 
than five hundred or more than three thousand rupees as the Local 
Government may think fit to require, in money or the equivalent 
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thereof in securities of the Government of India as the person making 
the deposit may choose. 

(4) Such notice shall appoint a date, not being sooner than the tenth 
day after the date of the issue of the notice, on or before which the 
deposit shall be made. 

Powtt to 4. (i)^ Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing- 

SSty or press in respect of wtdch any security has been ordered to be deposited 
section 3 is used for the purpose of printing or publishing any 
cases. newspaper, book or other document containing any words, signs or 
visible representations which: 

(a) incite to or encourage, or tend to incite to or to encourage the 
commission of any offence of murder or any cognizable offence 
involving violence, or 

{h) directly or indirectly express approval or admiration of any 
such offence, or of any person, real or fictitious, who has com- 
mitted or is alleged or represented to have committed any such 
offence, 

the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing-press, stating or describing the words, signs or visible repre- 
sentations which in its opinion are of the nature described above: 

(1) where security has been deposited, declare such security, or any 
portion thereof, to be forfeited to His Majesty, or 

(ii) where security has not been deposited, declare Ae press to be 
forfeited to His Majesty, 

and may also declare all copies of such newspaper, book or other 
document wherever found in British India to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

E^lamtion, No expression of approval or admiration made in a 
historical or literary work shall be deemed to be of the nature described 
in this sub-section unless it has the tendency described in clause (a). 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (i) declaring a. security, or any portion thereof, 
to be forfeited, the declaration made in respect of such press under 

XXV of 1867. section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be 
deemed to be annulled. 

D^osit of 5, (i) Where the security given in respect of any press, or any portion 

security. thereof, has been declared forfeited under section 4 or section 6, every 

person makiag a fresh declaration in respect of such press under section 
XXV of 1867. 4 of the Press ancf Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with 
the Magistrate before whom such dedaration is made security to such 
an amount, not being less than one thousand or more than ten thousand 
rupees, as the M^strate may think fit to require, in money or the 
equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India as the person 
ma k in g the deposit may choose. 

(2) Where a portion only of the security giyen in respect of such 
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press has been declared forfeited under section 4 or section 6, any 
unforfeited balance still in deposit shall be taken as part of the amount 
of security required under sub-section (i). 

6. (i) Ify after security has been deposited under section 5^ the printing- Power to 
press is again used for the purpose of printing or publish^ any news- 
paper, book or other document containing any words, signs or visible 
representations which, in the opinion of the Local Government, are Forfeited, 
of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Govern- 
ment may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing-press, 
stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, 
declare: 

(а) the ftirther security so deposited, or any portion thereof, and 

(б) all copies of such newspaper, book or other document wherever 
found in British India 

to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the issue of a notice under 
sub-section (i), the declaration made in respect of such press under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be xxv of 1867. 
deemed to be annulled. 

7. (i) Any publisher of a newspaper who is required to make aD^ositof 
dedaration under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, pSS?of 
1867, may be required by the Magistrate before whom the declaration ^^ewspapcr. 
is made, for reasons to be recorded in writing, to deposit with the xxv of 1867. 
Magistrate within ten days from the day on which the declaration is 

made, security to such an amount, not being more than one thousand 
rupees, as the Magistrate may in each case thmk fit to require, in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India 
as the person making the deposit may choose: 

Provided that if a deposit has been required under sub-section (3) 
from any previous publisher of the newspaper, the security which 
may be required under this sub-section may amount to three thousand 
rupees. 

(2) Where security required under sub-section (i) has been deposited 
in respect of any newspaper, and for a period of three months from 
the date of the declaration mentioned in sub-section (i) no order is 
made by tiie Local Government under section 8 in tespect of such 
newspaper, the security shall, on application by the publisher of the 
newspaper, be refunded. 

(3) \^enever it appears to the Local Government that a newspaper .. 
published within its territories, in respect of which security under the 
provisions of this Act has not been required, or having been required has 
been refunded under sub-section (2), contains any words, sigm or visible 
representations of the nature descried in section 4, sub-section (i), the 
Local Government may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such 
newspaper, stating or describing such words, signs or visible repre- 
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sentations, require the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate within 
whose jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an 
amount, not being less than five hundred or more than three thousand 
rupees, as the Local Government may think fit to require, in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India 
as the person making the deposit may choose. 

(4) Such notice shall appoint a date, not being sooner than the tenth 
day after the date of the issue of the notice, on or before which the 
deposit shall be made. 

8. (i) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been 
ordered to be deposited under section 7 contains any words, signs or 
visible representations which, in the opinion of tihe Local Government, 
are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such news- 
paper, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, 

(a) where the security has been deposited, declare such security, 
or any portion thereof, to be forfeited to His Majesty, or 

(b) where die security has not been deposited, annul the declaration 
made by the pubhsher of such newspaper under section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 

and may also declare all copies of such newspaper, wherever found in 
British India, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days ftom the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (i) declaring a security, or any portion thereof, to be 
forfeited, the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper 
under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
shall be deemed to be annulled. 

9. (i) Where the security given in respect of any newspaper, or any 
portion thereof, is declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10 
any person making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, as publisher of such newspaper, or any 
other newspaper which is the same in substance as the said newspaper, 
shall deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made 
security to such an amount, not being less than one thousand or more 
than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to require, 
in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government 
of India as the person making the deposit may choose. 

(2) Where a portion only of the security given in respect of such 
newspaper has been declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10, 
any unforfeited balance stiU in deposit shall be token as part of ie 
amount of security required under sub-section (i). 

10. (i) If, aft^ security has been deposited under section 9, the 
newspaper again contains any words, signs or visible representations 
which, in the opinion of the Local Government, are of the nature 
described in section 4? sub-section (i) the Local Government may, 
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by notice in writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating or 
describing such words, sighs or visible representations, declare: 

(а) the further security so deposited, or any portion thereof, and 

(б) all copies of such newspapers wherever found in British India 
to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten ^ys fiom the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (i), the dedaation made by the publisher of such 
newspaper under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Boote Act, 

1867, shall be deemed to be annulled and no fiirther declaration in xxv of iss?. 
respect of such newspaper shall be made save with the permission of 
the Local Government. 

11. (i) Whoever keeps in his possession a press which is used for the 
printing of books or papers without making a deposit under section 3 orpuKing 
or section 5, as required by the Local Government or the Magistrate 

as the case may be, shall on conviction by a Magistrate be liable to the 
penalty to which he would be liable if he had Med to make the 
declaration prescribed by section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867. XXV at 1867. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit 
under section 7 or section 9, as required by the Local Government or ±e 
Magistrate as the case may be, or publishes such newspapa knowing 
that such security has not been deposited, shall on conviction by a 
Magistrate be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable if he 
had failed to make the declaration prescribed by section 5 of the Press 
and R^stradon of Books Act, 1867. xxv of 1867. 

12. (i) Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing-press 

under section 3, such press sMl not be used for the printing or publish- ^ 

ing of any newspaper, book or other document after the expiry of the 

time allowed to uMe the deposit until the dqxjsit has been made, and 
where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printii^-press under 
section 5, such press shall not be so used until the deposit Ims been made. 

(2) Miere any printing-press is used in contravention of sub-section 
(i), the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper 
thereof, declare the press to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(^) ’^ere a deposit is required from the publisher of a newspaper 
under section 7 and foe deposit is not made within foe time allowed, 
foe dpirlaTatifin made by foe publisher under section 5 of foe Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. ^cxv of 1867. 

13. Where any person has deposited any security under this Act and 
ceases to keep foe press in respect of which such security was deposited, 
or, bfing a pubMer, makes a declaration under section 8 of foe Press 

and RpgistTatinn of Books Act, 1867, he may apply to foe Magistrate xxv of 1867 
within whose jurisfoction such press is situate for foe return of foe sad 
security] and thereupon such security shall, upon proof to foe satis- 
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faction of the Magistrate and subject to the provisions hereinbefore 
contained^ be returned to such person. 

14. Where any printing-press is, or any copies of any newspaper, book 
or other document are, declared forfeited to His Majesty under section 
4, section 6, section 8, section 10 or section 12, the Locd Government 
may direct a Magistrate to issue a warrant empowering any police- 
officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, to seize and detain any 
property ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for such 
property in any premises: 

(1) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, or 

(ii) where any copy of such newspaper, book or other document is 
kept for sale, distribution, publication or public exhibition or is 
reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

Unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 

15. (i) The Magistrate may, by order in writing and subject to such 
conchtions as he may think fit to impose, authorise any person by 
name to publish a news-sheet, or to publish news-sheets from time 
to time. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (i) shall be furnished to the 
person thereby authorised. 

(3) The Magistrate may at any time revoke an order made by him 
under sub-section (i). 

16. (i) Any police-officer, or any other person empowered in this 
behsQf by the Local Government, may seize any unauthorised news- 
sheet or unauthorised newspaper, wherever found. 

(2) Any Presidency Magistrate, District Magistrate, Sub-divisional 
Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class may by warrant auffiorise 
any police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon 
and search any place where any stock of unauthorised news-sheets or 
unauthorised newspapers may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, 
and such police-officer may seize any documents found in such place 
which, in his opinion, are unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised 
newspapers. 

(3) M documents seized under sub-section (i) shall be produced 
as soon as may be before a Presidency Magistrate, District Magistrate, 
Sub-divisional Magistrate or Magi^te of the first class, and all 
documents seized under sub-section (2) shall be produced as soon as 
may be before the Court of the Magistrate who issued the warrant. 

(4) If, in the opinion of such Magistrate or Court, any of such docu- 
ments are unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers, the 
Magistrate or Court may cause them to be destroyed. If, in the opinion 
of sudi Magistrate or Court, any of such documents are not unauthorised 
news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers, such Magistrate or Court 
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shall dispose of them in the manner provided in sections 523, 524 and v of 1898. 
525 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

17. (i) Where a Presidency Magistrate, District Magistrate or Sub- Power to 
divisional Magistrate has reason to believe that an unauthorised news- Sdt 
sheet or unautiiorised newspa^r is being produced from an undeclared 

press within the limits of his jurisdiction, he may by warrant authorise prodi^ 
any police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon 
and search any place wherein such undeclared press may be or may be 
reasonably suspected to be, and if, in the opinion of such police- ^ 
officer, any press found in such place is an undeclared press and is used 
to produce an unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper, 
he may seize such press and any documents found in the place which in 
his opinion are unauthorised news-sheets or unauthorised newspapers. 

(2) The police-officer shall make a report of the search to the Court 
which issued the warrant and shall produce before such Court, as soon 
as may be, all property seized: 

Provided that where any press which has been seized cannot be readily 
removed, the police-officer may produce before the Court only such 
parts thereof as he may think fit. 

(3) If such Court, after such inqui^ as it may deem requisite, is of 
opinion friat a press seized under this section is an undeclared press 
which is used to produce an unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised 
newspaper, it may, by order in writing, declare the press to be forfeited 
to HBs Majesty. If, after such inquiry, the Court is not of such opinion, 
it shall dispose of the press in the manner provided in sections 523, 

524 and 525 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. v of 1898. 

(4) The Court shall deal with documents produced before it under 
this section in the manner provided in sub-section (4) of section 16, 

18. (i) Whoever makes, sells, distributes, publishes or publicly exhibits 

or keeps for sale, distribution or publication, any unauthorised news- unaut^M^ 
sheet or newspaper, shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

(2) Notwithstanding an3rthing contained in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, any offence punishable under sub-section (i), and^^^^^^p®* 
any abetment of any such offence, shall be cognizable. 

Special provtsions relating to the seizure of certain documents, 

19. Wh&Tt any newspaper, book or other document wherever made 
appears to the Local Government to contain any words, signs or certain , 
visible representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 

(i), the Load Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette^ stating the grounds of its opinion, declare every copy of the warrants 
issue of the newspaper, and every copy of such book or other document ^ 
to be forfeit^ to His Majesty, and thereupon any police-officer may ^ 
seize the same wherever found in British India, and any Magistrate 
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Power to 
detain packages 
contain- 
ing certain 
publications 
when im- 



Prohibition of 
transmission 
by post of 
certain docu- 
ments. 

Power to 
detain articles 
being trans- 
mitted by 
post. 


may by warrant authorise any police-oflScer not below the rank of 
Sub-Inspector to enter upon and search for the same in any premises 
where any copy of such issue or any such book or other document 
may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 

20. The Chief Customs-oflScer or other oflScer authorised by the Local 
Government in this behalf may detain any package brought, whether 
by land, sea or air, into British India which he suspects to contain any 
newspapers, books or other documents of the nature described in 
section 4, sub-section (i), and shall forthwith forward copies of any 
newspapers, books or other documents found therein to such officer 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf to be disposed 
of in such manner as the Local Government may direct. 

21. No unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper shall be 
transmitted by post. 

22. Any officer in charge of a post-office or authorised by the Post- 
Master General in this behalf may detain any article offier than a 
letter or parcel in course of transmission by post, which he suspects 
to contain: 

(a) any newspaper, book or other document containing words, 
signs or visible representations of the nature described in 
section 4, sub-section (i), or 

(b) any unauthorised news-sheet or unauthorised newspaper, 
and shall deliver all such articles to such officer as the Local 
Government may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such 
manner as the Loci Government may direa. 


Powers of High Court 

Application to 23. (i) The keeper of a printing-press who has been ordered to deposit 
security under sub-section (3) of section 3, or the publisher of a news- 
^ “ordered to deposit security under sub-section (3) 
of section 7, or any person having an interest in any property in respect 
of which an order of forfeiture has been made under section 4, section 6, 
section 8, section 10 or section 19 may, within two months from the 
date of such order, apply to the High Court for the local area in which 
such order was made, to set aside such order, and the High Court shall 
decide if the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which 
the order was made did or did not contain any words, signs or visible 
representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i). 

(2) The keeper of a printing-press in respect of which an order of 
forfeiture has been made under sub-section (2) of section 12 on the 
ground that it has been used in contravention of sub-section (i) of that 
section may apply to such High Court to set aside lie order on the 
ground that the press was not so used. 

sp^Ss^^ch. ^ 4 - Every such application shall be heard and determined by a Special 
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Bench of the High Court composed of three Judges, or, where the 
High Court consists of less than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

25. (i) If it appears to the Special Bench on an application under sub- 
section (i) of section 23 that the words, signs or visible representations s«tmg asMe 
contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of 

which the order in question was made were not of the nature described 
in section 4, sub-section (i), the Special Bench shall set aside the order. 

(2) If it appears to the Special Bench on an application under sub- 
section (2) of section 23 that the printing-press was not used in con- 
travention of sub-section (i) of section 12, it shall set aside the order of 
forfeiture. 

(3) Where there is a difference of opinion among the Judges forming 
the Special Bench, the decision shall be in accord^ce with the opinion 
of the majority (if any) of those Judges. 

(4) Where iiere is no such majority which concurs in setting aside 
the order in question, the order shall stand. 

26. On the hearing of an application under sub-section (i) of section 23 

with reference to any newspaper, any copy of such newspaper published or tendency 
after the commencement of tiiis Act may be given in evidence in aid of “ 
the proof of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible rep- 
resentations contained in such newspaper, in respect of which the order 
was made. 

27. Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, frame 
rules to regulate the procedure in the case of such apphcations, the 
amount of tiie costs thereof and the execution of orders passed thereon, 
and until such rules are framed the practice of sudi Court in pro- 
ceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, so far as may be 
practicable, to such applications. 

Supplemental 

28. Every notice under this Act shall be sent to a Magistrate, who shall 

cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of sum- ‘ 
mouses under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898: v 0 i s> . 

Provided that if service in such manner cannot by the exercise of 
due diligence be effected, the serving officer shall, where the notice is 
directed to the keeper of a press, & a copy thereof to some con- 
spicuous part of the place where the press is situate, as described in the 
keeper’s declaration under section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, and where the notice is directed to the publisher of a xxv of 1867. 
newspaper, to some conspicuous part of the premises where the 
publication of such newspaper is conducted, as given in the publish^’s 
declaration under section 5 of the said Act] and thereupon the notice 
be deemed to have been duly served. 
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barred. 


Operation of 
other laws 
not barred. 
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before certain 
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XXV of 1867. 


29. Every warrant issued under this Act shall, so far as it relates to a 
search, be executed in the manner provided for the execution of search 
warrants under the Code of Crinunal Procedure, 1898. 

30. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this 
Act shall, as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the 
forfeiture therein referred to has taken place, and no proceeding 
purporting to be taken under this Act shall be called in question by any 
Co^ except the High Court on application under section 23, and no 
civil or criminal proceeding, except as provided by this Act, shall be 
instituted against any person for anything done or in good faith intended 
to be done under this Act. 

31. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person 
for being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which 
constitutes an offence against this Act. 

32. So long as this Act remains in force, all declarations required to be 
made under section 4, section 5, section 8 and section 8A of ±e Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be made, in a Presidency- 
tovm before the Chief Presidmcy Magistrate, and elsewhere before 
the District Magistrate. 
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THE FOREIGN RELATIONS ACT OF 1932. 


ACT NO. XII OF 1932. 


An Act to provide against the publication of statements likely to pejudice 
the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty^ $ Govern- 
ment and the Governments of certain foreign States, 

WHEREAS it is e^edient to provide against the publication of state- 
ments likely to prejudice the maintenance of friendly relations between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Governments of certain foreign 
Statesj It is hereby enaaed as follows: 

I. (i) This Act may be called the Foreign Relations Act^ 1932. short title and 
(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British 
Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas. 


2. Where an offence Ming under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal xlv of i860. 
Code is committed against a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining Power of 
India, or against the consort or son or principal Minister of such 

Ruler, the Governor General in Council may make, or authorise any to prosecute in 
person to make, a complaint in writing of such offence, and, norwith- SStST* “ 
standing anythiag contained in section 198 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, any Court competent in other respects to take v of 1898. 
cognizance of such offence may Me cognizance thereof on such 
complaint. 

Explanationr—Vot the purposes of this Act Aden is not included in Power to forfd 

- ^ certain pubJi- 

XnCia. catio ns or to 

detain rhem in 

3. The provisions of sections 99A to 99G of the Code of Cr imin al 
Procedure, 1898, and of sections 27B to 27D of the Indian Post (Mice through post. 
Act, 1898, shall apply in the case of any bool^ newspaper or other v of 1898. 
document containing matter which is defamatory of a Ruler of a State vi of 1898. 
outside but adjoining India or of the consort or son or principal Minister 

of such Ruler and tends to prejudice the maintenance of fiiendly 
relations between His Aiajesty’s (^vemment and the Government of 
such State, in like manner as they apply in the case of a book, news- 
paper or document containing seitious matter within the mea n i n g of 
those sections: 

Provided that for the purposes of this section the said provisions 
shall be construed as if for the words “Local Government” wherever 
they occur, the words “Governor General in Council” were substituted. 

4. Where, in any trial of an offence upon a complaint under section 2, 
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Proof of status 
of persons 
defamed. 


or in any proceeding before a High Court arising out of section 3, 
there is a question whether any ^son is a Ruler of any State, or is the 
consort or son or principal Minister of such Ruler, a certificate under 
die hand of a Secretary to the Government of India that such person is 
such Ruler, consort, son or principal Minister shall be conclusive 
proof of that fact. 
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THE INDIAN STATES (PROTECTION) ACT OF 1934. 

ACT No. XI OF 1934. 

An Act to protect the Administrations of States in India which cere under 
the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities which tend to sidmert, or to 
excite disaffection towards^ or to obstruct such Adrmistrations. 

WHEREAS it is expedieat to protect the Administrations of States 
in India which are under the suzerainty of His Majesty from activities 
which tend to subvert, or to excite dissection towards, or to obstruct 
such Administrations; It is hereby enacted as follows: 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934. Sto aot, 
(2; It extends to the whole of British India, incluchng British commence- 

Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas. 

(3) This section and sections 2 and 3 shall come into force at once; 
the remaining sections of this Act shall come into force in any district 
or area only when and for such time as the Local Government, by 
notification in the local official Gazette, directs. 

2. Whoever, within or without British India, conspires to overawe, conspiacy 
by means of criminal force or the show of criminal force, the ” 
Administration of any State in India, shall be punished with imprison- ^on of a 
ment which may extend to seven years, to which fine may be added, isdia. 

3. The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, as amended by Amucadon 
die Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, shall be interpreted: 

(a) as if in sub-section (i) of section 4 of the Act, after clause (i) 
the follovring word and clause were inserted, namely: 

“or lain of 

(j) to bring into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection 
towards the Administration established in any State in 
India”; 

(b) as if in E^lanadon 2 and E^lanation 3 to the said sub-secdon, 
after the word “Government” the words “or Administration”, 
and after the letter and brackets “(d)” the words, letter and 
brackets “or clause (j)” were inserted; and 

(c) as if after Explanation 4 to the said sub-secdon the following 
E:g>lanation were inserted, namely: 

“Explamtion 5.— Statements of fert made without malicious intention 
and without attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection 
shall not be deemed to be of the nature described in clause (j) 
of this sub-section.” 
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and any power which njight, by reason of such insertions but not 
otherwise, be exercised by the Local Government under t^t Act if so 
altered, may also be exercised by the Governor General in Council; 
and for the purpose of the exercise by the Governor General in 
Council of such powers, the Act shall be interpreted as if references 
to the Local Government were references to the Governor General in 
Council and as if to sub-section (i) of section 23 the following proviso 
were added, namely: 

Provided that an application under this section against an order 
made by the Governor General in Council under any of the 
sections therein specified except section 19 shall lie to iht High 
Court for the lo^ area in which any security required under 
this Act from the printing press or newspaper concerned was 
deposited or to be deposited” 

Powato 4. (i) When a District Magistrate or in a Presidency-town the Chief 
M?Scs. Residency Magistrate is of opinion that within his jurisdiction attempts 
are being made to promote assemblies of persons for the pu^ose of 
proceeding from British India into the territory of a State in India 
and that the entry of such persons into the said territory or their presence 
therein is likely or will tend to cause obstruction to the Administration 
of the said State or danger to human life or safety or a disturbance of the 
pubhc tranquillity or a riot or an aftay within the said territory, he 
may, by order in writing stating the material facts of the case, prohibit 
within the area specified in tie order the assembly of five or more 
persons in furtherance of the said purpose. 

(2) When an order under sub-section (i) has been made, and for so 
long as it remains in force, any assembly of five or more persons held in 
contravention of the order shall be an unlawful assembly vrithin the 

XLV of meaning of section 141 of the Indian Penal Code, and the provisions 

V S‘1898. of Chapter VIII of the Indian Penal Code and of Chapter DC of the 

Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall apply accordingly. 

(3) An order under sub-section (i) shall be notified by proclamation 
published in the specified area in such places and in such manner as the 
Magistrate may think fit, and a copy of such order shall be forwarded 
to tile Local Government. 

(4) No order under sub-section (i) shall remain in force for more than 
two months from the making thereofj unless the Local Government, by 
notification in the local official Gazette^ otherwise directs. 

Swf 5 * (^) Where, in the opinion of a District Magistrate or in a Presidency- 
din^ons towu the Chief Presidency Magistrate, there is sufficient ground for 
proceeding under this section and immediate prevention or speedy 
remedy is desirable, such Magistrate may, by written order stating the 
mateiM facts of the case and served in the manner provided by section 
V(rfi898. 134 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, dnect any person to 

abstain from a certain act if such Magistrate considers that such 
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direction is likely to prevent or tends to prevent obstruction to the 
Administration of a State in India or danger to human life or safety 
or a disturbance of the public tranquillity or a riot or an afl&ay within 
the said State. 

(2) An order under sub-section (i) may, in cases of emergency or in 
cases where the circumstances do not admit of the serving in due time 
of a notice upon the person against whom the order is directed, be 
passed ex-parte. 

(3) An order under sub-section (i) may be direaed to a particular 
individual, or to the public generally. 

(4) A District Magistrate or Presidency Magistrate may, either on 
his own motion or on the application of any person aggrieved, rescind 
or alter any order made under sub-section (i) by Inmself or by his 
predecessor in oflice. 

(5) Where such an application is received, the Magistrate shall afford 
to the applicant an early opportunity of appearing before him either 
in person or by pleader and showing cause against die order; and if the 
Magistrate rejects the application wholly or in part, he shall record 
in writing his reasons for so doing. 

(6) No order under sub-section (i) shall remain in force for more than 
two months from the makmg thereof unless the Local Government, 
by notification in the local official Gazette^ otherwise directs. 

6. (i) Whoever wilfully disobeys or neglects to comply with 

direction contained in an order made under sub-section (i) of section orda'Ser 
5, or in such order as altered under sub-section (4) of that section, shall 
be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to sis. months, or 
vrith fine, or vrith both. 

(2) An offence under this section shall be an offence for which a 
police-officer may arrest without warrant 

7. No Court sh^ take cogn^ance of any offence punishable under 
section 2 unless upon complaint made by order of, or under authority under 
from the Governor GeneM in Council or the Local Government, ^ 


GG 
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LISTS OF OLD NEWSPAPERS TO BE FOUND IN 
CALCUTTA, BOMBAY AND LONDON 


IMPERIAL LIBRARY, CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta Gazette 


., 1784-1899 

Calcutta Chronicle 


. 1792-1794 

Friend of India .... 


. 1818-1876 

Government Gazette . 


. 1819-1832 

India Gazette .... 


. 1822-1823 

John Bull 


. 1823-1832 

Bengal Harkuru and India Gazette 


. 1824-1866 

Bengal Chronicle 


. 1827-1830 

Bengal Herald .... 


. 1829-1843 

Calcutta Courier 


. 1832-1842 

Reformer 


1833 

Englishman .... 


• 1833, etc. 

Calcutta Star .... 


. 1843-1850 

Eastern Star .... 


. 1845-1855 

Hindu Intelligencer 


. 1848-1849 

Morning Chronicle 


. 1850-1856 

Citizen 


. 1851-1857 

Commercial and Trading Daily Advertiser 

1858 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, BOMBAY. 


Bombay Courier 
Bombay Gazette 


Bombay Times 
Bombay Guardian 

Times of India 
Native Opinion 
Indu Prakash (Marathi) 


i8ii, 1812, 1815-26, 1831, 1833-37 and 
1839 and 1842. 

1814, 1816, 1818-20, 1822 to 1830, 1832, 
1835, 1840, 1841, and 1862 to -1914 (except 
1865, 1866, and 1874). 

1841, 1845, 1859 — (Incomplete). 
1851-1863, 1866, 1867-1883, 1884, 1886- 
1889 (1889 Incomplete). 
i860 to date. 

1867-1889. 

1883-1895. 


INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY, LONDON. 


Aligarh Institute Gazette . . Aligarh . . . 1875-8 

The Argus .... Bombay . . . 1873 etc. 

The Athenaeum and Daily News Madras . . . 1844 etc. 

The Bangalore Examiner . . Bangalore . . . 1877 etc. 

The Bangalore Spectator . . Bangalore . . . 1877 etc. 
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Bengal Catholic Expositor . 
Bengal Herald . 

Bengal Times . 

The Bengalee . 

Bombay Courier 

Bombay Telegraph and Courier 

Bombay Gazette 

Bombay Standard 

Bombay Times and Standard 

Calcutta Courier 

Civil and Military Gazette . 

Daily Telegraph and Deccan 
Herald .... 
Delhi Gazette . 

Friend of India 
Government Gazettes 
Hindoo Patriot 
India Gazette 
Indian Agriculture 
Indian Daily News . 

Indian Economist 
Indian Herald 
Indian MLirror 
Indian Public Opinion 
Statesman 

Lahore Chronicle . i 
Madras Courier. 

Madras Mail 

Madras Male Asylum Herald 
Madras Spectator 
Madras Standard 
Madras Times . 

Mofussilite 

Moorshedabad News . 

Pioneer .... 
Poona Observer. 

Prince of Wales Island Gazette 
South of India Observer 
Statesman and Friend of India 
Statistical Reporter . 

Times of India . 

Weekly Examiner 
Weekly Intelligencer 


. Calcutta . 

. 1839-41 

. Calcutta . 

. 1843 etc. 

. Dacca 

. 1876 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1876 etc. 

. Bombay . 

. 1793-1846 

. Bombay . 

. 1847-48 

. Bombay . 

. 1813 etc. 

. Bombay . 

. 1858-59 

. Bombay . 

. 1858-59 

. Calcutta . 

. 1832-42 

rUmbala'l 

< Simla > . 

. 1876 etc. 

^Lahore J 

. Poona 

. 1876 etc. 

. Delhi 

. 1837 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1834 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1835 etc. 

. Various • 

. Calcutta . 

. 1876 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1821-43 

. Calcutta . 

. 1879 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1867 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1869-75 

. Calcutta . 

. 1879 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1879 etc. 

. Lahore 

. 1870 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1872 etc. 

. Lahore 

. 1850-68 

. Madras 

. 1795-1818 

. Madras 

. 1871 etc. 

. Madras 

■ 1833-42 

. Madras 

. 1844-58 

. Madras 

. 1877 etc. 

. Madras 

. 1858 etc. 

. Meerut 

■ 1847-75 

. Berhampore 

. 1838 

. Allahabad 

. 1870 etc. 

. Poona 

. 1876 etc. 

. George Town . 

. 1806-29 

. Ootacamund 

. 1877 

. Calcutta 

. 1877 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

• 1870-77 

. Bombay . 

. i860 etc. 

. Calcutta . 

. 1840-1 

. Calcutta . 

. 18^ etc. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM NEWSPAPER LIBRARY, COLINDALE. 

The Agra Ukhbar . . June 30-Dec. 15, 1838 

Feb. 2 i- 0 a. 12, 1839 

The Bombay Courier . . 1803, 1806, 1819-1830 March 4, 

1845-March 13, 1846 
(Imperfect) 

The Bombay Gazette . . April 6, 1814-Dec. 29, 1830 

(Imperfect). 

The Bombay Monthly Times . Nov. 1842-Dec., 1857 

The Calcutta Chronicle . Jan 4, 1787-Dec. 30, 1790 

The Calcutta Gazette . . March 4, 1784-Jan. 4, 1787 

The Calcutta Journal . . Oct. 2, 1818-April 26, 1823 

Hi<iy’s Bengal Gazette . . April i, 1780-March 23, 1782. 

The Hircarrah (Madras) . Jan. 7-Oct. 14, 1794 

The Madras Courier . . May 12, 1790-April 19, 1792 

The Madras Gazette . . I795» 1799, 1809 

(Very Imperfect) 

The Madras Native Herald . 1845, 1861 

The Friend of Lidia . . (Quarterly Series) Sept. 1820-1826 

The Friend of India . . (Weekly) March i, 1838-Nov. 3, 1859 
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LEADING NEWSPAPERS IN BRITISH INDIA IN 1937. 


Tide. 

Period of Publication. 

AJMER-MERWARA 

Language. 

Nava Jyoti 


. Weekly . 

. Hiadi 

Rajastb^ . 


• W 

* 55 

Durbai 


• » 

ASSAM. 

. Eng^sh, Hindi, Urdu 

Sylhet Chiooide . 


. Weekly . 

. English 

Times of Assam . 


• • 

• 55 

Assamiya 


• 

. Assamese 

Baton 


. Daily 

• 55 

Deka Asom . 


. Wedkly . 

* 55 

Janasakti 


• W 

. Bengalee 

Jugabheri . 


• » 

• » 

Jugasakti 


* w 

• 55 

Pratiba 


• » 

BANGALORE 

. Anglo/Assamese 

Daily Post . 


. Daily 

. English 

Quam 

* 

. Weekly . 

BENGAL 

. Urdu 

Advance 


. Daily 

. English 

Amiita Bazar Patiika 


. Daily/Weekly 

• 55 

Capital 


. Weekly . 

• 55 

Commercial Gazette 


• 55 

• 55 

Hindustan Standard 


. Daily 

• 55 

Indian Economist 


. We^y . 

* 55 

Indian Finance 


* 55 

• 55 

Orient 


• 55 

• 55 

Star of India 


. Ddly 

• 55 

Statesman . 


. Daily/Weekly 

• 55 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 


. Daily 

. Bengalee 

Asr-e-Jadid . 


• 55 

. Urdu 

Azad 


• 55 

. Bengalee 

Bande Mataram . 


• 55 
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Bangabasi . 

. Weekly . 

. Bengalee 

Basumati 

. Daily/Weekly 

• 55 

Des .... 

. Weeldy . 

• 55 

Hanafi 

• 55 

• 55 

Hitavadi 

• 55 

• 55 

Kesari 

. Daily 

• 55 

Lockamanya 

• 55 

. Hindi 

Mohammadi 

. Weekly . 

. Bengalee 

Navasakti 

• 55 

• 55 

Panchajanya 

. Daily 

• 55 

Rozaiia Hmd 

• 55 

. Urdu 

Sanjivani 

. Weekly . 

. Bengalee 

Swades 

• 55 

• 55 

Viswamitra . 

. Daily/Weekly 

. Hindi 

Weekly Hind 

. Weekly . 

. Urdu 

Panchayet . 

• 55 

BIHAR 

. English/Bengalee 

Indian Nation 

. Daily 

. English 

Searchlight . 

• 55 

• 55 

Ittihad 

. Bi-weekly 

. Urdu 

Janta 

. Weekly . 

. EQndi 

Jivan .... 

• 55 

. Urdu 

Muslim 

. Bi-weekly 

• 55 

Nava Shakti 

. Daily 

. Hindi 

Sangathor • 

. Fortnightly 

. Bengalee 

Yogi ... . 

. Weekly . 

BOMBAY 

. Hindi 

Bombay Chronicle 

. Daily/Weekly 

. English 

Bombay Sentinel . 

. Daily 

• 55 

Commerce 

. Weekly . 

■ 55 

Congress Socialist 

• 55 

• 55 

Evening News of India . 

, Daily 

* 55 

Financial News 

. Weekly - 

• 55 

Free Press Journal 

. Daily 

• 55 

Harijan 

. We^y . 

• 55 

Illustrated Weekly of India 

• 55 • 

• 55 

Independent India 

- 55 

• 55 

Indiw Social Reformer 

• 55 • 

• 55 

Servant of India . 

• 55 • 

• 55 

Star .... 

. Daily 

• 55 

Bombay Standard 

. We^y . 

• 55 

Times of India 

. Daily 
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Title, Period of Publication, 

Language. 

Weekly News of India . 

. Weekly . 

English 

Ajmal .... 

. Daily 

Urdu 

Aram 

. WedWy . 

Gujerati 

Avhan 


Marathi 

Bombay Samachar 

. Daily/Weekly 

Gujerati 

Deshi Mitra 

* W * 

33 

Dhanundhari 

. Weekly . 

Alarathi 

Dnyan Prakash 

. Daily/Weekly 

33 

Gujerat Samachar 

. Daily 

Gujerati 

Gujerat 

. 33 

33 

Gujerati 

. Weekly . 

33 

Harijan Bandhu . 

■ 35 

33 

Hindustan and Prajamitra 

. Daily 

33 

Insaf 

• 33 

33 

Janata 

. Weekly . 

Marathi 

Jarnnabhumi 

. Daily 

Gujerati 

Kesari 

. Bi-Weekly 

Marathi 

Khilafat 

. Weekly . 

Urdu 

Kom Sevak . 

• 33 

Gujerati 

Kranti 

• 33 

Marathi 

Lokamat 

. Daily 

Gujerati 

Lokamat 

• 33 

Kanarese 

Lokamanya 

• 33 • 

Marathi 

Lokashakti . 

. Daily/Weekly 

33 

Majur Sandesh 

. Weddy . 

Gujerati 

Mumbai Kamgar 

• 33 

Alarathi 

Muslim Gujerati . 

• 33 

Gujerati 

Navsaurashtra 

• 33 

33 

Nava Elal 

. Daily 

Marathi 

New Prakash 

. Weekly . 

Gujerati 

Phul Chhab 

• 53 

33 

Prajamat 

• 33 

Kanarese 

Praja Mitra Kesari 

• 33 

Gujerati 

Praja Bandhu 

• 33 

33 

Prakash 

• 33 

Marathi 

Pratap 

. Daily/Weekly 

Gujerati 

Rozana-e-Khilafet . 

. Daily 

Urdu 

Sadaqat 

. Weekly . 

33 

Samyukta Kamatak 

. Daily/Weekly 

Kanarese 

Sandesh 

. Daily 

Gujerati 

Trikal 

• 33 

Marathi 

Tanm Bharat 

. We^y . 

33 

Vividh Vrita 

• 33 

33 

Shri Venkatesawar Samachar 

33 

33 
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Title. Period of Publication. Language. 


Gujerat Mitra and Gujerat 
Durpan 

Daily 

• 

Anglo/Gujerati 

Gujerati Punch 

. 53 


99 

Ismaili 

• 93 * 


55 

Jam-e-Jamshed 

• 99 


99 

Kaiser-i-Hind 

- Weekly . 


99 

Sanj Vartman 

. Daily 


99 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR 

Daily News . 

. Daily 


English 

Hitavada 

. Tri-Weekly 


99 

Independent 

. Weekly . 


99 

Al-Burhan . 

• 99 


Urdu 

Al-Faruque • 

• 99 


99 

Karamvier , 

• 99 


Hindi 

Maharashtra 

. Bi-weekly 


Marathi 

Sawadhan . 

. Weekly . 


99 

Swarajya 

• 99 


Hindi 

Udaya 

. Bi-weekly 

COORG 


Marathi 

The Kodagu 

. Weekly . 

DELHI 

• 

Kanarese 

Commerce and Industry 

. Weekly . 


English 

Hindustan Times . 

. Daily 


55 

National Call 

•99 • 


55 

Roy^s Weekly 

. We^y . 


99 

Statesman . 

. Daily 


99 

United India and Indian States Weekly . 


99 

Al-Aman 

. Bi-weekly 


Urdu 

Al-Jamiat . 

* 99 


55 

Din-O-Duniya 

. Weekly . 


99 

Harijan Sew^ 

• 99 


Hindi 

Hindu 

• 99 • 



Hindustan . 

. Daily 



Millat 

•99 


Urdu 

Munadi 

, Weekly , 


99 

Riyasat 

•99 • 


55 

Swarajya 

. Daily 


53 

Tej , . . . 

. Daily/Weekly 


99 

Vir Arjun . 

. Daily/Weekly 


Hindi 

Wahadat 

. Daily 


Urdu 

Watan 

•99 
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MADRAS 


Hindu 



. Daily 

. EngUsh 

Indian Express 



• 33 

• 33 

Justice 



. Weekly . 

• 33 

Madras Mail ' 



. Daily 

• 33 

Ananta Vikatan 



. We^y . 

. Tamil 

Andhra Patrika 



. Daily/Weekly 

. Telegu 

Andhra Ratna 



. Bi-weekly 

• 33 

Dar-ul-Islam 



• 33 

Tamil 

Dhinamani . 



. Daily 

• 33 

Hanuman . 



. We^y . 

• 33 

Jadid Dilchasp 



• 33 

. Urdu 

Janavani 



. Daily 

. Telegu 

Jaya Bharati 



• 33 

. Tamil 

Kanteerava . 



. Bi-weekly 

. Kanarese 

Kistna Patrika 



. Weekly . 

. Telegu 

Kudi Arasu . 



• 33 

. Tamil 

Kumaran 



• 33 

• 33 

Mathrubhumi 



. Daily/Weekly 

. Alalayalam 

Musalroan • 



. Daily 

. Urdu 

Prabhat 



. Wedkly . 

. Kanarese 

Prajabhandu 



• 33 

. Telegu 

Prajamitra . 



• 33 

• 33 

Swadesamitran 



. Daily 

. Tamil 

Swatantra Bharat 



. We^y . 

. Kanarese 

Tamil Mani 



. Weekly . 

. Tamil 

Trilinga 



• 33 

. Telegu 

Vahini 



• 33 

• 33 

Viduthalai * 



. Daily 

. Tamil 

Zamin Ryot 



. WeeJdy . 

. Telegu 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


Khyber Mail 


. Weekly . 

. English 

Frontier Advocate, 


. Daily 

. Urdu 

Islah-i-Sarhad 


. Wedkly . 

• 33 

Mujahid 


• 33 

• 33 

Tarjuman-i-Sarhad 


• 33 

• 33 

Vijai Prabhat 


. Daily 

• 33 

Frontier Advocate. 


. Weddy . 

. Urdu/Pushto 

Sarhad 


. Daily 

• 33 



ORISSA 


New Orissa • 

• 

. Daily 

. English 
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Observer 

. . Weekly . 

. English 

Asha 

. Daily/Weekly 

. Oriya 

Deshakatha 

. . Daily 

• 99 

Lokaraata . 

. We^y . 

• 99 

Sakd 


• 99 

Samaj 

. Daily/WeeHy 

• 99 

PUNJAB 

avil and MiUtary Gazette . DaUy . 

. English 

Daily Herald 

. • » 

• 99 

Eastern Times 

. . Weekly . 

• 99 

Monday Morning 

. • M 

• 99 

New Times . 

. • 95 

- 99 

Sunday Times 

. • 99 

• 99 

Tribune 

. Daily 

• 99 

Aiali Patrika 

* • 99 

. Gurmukhi 

Rhsar* 

. • 99 

. Urdu 

Fateh 

. Weekly . 

. Gurmukhi 

Hindi Milap 

. . Daily 

. Hindi 

Hindu 

. • 99 

. Urdu 

Inqiiilab 

• • 99 

■ 99 

Karam Vir . 

, . Weekly . 

• 99 

Kdialsa Sewak 

. . Daily 

. Gurmukhi 

Mauji 

. We^y . 

- 99 

MUap 

. . Daily 

. Urdu 

Pratap 

- • 99 

• 99 

Vir Bharat . 

. • 99 

• 99 

Zamindar 

• * 99 

• 99 

Daily Gazette 

SIND 
. . Daily 

. English 

Karachi Daily 

. • 99 

• 99 

Sind Observer 

* • 99 

* 99 

Al-Wahid 

- • 99 

. Siudhi 

Hindu 

. • 99 

• 99 

Hindu Samaj 
Kurbani 

. Weekly . 

. Daily 

• 99 

• 99 

Nizam 

- . 95 

. Urdu 

Shikarpur Gazette 

. . Weekly . 

. Sindhi 

Sind Sudhar 

. • 99 

• 99 

Dharam Vir 

- • 99 

. Anglo/Sindhi 

Parsi Sansar and Loke Sevak . Bi-weekly 

. Anglo/Gujerati 

Satar-i-Hind 

. Weddy . 

. Anglo/Smdhi 

Sind Zamindar 

. Bi-we^y 

• 99 
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Title. Period of Publication. Language. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Leader 


. Daily 

. English 

National Herald . 


• 

• 33 

Pioneer 


• 35 

• 33 

Star . 


• 35 

• 33 

1 

I 


. Weekly . 

. Hindi 

Aj . . . 


. Daily/Weekly 

- 33 

Bharat. 


. Daily 

- 33 

Hamdam 


. Daily 

. Urdu 

Haq . 


- 35 

• 55 

Haqiquat 


• 35 

• 33 

Hindustan . 


. Weekly . 

- 33 

Medina 


. Bi-weekly 

• 33 

Pratap 


. Daily/Weekly 

. Hindi 

Sainik 


. Daily . 

• 55 

Vartman 


• 35 

• 55 
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